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CHRONICLES OF FRANCE 


CHAPTER I. 

On Sunday, the 20th* of August, 1389, at the tyeak of 
day, there was a vast concourse of people on the road of 
St. Denis, leading to Paris. 

Madame Isabel, the daughter of Duke Etienne of 
Bavaria, and wife of Charles VI., was about to make 
her first solemn entrance, as Queen of France, into the 
capital of the realm. 

To say the truth, in justification of the curiosity thus 
excited, wonderful accounts had been heard of this prin¬ 
cess. it was well known that, at his first interview 
with her, which took place on a Friday,t the king had 
fallen passionately in love with her, and that it was with 
great difficulty he granted to his uncle of Burgundy till 
the Monday following, for preparations for the marriage. 

Besides, this alliance had excited great hopes in the 
realm. It was well known that King Charles V. had, 
on his death-bed, manifested great anxiety that his son 
should contract a marriage with a Bavarian princess, in 
order to counterbalance the influence of Richard of Eng¬ 
land, who had espoused the sister of the King of Ger¬ 
many. The young prince’s love had, therefore, wonder¬ 
fully seconded the wishes of his father. Moreover, the 
matrons upon whom the duty devolved, had declared 

* According to Frolmrt, the parlismentary regUtcw i»y the 22nd, 
t Fridsy, July 15,13|5. 
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that she was likely to give heirs to the throne; and the 
birth of a son, at the expiration of a year, had done 
honour to their experience. There were, indeed, as there 
are at the commencement of every reign, some prophets 
of evil, who foretold that the affair would turn out badly, 
a Friday being a unlucky day for a nuptial interview; 
but nothing h*l a* yet given credence to their predic¬ 
tions ; and their voices, had they attempted to make 
them heard, would have been quickly stifled by the cries 
of joy whitjh, on the day when our history opens, heed¬ 
lessly escaped from every mouth. 

As the principal persons who will figure in this siiro- 
nicle were required, either by their birth or dignity, to 
assume a place by the side or in the, train of the queen, 
we will, with the reader’s permission, follow the course 
of the procession, which only awaits the arrival of Duke 
Louis of Touraine, the king’s brother, whose scrupulous 
care at the toilette, as sonic say, or an amour, as others 
declare, has already caused to be half an hour too late. 
This, if not a new, will at least, be a convenient method 
of forming an acquaintance with the men and manners 
Of the period. There will also be found some particulars 
in this picture, which we shall sketch from the descrip¬ 
tions given to us by the historians* of the time, that will 
not, perhaps, be devoid of interest or originality. 

We have said, then, that on this Sunday the concourse 
of people outside the walls of Paris was wonderfully' 
great. The ample road was covered with men and 
Women, as thickly pressed together aB are the ears in a 
field of corn; and the resemblance became even more 
perceptible at every accident that caused tiiis multitude 
to undulate like a harvest field. So dense was it, that 
the slightest shock, felt by one portion, instantaneously 
communicated itself to the whole mass. 

At eleven o’clock, great cries, that were heard in fron: 
of this throng, and a vibration that ran through its entire 
length, announced to the impatient multitude the ap¬ 
proach of some new arrival. It was the Queen Jeanne, 
and the Duchess of Orleans, her daughter, who, by means 
of sergeants who marched before them, striking the 
people with their staves, opened a passage through these 
living waves; whilst, to prevent them from closing up 

* The authon who give the fullest particulars of this ceremony, are 
ProiMwt, the Monk of gt. Penis, and Juvenal of the Uriullces, 
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behind them, a chosen band of Parisian citiaens, to the 
number of twelve hundred, marched in two line* on 
each side of the road. The men who had been selected 
to form this guard of honour, were clothed in long robes 
of green and vermilion silk, aud their heads were covered 
with hoods, the ends of which fell upon their shoulders, 
where they floated like scarfs, when, fly chance, some 
gentle breeze passed by, refreshing the heavy summer 
atmosphere, rendered even more oppressive by the clouds 
of dust raised by the feet of men aud horses. . Being torn 
asunder and driven back by this movement, the people 
rushed into the meadows that extended on each side, and 
the middle of the road formed a channel, of which the 
citizens of Paris represented the two hanks, and in the 
bed of which the royal procession could progress freely. 
In those days, the deportment of the people in the 
presence of their king, though probably iuflueuced by a 
natural degree of curiosity, was invariably distinguished 
by an outward display of affection aud respect; and if 
the monarchy, from that time, occasionally enjoyed the 
respect of its subjects in an equal degree, certain it is, 
that it never again commanded the love which was dis¬ 
played at this period. Such a movement as this, in our 
days, could not be effected without much clamour and 
exertions on the part of the police and military ; but, on 
the occasion we are recording, every one gaily drew 
aside, and, as the meadow land was lower thautbe road, 
ran hastily to gain all the prominent situations which 
would command a view of the route, lu one minute 
every house in the vicinity, from the roof to the ground 
floor, was covered with occupants; and every tree 
scattered around, from the lowest to the topmost branch, 
presented a mass of anxious spectators. Those who 
dared not attempt such perilous situations, drew them¬ 
selves up on the slopes of the road, the crest of which 
yeas crowned by the citizens. The women raised them¬ 
selves on the points of their toes ; the children climbed 
up to their father’s shenlders; and every one found a 
place, whether good or bad, some commanding a view of 
the citizens’ hoods, and others modestly contenting 
themselves with the very extensive prospect afforded 
them through the legs of the horses. 

The confusion caused by'the passage of Queen Jeanne 
and the Duchess of Orleans, who proceeded in advance 
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to the palace,* where the king awaited them, had 
scarcely ceased, before the long expected litter of the 
queen was seen to issue forth from the principal street of 
St. Denis. 

As 1 have said, a vast curiosity had been excited in 
the immense peculation to see this young princess, who 
had not yet completedlier nineteenth year, and on whom 
half the hopes of the monarchy reposed. And yet, per¬ 
haps, the first glance that the crowd cast on her did not 
justify the reputation for beauty that preceded her to the 
capital; for it was beauty of a singular kind, to which it 
was necessary to become accustomed. And this arose 
from the marked contrast presented by fair hair, of even 
a golden hue, and eye-brows as black as ebony, the dis¬ 
tinct and characteristic emblems of the northern and 
southern races, that, mingling in this fair creature, at the 
same time gave to her heart the ardent passions of a 
young Italian, and to her brow the disdainful haughti-’ 
ness of a German princess.; 

As for her person, a statuary could not have desired 
more harmonious proportions for a model of Diana bath¬ 
ing. Her countenance formed that perfect oval, to which, 
two centuries later, Raphael gave his name. The close- 
fitting robes and tight sleeves that were worn at that pe¬ 
riod, left no doubt as to the delicacy of her figure and 
the symmetry of her arms; and her hand, which, perhaps, 
through coquetry as much as from chance, she allowed 
to hang out of one of the windows, stood out from the 
stuff with which the carriage was lined, like a basso re¬ 
lievo of alabaster on a ground of gold. The rest of her 
perspn was completely concealed, it was true, by the 
panels of her litter; but it was clearly perceptible, on 
looking at a body so delicate and rerial, that it must be 
supported by fairy limbs and infantine feet. Therefore, 
the feeling of singularity that was experienced on first 
beholding her, vanished almost as soon as it was felt; 
and the warm yet soft expression of her eyes resumed 
that fascinating empire which Milton, and all the poets 
after him, have made the characteristic aud fatal charm 
of their fallen angels. 

The queen’s litter was attended by six of the first 

* The Palace of JuBtiee. 

* Queen Isabel wat, it it well known, the daughter of Duke Etienne 
of Bavaria Ingolstadt, and of Thaddea of Milan. 
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nobles of France. The two who marched first were the 
Duke of Touraine and the Duke of Bourbon. Under the 
name of the Duke of Touraine, which, at first, might 
mislead our readers, must be understood the younger 
brother of King Charles, the youthful and handsome 
Louis de Valois. 

We will content ourselves, after the persons whom we 
have described to our readers, by simply giving the names 
of those who followed. These were the Duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy, and the Countess de Nevres, attende<| by Messire 
Henry de Bar, and the Count de Namur. There was Ma¬ 
dame d’Orleans, on a tastefully and richly ornamented 
palfrey, led by Messire Jackemart de Bourbon, and Mes¬ 
sire Philip d’Artois. There were Madame the Duchess 
de Bar and her daughter, accompanied by Messire Charles 
d’Albre and the Lord de C'ouey. The name alone of the 
latter would awaken a lofty memento, did we not onr- 
‘ selves hasten to evoke it for him, by repeating his motto, 
the most modest or the haughtiest of the age: 

tf Neither Prince nor Duke am I : 

I am the Seigneur of Coucy." 

We will not now mention the nobles and ladies who 
followed, whether on coursers, in covered chariots, or on 
palfreys. It will be snlUvient to say, that the head of 
the procession, where the queen was, reached the streets 
of the capital when the pages and squires, who brought 
up the rear, had not left St. Denis. Throughout the 
whole of the route the young queen had been received by 
the cry of “ Christmas,” which, at that time, was used, 
instead of “ Long live the king for, in those days of 
belief, the people had not found any word which could 
better express their joy than that which recalled the day 
of Christ’s nativity. It is superfluous to add, that the 
looks of the men were divided between Madame Isabel cf 
Bavaria and Madame Valentine of Milan: and those of 
the women, between the Duke of Touraine and the 
Count de Nevres. 

Having reached the gate of St. Denis, the queen stop¬ 
ped, for here the first resting-place had been prepared for 
her. It was a kind of vast altar, entirely hung with blue 
satin, with a sky covered with golden stars. In the 
clouds that coursed along this sky were children dressed 
as angels, who sang softly and melodiously, in concert 
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with a young and beautiful girl, who represented Our 
Lady, and-who held a little child on her lap, the image 
of the infant Jesus, who was playing with a mill made 
out of a large nut; and the top of this heaven, on which 
was depicted the quartered escutcheons of France and 
Bavaria, was lighted by that resplendent golden sun 
which, we havfe said, was the device of the King of 
France. The queen was wonderfully surprised at this 
spectacle, and praised the arrangement. Then, when the 
angels had finished their song, and it was thought that 
the queen had examined everything, the back part of the 
altar opened, displaying to view the whole of the street 
of St. Denis, covered in like an immense tent, and all 
the houses hung with camlet and silk, “ as if,” says Frois¬ 
sart, “ the cloth had cost nothing, or that they had been 
at Alexandria or Damascus.” 

The queen stopped a moment. It might have been 1 
imagined that she hesitated on trusting herself in that 
capital which expected her with such impatience, and 
greeted her with such affection. Could any presentiment 
strike one so young and so beautiful, and who was 
making her entrance accompanied by such pomp and fes¬ 
tivities, that her body would, one day, issue forth from 
this same city, in the midst of curses and execrations, 
carried on the back of a boatman, who was chargpd by 
the porter of the Hotel de St. Faul to deliver what re¬ 
mained of Isabel of Bavaria to the monks of St. Denis? 

She, however, again pursued her course, but was Been 
to turn pale on entering that long street, and on dividing 
that mighty throng that had only to re-unite lo crush be¬ 
tween them the queen, her horses, and her litter. Never¬ 
theless, no accideDt happened : the citizens kept their 
ranks, and they soon came to a fountain covered with 
azure cloth, and bespangled with golden fleur-de-lis. 
All round this fountain were painted and carved columns, 
to which were suspended the noblest escutcheons of 
France : instead of water, it poured forth wine in co¬ 
pious streams, perfumed with spices and Asiatic odours ; 
and around the columns stood young girls, bearing in 
their hands golden cups and silver goblets, in which 
they offered the beverage to Isabel, and the princes snd 
nobles of her suite. • The queen took a cupful from on* 
of them, raised it to her lips out of compliment to her, 
and returned it immediately; but the Duke of Tonraine 
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hastily snatched the same cup from the young girl’s hand, 
appeared to search for the place which the queen’s lip* 
had touched, and, pressing his own lips to the same spot, 
he swallowed at a draught the liquor on which the mouth 
of his sovereign had breathed. The colour, that bad for 
an instant left Isabel's cheeks, quickly returned to them; 
for there was no mistaking the duke'if action, which, 
rapid as it was, did not escape observation : so much so, 
that it was variously discussed at court during the even¬ 
ing ; aud the people of even the most opposite opinions, 
united in considering the duke very bold, in having ven¬ 
tured to take such a liberty with the wife of his sovereign 
lord and master, and the queen very indulgent, in having 
only shown her displeasure by a blush. 

However, a fresh spectacle promptly offered to torn 
(heatrention fiom this incident. They had arrived oppo¬ 
site the convent of the Trinity, and before the door, a 
platform, in the shape of a theatre, had been raised, on 
which the passage of arms of King Saladin was to be re¬ 
presented. The Christians were consequently there 
ranged on one side, the Saracens on the other; and in 
these two troops were discovered all the persons who 
had figured in this famous joust, the actors who repre¬ 
sented them wearing the armour of the 13th century, and 
the escntcheons and devices of those whose characters they 
exhibited. In the background sat. King Philip Augustus; 
and, standing around him, the twelve peers of his realm. 
The moment the queen's litter stopped before the plat¬ 
form, King Richard Coeur de Lion came forth from the 
ranks, went up (o (lie King of France, and kneeling be¬ 
fore him, demanded his permission to go and contend 
with the Saracens. This having been graciously accorded 
by Philip Augustus, Richard iustantly arose, and rejoin¬ 
ing his companions, placed them in battle array, and 
proceeded instantaneously to attack the Infidels. Then 
there was a violent contest, at the termination of which 
the Saracens were vanquished and put to flight. One part 
of the fugitives saved themselves through the convent 
windows, which were on r level with the theatre, and 
had been left open for that purpose. But that did not 
prevent the capture of many prisoners, who were led by 
King Richard towards the queen, who demanded their 
liberty, and, for their ransom, unclasped a golden brace¬ 
let, and gave it to the conqueror. 
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“ Oil!” said the Duke of Toaraine, resting 1 his hand on 
the litter, “ had I known that such a recompense was 
reserved for the actor, no one but myself should have 
played the character of King Bichard.” 

Isabel cast her eyes on the second bracelet, with 
which one of her arms was still adorned ; then repressing 
this first impulse that had betrayed her thoughts, “ You 
are rash and foolish, my lord duke,” said she; “ such 
games are fit for stage-players and buffoons, but would 
not become the king's brother.” 

The Duke of Touraine was about to reply, but Isabel 
gave the signal .for the procession to move, and turning 
her head toward the Puke of Bourbon, she conversed 
with him, without again looking at her brother-in-law, 
until she arrived at the second gate of St. Denis, which 
was called the Gate of the Painters, and which was de¬ 
molished under Francis I. There a chateau was magni¬ 
ficently represented, and, as at the first gate, a starry 
heaven, in the midst of which appeared, in ail their ma¬ 
jesty, God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and 
around the Trinity, were infant choristers, softly singing 
the Gloria and the f’eni Creator. At the moment that 
the queen passed, the gate of Paradise opened, and two 
angels, with golden glories and painted wicgs, clothed 
the one in rose colour, the other in blue, wearing long 
shoes turned up at the toes, all embroidered with silver, 
came forth from it, holding a very beautiful crown of 
gold, garnished with precious atones; and, gliding to¬ 
wards the queen, placed it oa her head, at the same time 
singing this quatrain :— 


** Fair lady, crowned with fleur-de-lis. 

Bright queen art thou of fair Paris; 

Yea l queen of France, and all countrieg. 

Back we hie to our Paradise.’' 

And at the conclusion, as they had declared, they mount¬ 
ed again to heaven, the entrance to which closed upon 
them. 

In the meantime, on the other side of the gate, fresh 
personages awaited the queen, and she was gently 
warned of their presence, tliat she might not be alarmed 
by their appearance, which probably would have been 
the case bad not this precaution been taken. They were 
the deputies of the six companies of merchants, bearing 
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a canopy, and they came to claim the ancient privilege, 
•which authorized them to accompany the kings and 
queens of France, as soon as they had entered Paris, from 
the gate of St. Denis to the palace. They were followed 
by the representatives of the difi'erent, bodies of traders, 
clothed in characteristic dresses, and representing the 
seven deadly sins,—Pride, Avarice, Idleness, Luxury, 
Envy, Anger, and Gluttony; and, as a contrast, the 
seven Christian virtues,—Faith, Hope, Charity, Temper¬ 
ance, Justice, Prudence, and Resolution ; whilst by their 
side, and forming a separate and distinct group, were 
Death, Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise. Although pre¬ 
pared for it, the queen, on perceiving this strange 
masquerade, manifested a certain repugnance to place 
herself in their hands. Tim Duke of Touraine, on his 
part, was greatly irritated at being compelled to re¬ 
linquish the place he occupied near the litter; but these 
privileges ot the people were then in full force, and se¬ 
cured for them their station on each side of royalty. The 
Duke of Bourbon and the other nobles had already left 
the litter, and were gone to take their places in the 
ranks, when Isabel turned towards the Duke of Ton- 
raine, who remained obstinately at her carriage window. 

“ Your excellence,” she said to him, ‘‘will it please 
you to give way to these good people, or do you await 
our leave to depart?” 

“ Y T es, madame and queen,” replied the duke, “ I was 
waiting for an order from you ; and, more than all, for a 
look that would give me strength to obey it ” 

“ Sir, and my brother-in-law,” said Isabel, leaning 
towards the duke, “ I do not know whether we can 
meet again this evening ; but do not forget that, to¬ 
morrow, I am not only Queen of France, but also queen 
of the jousts, and that this bracelet shall be the reward 
of the victor.” 

The duke bowed,'^ven to the. panels of Isabel’s car¬ 
riage. Those who were at a distance from the spot where 
this scene was passing, only saw, in this salutation, one 
of those marks of respect that every subject, were he 
even a prince of the blood, owed to his sovereign; but 
some who were nearer, and who could penetrate with 
their eyes into the narrow space between the duke’s 
horse and the litter, thought they could perceive that in 
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that brief moment the duke’s lips having met the queen’# 
hand, had applied themselves to it with more ardour, and 
had pressed it for a longer time, than the etiquette of 
kissing bands allowed. 

However this might be, the duke raised himself up on 
his saddle, with a brow radiant with joy and happiness; 
Isabel drew over her face as a veil, the long lappets of 
the enormously lofty cap worn at that period, and which 
was denominated a limin', a last glance was exchanged 
by them through the indulgent gauze, and then the duke 
spurred his horse, and went to take the place of the con¬ 
stable Clisson, near his wife. 

In the meantime, the deputies of the six companies of 
merchants drew near the royal litter, and placed them¬ 
selves three on each side, holding the canopy over the 
queen. The Christian Virtues and the Deadly Sin# 
took their place in their train ; and behind them marched, 
at a slow pace, and with a gravity suitable to their 
character, Death, Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise. The 
procession resumed its march ; but a whimsical accident 
shortly deranged its regularity. 

At tbe comer of the Rue des Lombards and of the Rue 
St. Denis, two men, mounted on the same horse, caused a 
great uproar. The crowd was such that it was wonder¬ 
ful how they got there. It is true that they appeared 
perfectly careless of the threats uttered against them by 
the poor devils whom they overthrew in their way. 
Their audacity had eren risen to such a pitch as to brave 
the sergeants themselves, and to receive with stoical in¬ 
difference, the blows from their staves, by means of 
which they had hoped to make these men turn back. 
But menaces and blows had beeu alike thrown away 
upon them. They still kept advancing, returning with 
interest to the right and lelt, the blows they received ; 
thrusting the people before them wi^h their horse's chest, 
as a vessel breasts the sea with her prow, and opening 
amid the waves, which closed up in their wake, a slow 
but progressive course. They had in this manner arrived 
in time for the procession, and it was hoped that they 
meant quietly to see it defile; when, at the moment that 
Queen Isabel passed them, he who held the reins appeared 
to receive an order from his comrade. Prompt to obey, 
almost at the same moment he struck, with the stick 
that he held in his hand, the head and the crupper of the 
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two homes of the citizens who barred the passage. Tha 
one went forward, the other retreated, and by this inter* 
ruption a kind of breach was made in the continuity of 
the line. The horsemen took advantage of this to 
rush into the middle of the procession, passing within 
two steps of the Duehess of Tourame’s horse, which, 
alarmed by this sudden apparition, won 1(1 infallibly have 
thrown Madame Valentine, if the Sire de Craon had not 
seized her palfrey bv the bit, just at the moment that he 
was rearing up. By this movement theynrecipifated 
themselves towards the queen, upsetting Paradise over 
Hell, Death over Purgatory, and the Christian Virtue* 
over the Deadly Sins; and thus reached the queen, in the 
midst of the general clamour of the populace, who took 
them for evil-disposed fellows or madmen, and, pursued 
by the Dukes of Touraine and Bourbon, who, seeing 
them directing themselves towards Madame Isabel, and. 
fearing some evil intention, had come, sword in hand, to 
defend her. 

The queen, on her part, was greatly alarmed by this 
tumult. She was as yet ignorant of the cause, when she 
beheld the two culprits between the deputies of the mer- 
chants who held the canopy, and the litter. Her first 
impulse was to throw herself back; but the rider, who 
was on the crupper, said some words to her in a low 
voice, raised his hood, took from it a largo gold chain 
enriched with ileur-de-lis in diamonds, and threw it over 
the queen’s neck, who gracefully bent forward to receive 
his present; and both, spurring their horse, went 
back again like an arrow. Almost at the same moment, 
the Dukes of Touraine and Burgundy came up, who, 
having seen nothing of what had passed, except that 
these two men had the queen in their power, were bran¬ 
dishing their swords, and crying out, “ Death, death to 
the’traitors !” The people were everywhere so closely 
packed, that there was no doubt of their reaching tha 
unknown horsemen, more particularly as they found it 
quite as difiieult to leave the flue St. Denis as to enter it. 
Every one, therefore, was expecting some catastrophe, 
when the queen, seeing what was likely to happen, half 
rose from her litter, stretched her arms towards her bro¬ 
ther-in-law, and her cousin, exclaiming—“ Gentlemen, 
what are you about to do? It is the king!” 

The two dukes stopped instantaneously; but now, *p* 
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prehensive that something might happen to the king, they 
stood up in their stirrups, and holding their swords out 
towards the crowd, with a gesture of command, they 
called out in a loud voice—“It is the king, gentlemen' 
and nobles;” then, taking off their hoods, they added— 
“ Honour and respect to the king!” 

The king, for ft; was really Charles himself who was on 
the crupper behind Messire Charles de Savoisy, answered 
these' words by raising his hood in his turn: and the- 
people coul<j, recognise, by his long chestnut hair, and 
blue eyes,-by his mouth, somewhat large, but garnished 
with maguificent teeth, by the elegance of his figure, but, 
more than nil, by the benevolence diffused over his whole 
countenance, the sovereign for whom they preserved, in 
spite of the misfortunes that overwhelmed his subjects 
during the course, of his reign, the name of “ Well Be¬ 
loved and which they had given him, by anticipation, 
on the day that he ascended the throne. 

Then the cries of “ Christmas,” resounded on all sides; 
whilst the pages and squires waved their masters, ban¬ 
ners, and the ladies their scarfs and handkerchiefs.— 
Then that gigantic serpent, which was creeping through 
the entire length of the Rue St. Denis, as in a great ra¬ 
vine, appeared to redouble its vitality, and rolled more 
actively, from the head to the tail, its variegated rings; 
for there was a vast movement, and every one endea¬ 
voured to get a sight of the kiug. But, taking advan¬ 
tage of the opening that respect had made when his 
incognita was discovered, Charles had already disap¬ 
peared. 

A good half-hour had elapsed before the disorder 
caused by this event had subsided. 

A remnant of agitation pervaded the crowd, that pre¬ 
vented them resuming their ranks. Messire Pierre de 
Craon took advantage of it, to remark maliciously* to 
Madame Valentine, that her husband, perhaps the only 
one who could abridge this delay, by returning to her 
side, on the contrary prolonged itv by conversing with 
the queen, and thus delaying the litter, the movement of 
Which ought to be the signal of departure. 

Madame Valentine endeavoured to smile unconcern¬ 
edly at these words; but a half-smothered sigh escaped 
from the bottom of her heart, giving the lie to her eyes. 
She then said, in a voioe, of which she in vain endaa- 
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vonred to conceal the emotion, “ Metmre Pieime, why do 
you not make this observation to the duke himself—you 
who are his faithful friend ?” 

“ It is what I shall avoid, without your express com¬ 
mand, madame: would not his return deprive me of the 
privilege which his absence gives me, that of alone 
guarding you f” 

“ My sole and true guardian is liis excellence the Duke 
of Touraine; and, since you only awaited my command, 
go and tell him that I request him to come tg me.” 

1’ierre dttmCraon bowed, and went to caramttldame 
ValentineM^Mwage to the duke. 

At the iu|||^t-ttiat the duke and his frienP^vere re¬ 
turning towards her, a piercing cry issued from the 
crowd: a young girl had just fainted. This was of too 
common occurrence to claim the attention of the great 
personages of whom we are now treating. They there¬ 
fore returned, without even looking towards the spot 
where this event had happened, to take their places near 
the Duchess of Touraine; and, as if the procession had 
only awaited this moment, it immediately resumed its 
march, but soon found a motive for again halting. 

At the gate of the chatelet of Paris was an erection 
representing a chateau, painted with stone, at the corners 
of which arose two round turrets, having on them senti¬ 
nels completely armed. The large room on the ground- 
floor of this chateau was open to the public view, as if 
the wall towards the street had been tlirown down. In 
this chamber was a bed, adorned and curtained as richly as 
was that of the king in his Hotel St. Paul; and in this 
bed, which represented the bed of Justice, a young girl 
was laid in the character of Madame St. Anne. 

Around this chateau so many green trees had been 
planted, that it might have been taken for the thickest 
forest; and, in this forest, a number of hares and rabbits 
were running about; whilst birds of all colours were 
flying from bough to bough, to the great astonish¬ 
ment of the multitude, who wondered how animals, ge¬ 
nerally so wild, could be thus tamed. Hut the astonish¬ 
ment was still greater, when they saw come forth from 
this wood a beautiful stag, as large as those that are kept 
at the king’s palace, and so skilfully formed, that it 
might have been supposed to be living and animated, for 
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a man concealed jp its body made its eyes move, its 
month open, and its legs walk. Its horns were of gold ; 
a crown, like the royal crown, was upon its head ; and 
over its chest hung an azure escutcheon, with three golden 
fleurs-de-lis, representing the arms of the king and of 
France. Thus, proud and beautiful, the noble animal 
advanced towarUs the bed of Justice, look the sword, 
with its right foot, and shook it, raising it up in the air. 
At this moment, and from the opposite side of the forest, 
a lion and ap eagle were seen to come forth, the symbols 
of force^and which wished to carry off the sacred sword 
by violence; but twelve young damselsf. clothed in 
white, each bearing a golden chaplet in one hand, and a 
naked sword in the other, in their turn issued from the 
forest, and being the symbols of religion, they sur¬ 
rounded‘the stag, and prepared to defend him. After 
some vain and fruitless efforts to accomplish their de¬ 
sign, the lion and the eagle, being vanquished, re-entered 
the forest. The living rampart that defended Justice 
opened, and the stag went, softly atid gently, and knelt 
down before the queen’s litter, who coaxed and caressttfl 
him, as she was accustomed to do to those that the king 
fed at his palace. This display was considered very cu¬ 
rious, both by the queen and the nobles of her suite. In 
the meantime, evening had arrived ; for, from St. Denis, 
they had only been able to march at a very slow pace, 
and the different spectacles ranged along the road had 
greatly retarded the procession ; but, at last, they ap¬ 
proached Notre-Dame, where the Queen was going.— 
They had only now to pass through the I'oint-au-Ohange, 
and it was thought that no new spectacle could be in¬ 
vented ; when suddenly a wonderful and unexpected 
sight was seen : a man, dressed as an angel, appeared on 
the very top of the tower of Notre-Dame, bearing a 
torch in each hand, and walking on a rope, so small that 
it could scarcely be distinguished. He descended over 
the houses, appearing to glide into the air, as if by a 
miracle; and having made manyturns and evolutions, 
came and placed himself on one of the houses close to 
the bridge.* 

* Froissart anil the Monk of Si. Denis records the same fact; only 
Froissart mentions the Font St Michel as the scene of this spectacle, 
whilst the Monk of St. firms names the Pont-au-Change. Froissart is 
evidently mistaken; such a spectacle could not be prepared on the Pont 
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When the qaeen came opposite to him, sl^ forbade 
him to return by the same way, for fear of some acci¬ 
dent; but he, knowing her motive for giving the order, 
did not pay any attention to it, and remounting back¬ 
wards that he might not turn his back upon his sovereign, 
he regained the summit of the tower of the cathedral, and 
plunged into the same opening through^ which be had 
issued. The queen inquired who this man was who was 
so nimble and skilful; and she was informed that he was 
a Genoese by birth, a great master of these kiqd of feats. 

During this last spectacle, the bird merchants had 
assembled in great numbers on the queen’s route, bearing 
a vast quantity of caged sparrows, which they allowed 
to fly away and escape, as she passed along the bridge. 
It was an old custom, by whicii allusion was made to 
the hope always entertained by the people that a new 
reign would furnish wings to new liberties : the custom 
is obsolete, but the hope still exists. 

Having reached the Notre Dame, the queen found the 
Bishop of Paris standing off the steps of the portico, 
clothed with his mitre and stole, and the casque and 
cuirass of our Saviour. Around him were the superior 
clergy, and the deputies of the university, to which the 
title of eldest daughter of the king gave the privilege of 
assisting at the coronation. The queen alighted from 
her litter, as did also the ladies of her suite and the 
cavaliers, who gave their horses to the care of the pages 
or grooms ; and accompanied by the Dukes of Touraine, 
Berri, Burgundy, and Bourbon, she entered the church, 
following the bishop and the clergy, who sang, loud and 
clear, the praises of God and of the Virgin Mary. 

When they came to the high altar, Madame Isabel 
placed herself devoutly on her knees; and, having re¬ 
peated her orisons, she made a present to the church of 
Notre Dame of four pieces of cloth of gold, and of the 
crown that the angels had placed on her head at the 
second gate of St. Denis, iu exchange, Messire John 
de la Riviere and Messire John le Mercier brought one 
richer and more beautiful, equal to that worn by the 
king when ho sat on his throne. The bishop took it by 
the fleur-de-lis that encircled it; and the four dukes, 
supporting it in their hands, gently placed it on the head 

St. Michel, which ii situated at the other side of the church of Notre* 
Parse, and which, consequently, was not in the queen's route. 
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of Madqpe Isabel. Loud cries of joy immediately rose 
on every side; for, from that moment, Madame. Isabel 
•was really Queen of France. 

The queen and nobles then left the church, and re¬ 
mounted their litters, their horses and their palfreys. 
There were, on both sides of the procession, six hundred 
servants, bearing waxlights; so that there was as much 
light in the streets as if the sun had been in the heavens. 
It was thus that the queen was conducted to the palace 
of Paris, where the king was waiting to receive her, 
having, ob his right, the Queen Jeanne, and, on his left, 
the Duchess of Orleans. When she came opposite to 
them, the queen descended and fell on her knees, as she 
had done in the church; thereby showing that she ac¬ 
knowledged God as her sovereign in heaven, and the king 
as her sovereign on earth. The king raised her up and 
embraced her ; the people cried •* Christmas for they 
believed, on Beeing them so united, so young, and so 
handsome, that the two guardian angels of the realm of 
France had come down from the right; and left hand of 
God. 

Then the nobles took leave of the king and queen, to 
retire, each to his own hotel. Those only remained who 
were of the household. As for the people, they remained 
in front of the palace, and cried out “ Christmas” till 
the last page had followed the last nobleman. Then the 
door was closed; the lights that illumined the square 
dispersed, or were gradually extinguished, and the crowd 
flowed through the thousand diverging streets, which, 
like the arteries and veins, carry the life to the ex¬ 
tremities of the capital. Soon this tumult became only a 
sort of confused sound; then this sound itself gradually 
diminished. An hour later, all was silence and obscurity ; 
and nothing was heard but that vague and dull murmur, 
which is composed of all those nocturnal and (indefinable 
noises which resemble the deep breathing of a sleeping 
giant. 

We have expatiated copiously on Queen Isabel’s en¬ 
trance into the city of Paris, on the persons who at¬ 
tended her, and on the fetes given to her on the occasion, 
in order not only to give our readers some idea of the 
manners and customs of the times, but also to display, 
whilst yet timid and feeble as streams at their sources, 
those fatal loves and those deadly hatreds which from 
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that time, sprang up around the throne. Now* we shall 
behold them agitated by every wind, swelling amid 
every storm, and traversing, unbridled and destructive, 
that land of France, in which they were about to plough 
inch deep furrows, and that unhappy reign which they 
were soon to desolate by their inundations. 


CHAPTER II. 

There is no romance writer or historian who has not 
metaphysically enlarged on slight causes and great ef¬ 
fects. It is impossible to fathom the depths of history, 
or the intricacies of the heart, without being alarmed on 
perceiving how easily a frivolous incident, which, at its 
birth, passed unheeded and unperceived amidst that in¬ 
finite number of trifling events of which life is com¬ 
pounded, may, at the expiration of a certain lapse of 
time, become the catastrophe of an existence or an 
empire. Therefore it is one of the most attractive 
studies of the poet and philosopher, to penetrate into 
that fulfilled catastrophe, as into the crater of the ex¬ 
tinguished volcano; then following it into all its ramifi¬ 
cations, to trace it back to its source. It is true that 
those wiiose dispositions incline them to devote them¬ 
selves to such researches, and who follow them for a 
length of time, and, enthusiastically, run the hazard of 
gradually exchanging their old ideas for new ones, and, 
according as they are guided by the torch of science or 
the star of faith, from religious become atheistical, or 
from irreligious become believers. For, in the concate¬ 
nation of circumstances, the one lias imagined that he 
lias discovered the fantastic caprice of chance, and the 
other the intelligent, hand of God. The one, like Ogo 
Foscolo, has uttered the word “ Fatality the other has 
said, with Silvio IVlIico, “ l’rovidenee and thus has been 
uttered by them the only two words that have their 
complete equivalents in our language—despair and re¬ 
signation. 

It is, doubtless, from the contempt in which they have 
held these minute details, and the curious researches, 
that our modern historians have made the study of our 
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history* bo dry and tiresome. What is most interesting 
in the organization of the human machine is not the 
organa necessary to life, hut the muscles from which it 
derives its strength, and the infinite combination of veins 
which supply it with blood. 

Instead of this criticism which we would avoid, we 
shall, perhaps, incur the opposite reproach. We are con¬ 
vinced that, in the material organization of Nature, as in 
the moral existence of man—in the successions of beings 
as in the events of life—there is no inconsistency ; that 
no one step of the ladder of Jacob is broken ; and that 
every kind has its proper place, every thing its pre¬ 
cedent. 

We will therefore do all in our power in order that the 
thread may not break in our hands which unites tile tri¬ 
vial events to the grand catastrophe; and our readers 
will only have to follow it, to wind through, with us, the 
thousand meanderings of the garden of Daedalus. 

This exordium appeared necessary to ns at the com¬ 
mencement of a chapter that might, at first, appear in¬ 
consistent with that which we have just written, and 
unconnected with those that are to follow. It is true 
that the mistake would soon be discovered; but we yield 
to fear from experience, and are anxious lest we should 
he judged partially before we have been examined uni¬ 
versally. This explanation having been given, we return 
to our subject. 

If the reader is not afraid of trusting himself with us 
in the streets of Paris, which, at the close of the pre¬ 
ceding chapter wo have shown him so deserted and 
gloomy, we will transport him to the Hue Coipriiliere and 
of the Hue du fciejour. We shall scarcely be euscouced 
there, before we shall perceive a man issue forth from a 
private door of the hotel de Touraine, (which after¬ 
wards became the hotel d’Orleans.) enveloped in one of 
those large cloaks, the hoods of which were lowered over 
the face when those who wore them wished to be un¬ 
known. This man, after .having-stopped to count the 
hour, which was striking ten by the great clock of the 
Louvre, no doubt finds that this hour would be dangerous 
to him ; for iu order that he may not he taken unprepared, 
he draws his sword from the scabbard, makes it bend, by 

* It must be understood that, in charges of this nature, Guizot, Cha* 
teaubriand, and Thierry are always excepted. 
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placing the point against the threshold, as if to convince 
himself of its temper; and satisfied, no doubt, by the 
examination he had made, he walks carelessly forward, 
drawing sparks from the pavement with the point of his 
sword, and singing, in a low voice, an ancient roundelay 
of the household of De Coucy. 

Let us follow him into the Rue des tttuves, but yet 
slowly, for he stops at the Croix des Trahoir to say a short 
prayer ; then, rising up again, he renews his song where 
he had left it off', and goes down the great Rue §t. Ilonore, 
singing gradually in a lower tone, as he approaches the 
Rue de la Ferromierie; having reached it., he wholly ceases 
his Kinging, and silently skirts along a third part of the 
wall of the Cemetery des Saints-Innocents; then, sud¬ 
denly crossing the street at a rapid pace, lie stops before 
a little door at which he gives three gentle knocks. It 
appeared, however, that he was expected ; for, soft as 
was the call, it was answered by these words— 

“ Is it you, Master Louis?” and on an affirmative 
response, the door was quietly opened, and again closed 
as soon as the threshold was passed. 

And yet, great as was the apparent haste of the per¬ 
sonage whom we have heard called Master Louis, he 
stopped in the passage, returned his sword to the scab¬ 
bard, and, throwing the kind of mantle with sleeves that 
he had worn over the arm of his conductress, appeared in 
a costume which was at the same time simple, but ele¬ 
gant. This costume, which was that of a squire of a 
good household, consisted of a hood of dark velvet, and 
of a tight-fitting coat, of the same material and colour, 
slashed from the wrist to the shoulder, to display a tight 
sleeve of green camlet, and was completed by tight pan¬ 
taloons of violet-coloured stuff, on one of the thighs of 
■which was embroidered an escutcheon, supporting three 
fleurs-de-lis in gold, and surmounted by a ducRl coronet. 

When he found himself relieved from his cloak, Master 
Louis, though he had neither light nor mirror, bestowed 
a minute upon his toilette; and it was not till he had 
drawn down his coat that it might fit gracefully to his 
figure, that he was certain that his beautiful fair hair 
fell smooth and even on his shoulders, that be said in an 
easy manner— 

“ Good even, nurse Joanna. Yon keep a good watch, 
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for which I thank yon. What is your pretty mistress 
doing ?” 

“ She is waiting for you.” 

“ Very well, here 1 am. She is in her little room, is 
she not P” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“ And her father P” 

“ He is in bed.” 

“ Good.” 

At this foment, the point of his long, upturned shoo 
touched the first step of the winding stairs that led to the 
upper rooms of the house; and although there was no 
light whatever, he mounted the flights like a man to 
whom the way was familiar. Having reached the se¬ 
cond floor, he perceived a light through the opening of a 
door: this he gently approached, and had only to push 
it with his hand, to find himself in an apartment, 
the furniture of which was that of a person of the middle 
rank. 

The unknown had entered it on tiptoe, and without 
being heard. He could, therefore, examine for a moment 
the graceful picture offered to his view. Near a bed, with 
twisted columns, and green damask curtains, a young 
girl was kneeling before her praying-desk. .She was 
clothed in a long white robe, whose sleeves, hanging 
even to the ground, allowed her gracefully-rounded arms 
to be seen from the elbow, terminated by two hands, 
white and tapering, on which her head was resting. Her 
long, fair hair, falling over her shoulders, followed the 
undulations of her figure, and descended, like a net-work 
of gold, even to the floor. There was something so sim¬ 
ple in this costume, so celestial and aerial, that it might 
have been imagined that sha.who bore it belonged to ano¬ 
ther world, if some stifled sobs had not denoted a daugh¬ 
ter of earth, boro of woman and made to sutler. 

On hearing these sobs, the unknown made a movement. 
The young girl turned round. The unknown remained 
motionless on seeing her so sad and so pale. 

Then she arose, came forward softly towards this hand¬ 
some young man, who remained silent and astonished, 
watching her approach: then, when she was some steps 
from him, she put her knee to the ground. 

“ What are you doing, Odette ?” he said to her; “ and 
what means this attitude ?” 
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“ It is,” said the young girl, sorrowfully shaking her 
head, “ that which suits a poor child like myself, when 
she finds herself in the presence of such a great prince as 
you are.” 

“ Are you dreaming, Odette V” 

‘‘Would to God I were dreaming, your excellence; 
and that, on waking, I found myself, a 8 I was before 
I saw you, without tears in my eyes, without love in my 
heart!” 

“ Upon my soul you are mad, or some one gnust have 
told-you a lie. Come, let us see.” 

At these words, he threw his arms round the young 
girl’s waist, and raised her up ; but she recoiled from the 
duke, by pushing him with her hands, and bending back¬ 
wards, but yet without being able to break the bond that 
retained her. 

“I am not mad, your excellence,” she continued, 
without making any further effort to disengage her elf, 
of which she perceived the inutility, “ and moreover, no 
one has told me a lie : I saw you myself.” 

“ And where ?” 

“In the procession, speaking to Madame the Queen; 
and I recognised you, although you were magnificently 
dressed, your excellence.” 

“ But you deceive yourself, Odette ; and some re¬ 
semblance misleads you.” 

“ Yes, I endeavoured to think so, and perhaps I might 
have concluded that I was mistaken; bHt another noble¬ 
man went and addressed you, and I discovered the per¬ 
son who came here with you the day before yesterday, 
whom you called your friend, and who, you eaid, was, 
like vourself, in the service of the Duke of Touraine.” 

“ Pierre de Craon VP 

“ Yes, that is his name, I believe : so I was told 1”— 
She paused, and then resumed, with great sadness:— . 

“ You did not see me, yoar excellence; for you had 
no eyes but for the queen. You did not hear the cry 1 
gave when I fainted, and thought I was dying; for you 
only listened to the queen’s voice, and that is natural 
enough, she is so beautiful—All / my God I my God !’’ 

At these words, the heart of the poor child was over¬ 
whelmed with sobs. 

“Well,now, Odette,” said the duke, “what does it 
signify who I am, if I always love you ?” 
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What does it signify, yoar excellence?” said Odette, 
releasing herself from his arms—“ what does it signify, 
do you say ? I do not understand yon.” 

Bat almost immediately, and ns if exhausted by the 
effort, she let her head fall upon her bosom, looking still 
at the duke. 

“ And what would become of me,” she said, “ if, be¬ 
lieving you my equal, 1 had yielded to you, iu the hope 
of marrying me, when you implored me on your knees ? 
This evening on coming here, you would bare found me 
dead. Oh! but you would have soon forgotten me-#the 
queen is so beautiful!” 

“ Come, then, Odette: I confess that I have deceived 
you, in saying that I was only a squire: I am the Duke 
of Touraine. It is true.” 

Odette heaved a profound sigh. 

“ But tell me, do you not love me better, rich and bril¬ 
liant as you saw me yesterday, than simpie and poor as 
yc u see me now f” 

“ I, your excellence P I do not love you ” 

“ What] But you have told me twenty times— 

“ I loved Louis the squire—I loved him who was the 
equal of the poor Odette of the Oharaps-Divers; I loved 
him sufficiently to give up roy blood and my life for him 
with a smile; I would also give them, from duty, to his 
excellence, the Duke of Touraine. But what would the 
noble husband of Madame Valentine of Milan, and the 
gallant cavalier of Queen Isabel of Bavaria, do with my 
blood and my life ?” 

The duke wasgoiug to answer, when the nurse entered 
in great affright. “ Oh, my poor child,” said she, run¬ 
ning up to Odette, “what do they want to do with 
you P” 

“Who?” said the duke. 

“ Oh, Master Louis! they have sent for mademoiselle.” 

“ Where from P” 

“ From the court.” 

The duke frowned. 

“ From the court?” And he looked at Odette. “And 
who has sent for her, may I inquire?” he added, looking 
distrustfully at Joanna. 

“ Madame Valentine of Milan.” 

“ My wife 1” exclaimed the duke. 

“His wife!” repeated Joanna, quite astounded. 

“Yes, his wife,” said Odette, laying her band npon 
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the nurse’s shoulder, “ it is his excellence the king’s bro- 
ther that you see there. And he lias a wife, and he 
•will have said to that wife, with a laugh, 1 There is, 
in the Rue de ia Ferronnerie, opposite the Cemetry des 
Saints-Iunocents, a poor girl, who receives me every 
evening, whilst her aged father—oh, it is wonderful how 
she loves me!’” Odette gave a hitter latfgh. “ That is 
what he has said to her; and his wife, doubtless, wishes 
to see me.” 

“ Odette,” broke in the duke, with great vehemence, 
“ nwy 1 die if it is so! I would rather have lost a hun¬ 
dred thousand livres than this should have happened! 
Oh, I swear that 1 will find out who has revealed our 
secrets; and evil betide him who has thus trifled with 
me!” lie made a movement to leave the room. 

“ Where are you going, your excellence ?” said 
Odette. 

“ No one in the Hotel de Touraine has any right to give 
an order but myself; and 1 am going to command the 
people who aro below to retire instantaneously.” 

“ Vou are at liberty to do just as you please, your ex¬ 
cellence ; but these men will recognise you: they will 
tell Madame Valentine that you are here, of which, she 
is, perhaps, ignorant. She will believe me more culpable 
than I am at present, and then I shall be lost without re¬ 
demption.” 

“ But you will not go to the hotel de Touraine f" 

“ On the contrary, your excellence, it is necessary that 
I should go. I shall see Madame Valentine; and. if she 
has only suspicions, I will confess everything to her. 
Then I will fall at her knees, and she will pardon me. 
As for you, your excellence, she will pardon you too; 
and your absolution will be even easier to be obtained 
than mine.” 

“Do what you like, Odette,” said the duke; “you are 
always right, and you are an angel.” 

Odette smiled sadly, and made a sign to Joanna to give 
her a mantle. 

“ And how do you mean to go to the hotel ?” 

“ Those men have got a litter,” said Joanna, placing 
the mantle on the shoulders of her mistress. 

“ At any rate, I will watch over you,” said the duke. 

“ Sod has as yet guarded me, your excellence; and I 
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hope that he will, in his goodness, guard me for the fu¬ 
ture.” 

At these words, she bowed respectfully to the duke: 
then descending the staircase, “ Here I am, gentlemen,” 
she said to the men who were waiting for her: “ I am 
at your command; lead me where you please.” 

The duke remained a moment motiouless and silent 
where Odette had left him : then, rushing out of the 
room, he rapidly descended the stairs, and stopped a mo¬ 
ment at the street-door, to observe the direction the men 
who attended the litter had taken. He saw them g#ng 
towards the Bue St. Honore, with a torch on each side 
of it. He ran towards the Hue St. Denis, then turned 
down the Bue aux Fers, and, crossing the corn-market, 
he reached the Hotel de Touraine in ti ne to see the train 
at the end of the Bue des Etuves. Certain that he had 
preceded them by some minutes, he entered by the pri¬ 
vate door from which we have seen him issue forth ; and, 
gaining his own apartment, he glided noiselessly towards 
a cabinet which led to Madame Valentine’s bed-chamber, 
through the windows of which he could see all that 
took place in that chamber. 

Madame Valentine was standing, irritated, aud impa¬ 
tient. At the slightest noise she turned her eyes towards 
the entrance door; and her beautiful black eyebrows, 
that formed such a perfect arch when her face was calm, 
were violently contracted. She was, however, richly and 
most becomingly dressed; and yet, from time to time, 
she went fo the glass, and compelled her countenance to 
resume that expression of softness which constituted the i 
principal character of her features; then she added some 
ornament to her head-dress; for she wished actually to 
crush this woman, who had the audacity to be her rival, 
both by the dignity of her rank and the splendour of her 
beauty. 

At last she heard an unmistakeable sound proceed from 
the room leading to her own. She stopped to listen, put 
one hand to her brow, whilst, with the other, she sought 
support by resting it on the sharp projection of a carved 
arm-chair; for a mist passed before her eyes, and she felt 
her knees tremble. At last the door opened, and a ser¬ 
vant appeared, announcing that the young female whom 
tiie duchess wished to see was waiting her pleasure to 
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enter. The duchess made a sign that ahe was ready to 
receive her. 

Odette had left her mantle in the ante-room. She 
therefore made her appearance in that simple costume in 
which we have seen her; only she had braided her long 
hair into a tress, and, as she had found nothing in the 
litter with which to fasten it to her forehead, it fell over 
her bosom, even to her knees. She stopped at the door, 
which closed behind her. 

The duchess remained mute and motionless*before this 
fair and pure apparition. She was astonished at finding 
this young girl, of whom, doubtless, she had formed a 
different idea, so modest and dignified. At last she found 
that she must speak first, for all the embarrassment was 
on her side. 

“Come forward,'’ she said in a voice, the natural soft¬ 
ness of which was changed by emotion. 

Odette advanced, with her eyes cast down, but with 
a calm countenance ; and, when within three steps of 
the duchess, she put one knee to the ground. 

“ It is you then,” continued Madame Valentine, 
“ who wish to injure me in his excellence's love, and 
who afterwards think that you have nothing to do but 
to kneel to roe to obtain my pardon.” 

Odette rose up quickly; a burning blush overspread 
her face. 

“ I put one knee to the ground, madame,” said she, 
“not for you to pardon me; for, thank heaven, I can 
reproach myself with no fault towards you. I put my 
knee to the ground, because you are a great princess, 
and I am only a poor girl; but, now that I have paid 
this honour to your rank, I will speak to you standing. 
Your highness may question me, and I am ready to 
answer you.” 

Madame Valentine had not expected this calmness. 
She comprehended that nothing but candour could support 
. it, or effrontery counterfeit it. She saw those beautiful 
eyes, so soft and transparent that they appeared to be 
purposely made to speak all that was passing in the 
heart, and she felt that that heart must be as pure as that 
of the Virgin. The Duchess of Touraine was good. 
The first emotion of Italian jealousy that had made ber 
act and speak was extinguished; she held forth her hand 
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to Odette, and Mid to her, -with an inexpressible softness 
of voice, “ Come.” 

This change in the tone and manners of the duchess, 
■worked a sudden revolution in the feelings of the jhjot 
girl. She had armed herself against anger, but not 
against kindness. She took the duchess’s hand and pressed 
it to her lips. ' 

“Oh!" she said, sobbing, “I swear to you, that it 
was not my fault. He came to my father’s house as a 
simple squire of the Duke of Touraiue, under the pre¬ 
tence of buying horses lor his master. I saw him my- 
aelf: I saw him! he is so handsome! and I looked at 
him in perfect confidence—I thought he was my equal. 
He came aud spoke to me: I had never beard such a soft 
voice, except in my infant dreams, at that time when 
angels yet descended on my slumbers. I was ignorant 
of everything—that lie was married, that he was a duke, 
that he was a prince. Had I known that he was your 
husband, madame, and had I known that you were so 
beautiful and so splendid as you are, I should have soon 
guessed that he was only laughing at me. But at last 
all is said: he never loved me, and—and 1 no longer 
love him.” 

“ Poor girl,” said Valentine, looking at her—“ poor 
girl, who believes that, having loved him once, he can 
be forgotten ?” 

“ I did not say that I should forget him,” replied 
Odette sorrowfully: “ I said that 1 should love him no 
more; for one cannot love any but one’s equal: it is im¬ 
possible to love any one but the man whose wife you 
may become.—Oh ! yesterday, yesterday, when I saw 
that magnificent procession, with its splendid dresses— 
when I recognised every feature of that Louis, whom I 
believed my own, in Louis Duke of Touraiue, who is 
yourB—oh 1 I swear to you, I thought that some spell 
had been cast over me, and that my eyes deceived me. 
He spoke; and I ceased to breathe and to live, that 1 
might listen, It was his voice : he spoke to the queen. 
Oh! the queen!” 

Odette trembled convulsively, and the duchess turned 
pale for an instant. 

“ Ho you not hate the queen r” added Odette, with an 
expression of melancholy impossible to describe. 
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Madame Valentine hastily placed her hand on the 
young girl's mouth. 

“Silence, child!” she said ; “Madame Isabel is onr 
sovereign. God has given her for our mistress, and we 
ought to love her.” 

“ That is what my father said to me when I returned 
home almost in a dyiug state, and when f said that I did 
not love the queen.” 

Ttie eyes of the duchess were fixed on Odette with an 
expression of extreme softness and benevolenae. At this 
moment the young girl raised her own. The eyes of the 
two females met; the duchess opened her arms; Odette 
threw herself at her feet, and embraced her knees. 

“ Now I have nothing more to say to you,” said Ma¬ 
dame Valentine; “ promise me to see him no more—that 
is all.” 

“I cannot promise you that, madame, unfortunately 
for me ;*for the duke is rich and powerful: he can, if I 
remain in Paris, force himself into iny presence; and if I 
depart, he can follow me. I dare not, therefore, promise 
you to see him no more ; but I can swear that I will die, 
when I have seen him once again.” 

“You are an angel,” said the duchess, “and I shall 
hope for some happiness in this world, if you will pray 
for me.” 

“ Pray to God for you, madame! And are yon not one 
of those fortunate princesses who have a fairy for their 
godmother P You are young, you are beautiful, yon are 
powerful, and you are permitted to love him.” 

“Then pray to God that he may love me—he !’ 

“ I will try,” said Odette. 

The duchess took up a small silver whistle which lay 
on a table, and sounded it. At this call, the same valet 
that had announced Odette opened the door. 

“ Conduct this young damsel back to her bouse,” said 
the duchess, “ and take care that no accident befal her. 
Odette,” added the duchess, “ should you ever require 
aid, protection, and succour, think of me, and come to 
me.” And she held her hand out to her as to her sister. 

“I shall henceforth require very little in this world, 
madame; but, believe me, it will not be necessary to 
have nepd of you, to think of you.” 

She bowed, and left the room. 

When atone, Madame Valentine sat down, her head 
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rwting on her bosom, and fell into a profound reverie. 
She had been for some minutes absorbed by her thoughts, 
when the door of the cabinet gently opened. The duke 
entered without being heard, and approaching his wife, 
so that she could not see him, he went and leant upon 
the back of the chair on which she was seated; then, 
after a brief idfcerval, seeing that she did not perceive 
him, he raised a necklace of magnificent pearls from his 
own neck, held it over the head of the duchess, and let it 
fall over h%r shoulders. Valentine uttered an exclama¬ 
tion, and, raising her head, beheld the duke. 

The glance she cast on him was rapid and penetrating ; 
bnt the duke was prepared for this investigation, and 
bore it with the calm smile of one who knew nothing of 
what had passed; and more than that, when the duchess 
lowered her head, he put his arm around her neck, and 
raising her face, he drew her gently backward, thus 
obliging her to look at him a second time. 

“ What do you want with me, your excellence ?” said 
Valentine. 

“It is really a disgrace to the East,” said the duke, 
gently taking in his hands the chain he had just given to 
his wife, and separating her lips with the pearls: “ here 
is a necklace which was sent me as incomparable by the 
King of Hungary, Sigismond of Luxembourg. He thought 
that he had made me a present worthy of an emperor, 
and yet here I have pearls more white and still more 
precious than his.” 

Valentine sighed; but the duke did not seem to ob¬ 
serve it. 

“ Do you know that I have beheld nothing equal to 
you, my fair duchess, and that I am most fortunate in pos¬ 
sessing such a vast treasure of beauty? Some days ago, 
the Duke de Berri vaunted so highly to me the soft eyes 
of the queen, which I had not yet seen, that yesterday I , 
took advantage of the station I held near her, to examine 
them at my ease.” 

“ Well, and what then?” said Valentine. 

“ Well, I remember that I have seen two—it is true I 
cannot very well recal where—that might boldly bear a 
comparison with them. Look at me now. Ah! yes: it 
was at Milan that I saw them, in the palace of Duke 
Galeas. They shone under the two most beautiful black 
eyebrows that the pencil of an Italian artist #ver traced 
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on the brow of an Italian girl; they belonged to a certain 
Valentine, who became the wife of I know not what 
Duke of Touraine, who it must be confessed, was not 
worthy of his good fortune.” 

“ And do you think that this good fortune appeared 
very great to him ?” said Valentine, ^yith a look of 
mingled sorrow and love. 

The duke took hef hand and placed it on his heart. 
Valentine endeavoured to withdraw it; the duke retained 
it between his own, and drawings splendid ring from 
his finger, he transferred it to that of his wife. 

“ What does tins ring mean ?” said Valentine. 

“ It is something that properly belongs to you, my fair ' 
duchess; for it is yon who made me win it. I must tell 
you about it.” The duke left the place he occupied be¬ 
hind his wife’s chair, and, seating himself on a footstool 
at her feet, he rested his elbows on the arms of her chair. 
“Yes, won it,” he repeated, “and again of this poor 
Sire de Coucy.” 

“ How was that!’’ 

“ Now you shall know; and I advise you to be angry 
with him, for he pretended that he had seen at least twe» 
hands as beautiful as yours.” 

“ And where did he see them P” 

“On going to buy a palfrey in the Itue de la Fernra- 
nerie.” 

“ And whose were they ?” 

“ They belonged to the daughter of a horse-dealer. I 
denied that the thing was possible. He obstinately per¬ 
sisted in his assertion ; so that we betted, he this ring, I 
the string of pearls. (Valentine looked at the duke, as if 
to read his very soul.) Then I dressed myself as a squire 
to see this paragon, and went to the old man’s house in 
the Champs-Divers, to buy, at an outrageous price, two 
of the very worst steeds that a horseman bearing a duke's 
coronet ever mounted for the punishment of his faults. 
Then I saw this goddess of the white arms, as the divine 
Homer would have said; and it must be confessed that 
Coucy was not such an arrant fool as I a.t first thought 
him : indeed, it is wonderful how such a beautiful flower 
could have flourished in such a garden. And yet, my fair 
duchess, I did not confess myself vanquished. As a brave 
cavalier, i. supported the honour of the lady of my 
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thoughts; whilst Coney still maintained his assertion. 
In short, we were going to ask permission of our lord the 
king, to allow us to have a tilt to settle the question, 
when it was agreed to refer it to Pierre de Craon, the 
judge of the field, lie being very'expert in such matters. 
Many times did we go together to the house of this fair 
girl—faith, I believe for three days—and, upon my 
honour, Craon is an excellent jndge^snd there is the ring 
on your finger! Now, what do you say to all this?” 

“ That I, knew it, your excellence,” said Valentine, 
looking doubtfully at him. 

“ Oh! oh! and how was that? Coney is too gallant a 
cavalier to have made yon such a disclosure." 

“ Therefore it is not from him that I have the informa¬ 
tion.” 

“ And from whom then ?” said Louis, affecting a tone 
of the greatest carelessness. 
h “ From your judge of the field.” 

“ Messire Pierre de Craon ? Ah!” 

The duke’s eyebrows contracted violently, and he 
ground his teeth; but he instantly resumed tiis smiling 
*ir. 

“Yes, I understand,” he continued: “Pierre knows 
that I hold him as my companion, and that he is greatly 
in my good graces: he Iihs, therefore, aspired to enter 
into yours. Admirably well done! But do you not find 
it very late to be thus chatting about these nonsensical 
affairs? Remember that the king expects us to dinner 
to-morrow; that there is a joust on leaving the table; 
that I am going to maintain, at the point of my lance, 
that you are the fairest of the fair; and that there I shall 
not have Pierre de Craon for umpire.” 

At these words, the duke went to the door, into the 
rings of which he inserted the transverse bar of wood, 
covered with velvet and embroidered with fleurs-de-lis, 
which was to fasten it within. 

Valentine followed him with her eyes ; then, when he 
returned toiler, she arose, and throwing her arms around 
his neck, 

“Oh, your excellence!” she said, “you are very cul¬ 
pable indeed, if you deceive me.” 
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chapter iii. 

The next morning the Duke of Touraine arose early, 
and went to the palace, where he found King Charles 
just going to mass, tfe king, who was very fond of him, 
received him with a smile on his countenance; but he 
perceived that the duke appeared very melancholy. This 
distressed him: he held out his hand, jind looking 
earnestly at him, “ My fair brother,” said lie to him, with 
■ much affection, “ what vexes you ? Tell me, for yon 
appear much disturbed.” 

“ Your excellence,” said the duke, “ there is sufficient, 
cause for it.” 

“ Come,” said the king, putting his arm within that of 
fhe duke, and leading him to a window, “ tell me what 
it is, for we wish to know ; and if any one has injured 
you, it shall be our business <o have justice done you.” 

Then the Duke of Touraine recounted the scene that 
had passed the*night before, which we have endeavoured 
to describe to the reader. lie told him how Messire 
Pierre de Craon had betrayed his confidence, in disclosing 
his secrets-to Madame Valentine, and that from a bad 
motive. Then, when he saw that the king shared his 
resentment, he added, 

“Your excellence, I swear, by the allegiance I owe 
you, that if you do not give me justice on this man, 1 
will proclaim him a traitor and liar this very day, in the 
presence of the whole court, and^that he shall only die by 
my hand." 

“ You will take no steps in the matter,” said the king, 
“at our entreaty, will you ? But we ourselves will send 
him an order, at the latest by this evening, to vacate our 
palace, and apprise him that we have no longer any fur¬ 
ther occasion for his services. This is not the first com¬ 
plaint that has reached us concerning him; and, if we 
have turned a deaf ear to them, it has been out of regard 
to you, as we knew that he was one of your special fa¬ 
vourites. Our brother, the Duke of Anjou, King of 
Naples, of Sicily, and of Jerusalem, in which is Calvary 
-—(here the king crossed himself)—has, if we may be¬ 
lieve, had much reason to complain of him, respecting va» 
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rious large sums which he has diverted from him. Be¬ 
sides, he is cousin to the Duke of Brittany, who pays no 
attention to onr will, and gives daily proof of it; for he 
has made no reparation, as wetfequired of him, with re¬ 
spect to or.r good Constable. I remember, also, that this 
wicked duke persists in refusing to recognize the autho¬ 
rity of the pope at Avignon, whoia the true pope; and 
that he continues, in spite of m^irohibition, to stamp 
money in gold, although it is not permitted to a vassal to 
coin any «but copper money. Then, furthermore,” con¬ 
tinued the king, growing warmer every moment, “ I 
know, and that from good authority, my brother, that his 
officers of justice do not acknowledge the jurisdiction of * 
the parliament of Paris ; and what almost amounts to the 
crime of high treason, that he even proceeds so far as to 
receive the absolute oath of his vassals, without the re¬ 
serve of my sovereignty as his liegelord. All these things, 
and many others besides, make it impossible for the rela¬ 
tions and friends of this duke to be my friends also. 
Hence it is also very well that you should have spme 
complaint to make agHinst Messire Pierre de Craon, re¬ 
specting whom 1 myself also began to hav^ cause of dis¬ 
trust. Therefore, let ns entirely drop the subject for the 
day; and, this evening, send and signify your will to 
him : I will do the same myself. As for the Duke of 
Brittany, it is an affair between a sovereign and his vas¬ 
sal; and, should King Richard grant us the three years’ 
truce that we have demanded, although he should be 
supported by onr uncle of Burgundy, whose wife is his 
niece, we will then speedily endeavour to ascertain who 
is master of the realm nf.France—he or myself.” 

The duke expressed his gratitude to the king for so 
completely sympathizing in his wrongs, and prepared to 
retire; hut as the bell of the holy chapel was then tolling 
for mass, the l;iug invited him to attend it, especially as, 
on this particular occasion, the service was to be per¬ 
formed by the Archbishop of Rouen, Messire Gillanme de 
Vienne, and the queen was to assist at it, attended by 
the lords and ladies of the court. 

After the mass, King Charles, Queen Isabel, and the 
Duke of Tournine entered the banqnetting-room, where 
they found assembled, and awaiting them, all the lords 
and ladies that their rank, their dignity, or the pleasure 
of the king and queen had invited to dinner. The repast 
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was served, on an immense marble table; besides which, 
against one of the columns of the room, the king's side¬ 
board had been raised, sumptuously covered with gold 
and silver plate. All around the table were harriers, 
guarded by ushers and mace-bearers, that none but those 
appointed to serve at the table might enter; end yet, in 
spite of all these precautions, it was with the utmost, 
difficulty that the service could be performed,the pres# of 
the -people was so great. 

When the king, the prelates and the ladies had washed 
their hands in silver ewers, which the valets presented on 
their knees, the Bishop of Noyon.'who took the head of 
the king’s table, sat down ; after him came the Bishop of 
Langres and the Archbishop of Rouen, and then the king, 
lie was dressed in an outer coat or robe of vermilion 
coloured velvet, lined with ermine, and bore on his head 
the crown of France. Near him was Madame Isabel, 
who also wore a golden crown. To the right of the 
queen was the King of Armenia ; and below him; in the 
following order :— the Duchess de Berri, the Duchess of 
Burgundy, the Duchess of Touraiue, Mademoiselle dt* 
Nevres, Mademoiselle Bonne de Bar, the I.ady de Coucy, 
Mademoiselle Marie de Harcourt; then, at last, below 
all, the Ladf'de Sully, wife of Messire (<uy de Trimouille. 

Besides these tables, there were two others, the 
honours of which were performed by the Dukes of 
Touraiue, Burgundy, Bourbon and Berri, and round them 
were seated quite five hundred lords aud damsels ; but 
the press was so great, that they were served with much 
difficulty. 

“As i'or the dishes, which were excellent and remark¬ 
able,” says Froissart, * I have only to call your attention 
to them ; but I will enlarge more on the entremets* 
which were so well arranged that nothing could be bet¬ 
ter.” 

This kind of spectacle, which at this epoch divided 
the repast into two parts, was greatly in use and much 
esteemed. Therefore, as soon as the first course was fi¬ 
nished, the guests arose, and went to take the best 
places they could find at the windows, on the benches, 
and even on the tables, placed purposely around the 

* This term is at present used to denote the dainty dishes served be- 
tween the courses, and which are now substituted for the amusement* 
bare described.—-T ranst-ator, 
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court. There was such a vast throng, that the balcony 
occupied by the king and queen was, like the others, en¬ 
cumbered with lords and ladies. 

In the middle of the court-yard of the palace, was 
erected a chateau in wood, forty feet high, and sixty feet 
long, including the wings. At the four corners of the 
chateau, therA were four towers, and in the middle a 
fifth, higher than all the otherg. Now this chateau re¬ 
presented the great and strong city of Troy, and the 
lofty towgr the palace of Ilion. Around the walls were 
the banners with the arms of King Priam, of his brave son 
Hector, and of the kings and princes who were shut up in 
Troy with them. This edifice was placed on four wheels, 
which men directed from within, and by the aid of whom 
all the movements necessary for its defence could be regu¬ 
lated. Their adroitness was soon put to the test; for, 
from two-quarters, a tent and a vessel advanced to assail 
them, mutually supporting each other. The tent repre¬ 
sented the camp, and the vessel the fleet of the Greeks. 
Both of them were hung with the arms of the most va¬ 
liant knights who followed King Agamemnon, from the 
swift-footed Achilleg, to the prndent losses. There 
were at least two hundred men in the tent and the ves¬ 
sel ; and, under the door of the king’s stables, appeared 
the head of the wooden horse, which was awaiting with 
laudable tranquillity the time when it was to enter upon 
the scene. But to the great grief of the spectators, the 
entertainment could not, reach this point; for, at the very 
moment that the Greeks of the vessel and the tent, with 
Achilles at their head, assailed with undaunted courage 
the Trojans in the chateau, which was bravely defended 
by Hector, a great crash was heard, followed by frightful 
motions and noises. It was then discovered that one 
of the scaffolds had broken down before the door of the 
Parliament, precipitating with it, in its fall, all those it 
supported. 

Then, ss always happens in such cases, every one, 
dreading the same misfortune for himself, screamed out 
as if this had actually taken place. There was, therefore, 
a vast confusion amid all this crowd, for all wished to get 
down stairs at the same moment, and rushed towards the 
staircasp, which also broke down. 'Although the queen 
the ladies, who were on the stone balconies of the 
palace, had nothing to fear, the alarm did not the less in- 
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vade them like a panic; and, whether from inconsiderate 
terror of a danger which couid not reach them, or to avoid 
seeing the scene of confusion which was passing under 
their eyes, they pressed backwards, and endeavoured thus 
to re-enter the banquetting-room ; but behind them were 
drawn up and accumulated a thick rampiyt of squires 
and pages; .and behind these were the people, who had 
taken advantage of the eagerness with which the ushers 
and mace-bearers had pressed towards the windows, to 
take possession of the apartment; so much so‘that Ma¬ 
dame Isabel could not penetrate this crowd, and fell, half 
dead and quite insensible, into the arms of the Duke of 
Tuuraiue, who was by her side. 

The king then gave orders that the amusements should 
ceusp. The tables were removed, and when the second 
course was arrauged, the barriers erected around were 
removed, so that the guests might more freely circulate 
in the spaces they occupied. Fortunately, no serious ac¬ 
cident happened. Madame de Coucv, however, had 
been slightly bruised, and Madame Isabel still Remained 
insensible. They conveyed her to a remote window, 
which they brtfite to give her air more quickly, which 
soon restored her to consciousness ; but she had been so 
much terrified, that she wished to depart immediately. 
As for the spectators in the courtyard, some had been 
killed, and a great number hud received injuries, more or 
less severe. 

In consequence of this, the queen mounted lift litter, 
and, attended by lords and ladies, forming a trai%around 
her of more than a thousand horses, she betook herself 
to the Hotel de St. Paul. As for the king, he entered a 
boat above the l\>nt-au-('bange, and ascended the Seine 
with the knights who were to take a partin the joust, 
which he was to lead. 

Ou reaching his palace, the king found a beautiful pre¬ 
sent, which forty of the principal inhabitants of the city 
came to offer him, in the name of the citizens of Paris. 
They were all attired in raiment of the same colour, as 
if in uniform. This present was in a litter, which being 
covered by silk crape, allowed the jewels of which it 
was composed to be seen. They were four goblets, four 
coolers, and six dishes, all of massive gold, and weigh¬ 
ing fifty marks.* 


* A auuk is right ounMsWfa. 
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When the king appeared, the litter-bearers, who were 
dressed as savages, set it down before him in the middle 
of the apartment; and one of the citizens who accom¬ 
panied it placing his knee to the ground before the king, 
said, 

“ Most deaj sire and noble king, your citizens of Paris 
present you, at the joyful commencement of your reigu, 
all the jewels that are withiu that litter, and similur 
presents are now being made to Madame tHfe Queen, and 
Madame the Duchess of Touraiue.” 

“ Many thanks !” replied the king. “These presents * 
are beautiful aud rich, and we will remember under all 
circumstances, those who have made them.” 

In fact, two similar litters were waiting upon the 
queen and the Duchess of Touraiue. That of the queen 
was borne by two men, disguised, the one as a bear, the 
other as a unicorn; aud it contained an ewer, two flasks, 
two bowls, two salt-cellars, six goblets, six coolers, all 
of massive gold; and twelve lamps, twenty-four por¬ 
ringers, six large dishes, and two silver basins, in ail 
weighing*three hundred marks. 

As for the porters wiio carried the litter destined for 
Madame the Duchess of Touraine, they were dressed as 
Moors, had their faces blackened, wore white turbans, 
as if they had been Saracens or Tartars, aud were 
covered with rich stuffs of silk. The litter contained, 
in gold, a vase, a large goblet, two comfit boxes, two 
large difhes, two salt-cellars; and, in silver, six goblets, 
Bix dishes, four-and twenty porringers, four-and-twenty 
•alt-cellars, aud twenty-four cups; and all, as well in 
gold as in silver, weighed two hundred marks. The 
total value of the gifts presented amounted, says Frois¬ 
sart, to more than 60,000 golden crowns. 

The citizens, by making these splendid presents to the 
queen, hoped to gain her good graces, and to induce her 
to be confined in the city of Paris, in order by that means, 
to obtain some diminution of the imposts. But it turned 
out quite otherwise; for when the itime of her aceouch- 
ment arrived, the king carried Isabel away; the excise 
tax was raised ; and the silver coin of twelve and four 
pennies, which had been current since the time of 
Charles V., was again debased; so much so, that as this 
coin was that, of the lower ranks of people and mendi* 
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cants, they were in want of the necessaries of life, from 
not being able to pass it * 

These presents, however, greatly delighted the queen 
and Madame Valentine, who graciously thauked those 
who had brought them. They then prepared to set out 
for the field of St. Catherine, where lists Jiad been pre¬ 
pared for the knights, and galleries erected for the 
ladies. 

Of the thirty knights who were to tilt this day, and 
who were designated the Knights of the Gulden Sun, 
because they carried a radiant sun on their bucklers, 
twenty-nine were already waiting, armed, in the lists. 
The thirtieth entered, and all the lances were lowered to 
receive him : it was the king. 

Almost at the same moment, avast murmur announced 
the arrival of the queen. She seated herself in the gal¬ 
lery prepared for her, haviug on her right the Duchess of 
Touraine, and on her left MademoiselleT de Nevres. 
Behind the two princesses stood Duke Louis and Duke 
John, from time to time exchanging some words, few 
and far between, with that cold politeness familiar to 
people who, from their position, are obliged to conceal 
their thoughts. The queen being seated, all the other 
ladies, who only waited for this moment, flocked in 
crowds into the space reserved for them, which was soon 
bespangled with staffs of gold and silver, and radiant 
with diamonds and preciouB stones. 

At this moment, the knights who were to joust mar¬ 
shalled themselves one after the other, with the king at 
their head. After him came the Dukes of Berri, Bur¬ 
gundy, and Bourbon; then the other twenty-six cham¬ 
pions, marching according to their rank and dignity. 
Each, on passing the queen, lowered his lance, even to 
the ground, and the queen bowed to each knight sepa¬ 
rately. 

This evolution being finished, the champions separated 
into two troops. The king took the command of one, 
and the constable of the other. Charles led his to the foot 
of the queen's balcony; Cliason retired to the opposite 
extremity. 

• Froissart, and tl\e Monk of St. Denis, 

+ Every woman whose husband had not yet been dubbed a knight wa* 
sailed Mademoiselle. 
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“ Your excellence of Touraine,” then Raid the Count 
de Nevres, “ have you felt no desire to join these noble 
knights, and to break a lance in honour of Madame 
Valentine?” 

' ‘‘My cousin,” drily responded the duke, “ the king my 
brother has permitted me to be the sole champion to¬ 
morrow. It is not in a melee, but in a joust—it is not 
one against one, but alone against all, that I wish to up¬ 
hold the beauty of m v lady and the honour of my name.” 

“ And y<^u might add, your excellence, that both might 
be maintained with other arms than the childrens’ 
playthings that are used in such games ” 

” Therefore, my cousin, I am ready to maintain them 
■with those that may be used to assail them. There witt 
be at the entrance of ray tent, a shield of peace, and a 
shield of war ; those who shall strike the shield of peace 
will do me honour; those who shall strike the shield of 
•war, will give me pleasure." 

The Count de Nevres bowed, like a man who, having 
gained all the information he wanted, wishes the conver¬ 
sation to drop. As for the Duke of Touraine, he appeared 
as if he did not understand the object of these questions, 
and began to play carelessly with the bands of lace that 
depended from the queen’s head dress. 

• At this moment, the trumpets sounded. The knights, 
to whom this signal announced that the melee was about 
to commence, buckled their shields round their necks, 
fixed themselves firmly iu their saddles, and placed their 
lances in rest so quickly, that every one was ready when 
the flourish of the trumpets ceased, and at the same time 
the voices of the judges of the field* were heard crying 
Oilt, from each end of the list*—“ Laissms aller.” » ; 

Scarcely were the words pronounced, when the sun 
was obscured by the clouds of dust, in the midst of 
Which it was impossible to follow the combatants.— 
Almost at the same instant, was heard the noise which 
tne two troops made in rushing against each other; and 
the lists appeared like a troubled sea, rolling its billows 
Of steel and gold. From time to time, some noble plume 
appeared ou the summit of one of them, like the foam- 
flake on the top of a wave. But almost all the flakes Of 
arms of this first course were lost to view; and it was 

• Celled by Soott, In << Ivanhoe,” the marihilj of the field.-, T*» 
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not until the trumpet had wounded the recal, and the 
two troops retreated, each to their own ground, that it 
couJd be discovered which side had the advantage.— 
Eight knights, mounted and armed, yet remained ronnd 
the king; they wire, the Duke of Burgundy, Messire 
Guillaume de Namur, Messire Guy de Tremouille, Messire 
.lean de llarpodanu'*, the Caron de Ver% Messire Eeg- 
nault de Hove, Messire Philippe de Bar, and Messire 
Pierre de (Vauii. 

The king had nt iir. t thought of prohibiting this latter 
from jousting, on account of the anger that he had con¬ 
ceived against him ; but lie had reflected that his retire¬ 
ment would disarms, the melee , for which’an equal 
number of antagonists was absolutely necessary. 

Six only remained with the constable: they were, the 
Duke de Lierri, M'-ssiro .lean de Carbancon, the Lord of 
Beaumanoir, Messire G»offroy de Ciiarny, Messire Jean 
de Vienne, and the Sin* fie Coney. All the others had 
either been boive to the earth, and therefore' had no 
longer tie- ri.-.hf to lemonnt their horses; or they had 
touched Ihebanier in n treating from their adversaries, 
and l)y this net were considered vanquished. The honouT 
of the first passage, therefore, rested with the king, who 
had preserved the greatest number of knights. 

-The pages and valets took advantage of this moment 
of repose to v-at.-r the lists, iu order to keep down the 
dust. Tin* ladies much approved of this contrivance; 
and the kninhw. certain that their prowess would hence¬ 
forth he seen and applauded, assumed fresh courage. 
Each, therefore, called iiis page or his squire, made him 
examine his armour, gird up his horse, buckle his shield 
tighter, and prepared anew for the combat. 

The digital was not long delayed. The trumpets 
sounded a second title*, the lances were again placed in 
rest, and at the words “ Laissez aller,” the two little 
troops, already diminished by half; rushed one upon the 
Other. 

All eyes were turn'd towards the king and Messire 
Oliver de Clisson, who were opposed to each other. 
Tiiey met in the middle of the list. The king struck his 
adversary in the middle of his shield so full and firmly, 
that the lance was broken; but, although the shock was 
great, the old soldier remained firm and upright in his 
saddle. His horse, however, was rather forced hack up- 
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ob his haunches, but righted himself nobly at the first 
touch of the spur. As for the constable, he had placed 
his lance in rest, as if to attack the king; but, when he 
had reached him, he raised its point, thereby indicating 
that he considered it an honour to have jousted with his 
sovereign, but that he respected him too much to strike 
him even id sport. 

“Clisson,Clisson,” said the king, laughing, “if you do 
not use your constable’s sword more skilfully than yonr 
knight’s lance, I will take the blade from you, and leave 
you only the scabbard. I would recommend you to come 
to the joustg with a reed for your arms, for it will render 
you as much service as your lance, if you mean always to 
use it in that manner.” 

“Your excellence,” replied Clisson, “with a reed I 
would face your highness’s enemies, and, with God’s aid, 
I hope that I should triumph over them ; for the respect 
and love which I feel for you would give me as much 
courage to defend you, as they have given me fear to 
attack you. As for the way in which I calculate on 
making use of my lance against all others than yourself, 
if yon wish to judge of it, look, your excellence, and that 
immediately.” 

Ita fact, Messire Guillaume de Namur, after having un¬ 
horsed Messire Geoffrey de Charney, had again taken the 
field, and was looking for a fresh adversary. But every 
one was engaged; and, although he had the right to as¬ 
sist those of his party who were too much pressed, he 
disdained this inequality. At this very moment he heard 
the voice of the constable, who cried out—“ Hero I am, 
if yon wish for any one, Messire de Namur 1” 

Guillaume bowfed his head, in token of his accepting 
the defiance, fixed himself firmly in his stirrups, set bis 
lance in rest, gathered up his reins and run at Messire 
Oliver, who, on his part, put his horse to a gallop to meet 
his adversary half way. They encountered. 

Messire Guillaume had directed the point of liis lance 
against Clisson’s helmet; and the blow was so well di¬ 
rected that it reached the constable on the top of his 
visor, and tore off his helmet. At the same moment, 
Messire Olivier’s lance had struck his adversary in the 
centre of his shield. Guillaume de Namur was too per¬ 
fect a knight to lose his seat; bat the violence of the blow 
was no great, that the girth broke, and the knight, com- 
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pletely OMftddled, rolled ten paces from hi* horse. The 
applause resounded from every side, and the ladies waved 
their scarfs. It was one of the most splendid courses 
that had been run. 

Clisson did not give himself time to call for another 
casque, for he saw that his little troop, which had not 
been able to recover its advantage, was greatly pressed. 
He threw himself with his uncovered head, into the 
middle of the melee, broke his lance, already shaken by 
three courses, on the casque of Messire Jean de Harpe- 
danne, whom he unhelmeted by the blow, and, drawing 
his sword, pressed him so vigorously, before he had time 
to recover himself, that he made him touch the barrier. 
Then he returned to the field of battle. Two knights only 
were now engaged; they were Messire de Craon, and the 
Lord of Beaumanoir. As for the king, he liqd remained 
a spectator of the joust, and had not resumed any share 
in it since he had rim against Clisson. The constable now 
followed his example, and awaited the result of the com¬ 
bat of his last knight, against his last antagonist. The 
advantage appeared to lean towards the Lord of Beau¬ 
manoir, when his sword broke on Messire Pierre de 
Craon’s buckler. As it was only permitted to use the 
sword and lance, and the Lord of Beaumanoir had broken 
both these weapons, he found himself, greatly to his vexa¬ 
tion, without any means of continuing the combat, and 
made a sign with his hand, that he considered himself 
vanquished. Messire Pierre de Craon turned round, be¬ 
lieving that he remained the sole champion on the field, 
when he saw Clisson, his old enemy, at fen paces from 
"him, and looking at him with a smile. The honour of 
the day was to be decided by these two. 

Pierre de Craon coloured beneath his visor; for, al¬ 
though be was a skilful knight, and accomplished in all 
feats of arms, he well knew the man of iron against whom 
he was about to contend. Yet he did not hesitate one 
instant, and loosening the reins on bis horse’s neck, he 
bent himself back almost to the crupper, took hie sword 
with both his hands, and rushed upon the constable. As 
he went, this sword was seen fo turn twice, as rapid and 
flashing as lightning ; then it fell, with a crash equal to 
that of a hammer striking an anvil, on the buckler by 
means of which Clisson defended his bare head. Most 
assuredly, if this sword had been sharp, the shield, thick. 
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and of fine steel as it was, would have been found a feeble 
defence against such a blow. But they contended with 
arms of courtesy, and the constable did not appear to be 
more shaken by this terrible blow, than if it had been 
Struck by a willow-wnnd, in the feeble hand of a child. 

The old warrior turned towards Pierre de Craon, who, 
carried away by his horse, had gone some Hteps beyond 
him; but who, already on bis guard, awaited him, with 
his point directed towards his face. This time it was 
the constable who attacked, and Pierre who defended 
himself. The attack was very simple: the constable heat 
off his enemy’s sword with his own; then, in his turn, 
taking his sword with both hands, and as if he disdained 
to make use of the blade, be struck such a violent blow 
with the pommel, full on Messire de Onion's helmet, that 
he drove i#in, as he would have done with a mace. The 
knight stretched out his arms, and fell insensible, without 
uttering a single word. 

Then the constable, going towards the king, leaped 
from his horse, and talcing his sword by' the point, he 
presented him the handle, thus declaring that he con¬ 
sidered himself vanquished, and that he yielded to the 
king the honour of the day. But the king, wlm saw that 
this was an act of pure courtesy, dismounted in turn, 
embraced Clisson, and led him, amid the applause of the 
ladies and lords, to the foot of the queen’s balcony, where 
he was for a long time congratulated by Madame Isabel, 
by the Duke of Touraine, who had seen with great plea¬ 
sure the misadventure that bad befallen Mess ire Pierre dfe 
Craon, and by the Duke de Nevres, who, although but' 
little influenced by friendship to the constable, was too 
good a jouster himself not to admire the great feats of 
arms that he had performed. 

At this moment, a cavalcade stopped before the church 
of St. Catharine.—He who appeared to be the leader dis¬ 
mounted from hiH horse, and came towards the lists. 
He entered booted, and covered with dust, and going 
-Straight up to the king, he put his knee to the ground, 
and presented a letter, sealed with the arms of the King 
of England. Charles opened it: it contained the truce 
granted by King Richard and his uncles, *vhich truce was 
to last for three years by land and sea: that is to say, 
from the first of August, 13-i'J, to the nineteenth of Au¬ 
gust, 1392. The king immediately read it out in a loud 
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voice; and this news, which every one anxiously expect¬ 
ed, and which reached them at such a moment, appeared 
yet a fresh and excellent presage of the happiness they 
hoped for from a reign commencing under such benignant 
auspices. Therefore, the Lord of Cliateaumorand, who 
was the bearer of this message, was greatly complimented 
by the court; and the king, to do him honour, and as a 
mark of his satisfaction, invited him to dine at his own 
table, and led him away, booted as he was, without even 
allowing him to change his dress. 

The evening of the same day, the Lord of La Eivierf, 
and Messire Jean Lemercier, from the king, and Mes- 
sire Jean do Beuil, and the Seneschal of Touraine, 
from the duke, presented themselves at the hotel of Mea¬ 
sure Pierre tie Oraon, which was situated near the ceme¬ 
tery of St. John, and signified to him, in the name of .the 
king and the duke, that neither the one nor the other had 
any further occasion for his services. 

The following night, although he was in great pain, 
and suffering from the blow he had received, and from 
the fall that followed if, Messire Pierre de Craonleifc 
Paris with his retinue, and took the road to Argon, 
where he possessed a large and strong chateau, which 
was called Sable. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The next morning, at break of day, heralds, in the livery 
of the Duke of Touraine, went through the streets of 
Paris, preceded by trumpets, stopping at all the cross- 
ways aud squares, and there reading letters of defiance, 
which, for the last mouth,bad been sent through all parts 
of the kingdom, as also into the principal towns of Eng¬ 
land, of Italy, and of Germany. They were conceived in 
the following terms: 

“ We, Louis of Valois, Duke of Touraine, by the grace 
of God, son and brother of the King of France, from the 
great desire that we have of seeing and knowing the 
noble gentlemen, knights or squires, whether of the realm 
of France, or of other realms, make it known, not through 
pride, hatred, or malevolence, but from the desire of their 
honourable company, with the consent of the king, our 
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brother, that we will keep the lists, from ten o'clock in 
the morning to three o’clock in the afternoon, and that 
against every one who may offer himself; and outside of 
_ onr tent, which will be elevated at the entrance of the 
’ field, our shields and bucklers will be suspnded, painted 
with our arms and escutcheons: that is to say, onr 
shields of war, 5 'and our bucklers of peace: and whoever 
. shall wish to joust, shall send his squire to touch, or 
shall himself touch, our buckler with the wood of his 
lance, if he wishes for the joust of peace; and our 
shield with the iron of his lance, if he wishes for the 
joust of war. And that all gentlemen, noble knights and 
squires, to Whom this thing shall become known, may 
consider this firm and determined, we have made these 
letters public, and have sealed them with our arms. 
Written, [executed, and given at Paris, in our hotel ef 
Touraine,the 20th day of June, in the year 1389 since the 
incarnation of our Saviour. 

The declaration of a joust, where the first prince of the 
blood# was to keep the lists, had for a long time caused 
a vast sensation. The king’s counsellors had endeavoured 
to oppose it, when the Duke of Touraine came to de¬ 
mand his brother’s permission to undertake the enter¬ 
prise, on the occasion of Madame Isabel’s entrance; and 
the king, who was himself fond of these kind of games, and 
excelled in feats of arms, yet sent for the Duke of Tou¬ 
raine, to entreat him to renounce this project. But he 
had replied, that he had undertaken this joust in the pre¬ 
sence of the ladies of the court; and the king, who well 
knew the value of such a declaration, had allowed the 
affair to proceed. 

, Besides, there was little danger incurred in such games. 
The adversaries almost invariably contended with arms 
of courtesy; and the shield of war, which accompanied 
the buckler of peace before the tent of the champion, was 
only there to indicate that its master would not recoil 
from any enterprise, and was ready to accept every kind 
of challenge. And yet it sometimes happened that indi- 

# It must not, however, be understood that the prince* of the blood 
were at that time what they have become since the days of Henry IV. 
They were, in reality, only considered the first gentlemen of the king¬ 
dom, and <£id not in any degree partake of the sacred character with 
which royalty was already clothed. 
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vidual and particular enmities, taking advantage of this 
opportunity, insinuated themselves into the lists as 
friends, and there, suddenly unmasking themselves, came 
to offer a real instead of a pretended combat. There was 
always, therefore, in the tent, in case this should happen, 
sharpened weapons, and a horse armed fgr war. 

Madame Vajeutine, although sharing the chivalrous 
enthusiasm of the period, was not, however, without 
anxiety concerning the event of the day. The opposition 
of the council had appeared very just to her, tmd she had 
feared from the heart what the others had inferred from 
the deductions of their reason. She was therefore im¬ 
mersed in the various reflections which the subject 
naturally produced, when she was informed that the 
same young girl, for whom she had sent on a previous 
evening, was waiting in the anteroom, till it might be 
her pleasure to receive her. Madame Valentine ad¬ 
vanced some steps towards the door to meet her, and 
Odette entered. 

There was still the same beauty, the same grace, the 
same candour ; but the whole appearance of this tender 
creature had assumed an air of profound melancholy. 

“ What is the matter with you V” said the duchess, 
alarmed by hur paleness; “ and what is the reason that l 
am now so luippy as to see jour” 

“You have beeu so good to me,” replied Odette, 
“ that I did not wish the grate of a convent to separate 
me from the world, without bidding yon adieu.” 

“ What, poor child,” said Madame Valentine, much 
affected, “ are you then going to take the veil P” 

“ Not yet, madame, 1 tor my father has made me 
promise not to take the vows whilst he lives. But^ 
wept so long and so bitterly on his bosom, I implored so 
fervently at his knees, that he has permitted me to retire, 
as a pensioner, into the convent ot the Trinity, of which 
my aunt is the superior, and I am going there.” 

The duchess took her hand. “ That is not all you 
have to confide to me, is it?” said she ; for there was a 
vivid expression of sorrow and fear still remaining in the 
young girl’s eyes. 

“ No—I wished to speak to you of—” 

“ Ot whom ?” , 

“And of whom would you have me speak, if not of 
d 3 
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him f For whom would you have me fear, if not for 
him ?” 

“What can you fear?” 

“ You will pardon me, will you not, Madame Valen¬ 
tine, for speaking to yon of bis excellence the Duke of 
Tournine; but Vet, if some (burner-- ” 

“ Sonle danger!” oxciaiuu d M:-d iei.» Valentine: “ex¬ 
plain yourself; you frighten iso to fs-.bi.” 

“ The dufce is going to hold t: joe < >-c ,y, n he not ?” 

“Yes, and wlict. then 

“ Well, then, there o.anu> yesterday to mv father’s— you. 
must know, my father 1ms the reputation of possessing 
the best war-steeds that can he found in the city of 
Paris—well, some men came yesterday, wiio asked to 
see the strongest and hardiest war-horse that he had to 
sell. My father inquired whether it \. as for to-day's 
joust, and these men replied th.it i‘. \*/««— that a foreign 
knight wished to run a course there. ‘ There will, there¬ 
fore, be a joust of war,’ Laid my lub'tr. ‘Certainly,* 
they answered, laughing, ‘and a rout !i one, too.’ Then, 
terrified as I was at these words, 1 io,lowed them, and. 
went down with them : they chose to • strongest horse in 
the stables, and tried on him a vh»n/rt-i,t # of battle.” — 
Odette sobbed— “Do you mulersian:), madarnef Oh, 
tell this to the duke — tell him tint f e-re is a project and 
a threat against him— tell him to def.-ud himself with all 
his powers, and all bis address.” .She fell tm her knees. 
“ That he must defend himself, for you who are so 
beautiful, and who lov • him so ir.ucb ! Oh ! speak to 
him, as I speak to you, on your knees, and with hands 
Asped—speak to him us I would my no If speak, were I 
m your place.” 

“ Thank you, my dear child, thank you.” 

“You will tell his. squires, will you not, to choose the 
strongest armour for him? Wii n he went to Italy for 
you, lie must have brought hack some from Milan, where 
they say that they make the best, in the world. Tell him 
to take care that his helmet iio st-eur-ly fasrer.ed ; and 
then, if you see, which indeed in impossible, for the Duke 
of Touraiue is the handsomest, the bravest, and the 
most accomplished Jknigiit in the kingdom —what am I 
saying? Oh! yes, if you see that he falters, for his 
adversary may employ some spell against him, entreat 
the king—the king will be there, will lie.not?— entreat 
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the kingr to put a stop to the joust; he has the right to do 
it, as I have learned from my father. The judges of the 
field have only to throvv their baton between the com¬ 
batants, aud the combat must cease. Well, then, tell 
him to put a stop to this unhappy conflict, since it cannot 
be prevented; and 1, during the time—’* She stopped 
herself. 

‘•'Well, •what will you do?” inquired the duchess, 
more coldly. 

I will shut myself up in the convent clvfpel. Now 
that my life belongs to God, I ought to pray for all men, 
and particularly for my sovereign, his brothers, and his 
sous. Well, then, l will pray for him with my brow on 
the marble. I will ask God to take my days, for I no 
longer value them, in exchange for his; and God will 
hear me—God will perhaps grant my prayer. Do you, 
on your part, pray to God also. God will no doubt hear 
your voice before mine; for you are a great princess, and 
I am ouly a poor girl. Adieu, mndame, adieu 1” 

At these words, Odette rose, kissed the hand of the 
duchess for the last time, and left the room. 

The Duchess of Touraine went immediately to her 
husband’s apartments; but he had already been in his 
tent for an hour, having gone there beforehand to lit on 
liis best armou r. 

At the same time she was informed that the queen was 
waiting for her to repair to the Held of St. Catherine. 

The joust was prepared in the same place as on the 
previous day ; only, iu the interior of the enclosure, and 
underneath the king’s balcony, the tent of the Duke of 
Touraine had been erected, surmounted by a flag with 
his arms, aud communicating with a large chamber, con¬ 
structed of wood, ia which were his squires and horses, 
the latter being four in number, three intended for the 
peaceful joust, and the fourth caparisoned for battle. On 
the left of the tent was the duke’s shield of war, with-, 
out any emblazonment, and displaying for if a sole de¬ 
vice, a knotted club, with these words, “I offer the 
dial ienge.” 

To the right was the buckler of peace, bearing in its 
centre three golden fleurs-de-lis, on an azure ground, 
which were tho arms of the sons of France. Opposite, 
at the extremity of the list, and leading to a plain ad- 
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joining the courts, was a gate which was destined for the 
entrance of the knights. 

As soon as the king, the queen, and the lords and la¬ 
dies of the court, had taken their places, a herald ad¬ 
vanced, preceded by two trumpets, and read in a loud 
voice the challenge which we have given in the com¬ 
mencement of this chapter. But the judges of the field 
had now added a clause, relating to the iltannner of 
joasting ; that is to say, that any knight or squire who 
should touch the buckler of peace should engage to run 
only two courses: as for those who should strike the 
shield of war, the custom was that they should have the 
choice of arms. 

This proclamation being made, the herald returned to 
the tent. The judges of the field, who were Messire 
Olivier de Clisson and the Duke of Bourbon, then placed 
themselves on each side of the enclosure, and the trum¬ 
pets sounded a flourish of defiance. Madame Valentine 
was as pale as death. 

There was a momentary silence; at the expiration of 
which, another trumpet replied outside the lists, repeat¬ 
ing the same notes ; the gates at the extremity opened ; 
a knight came forward, with raised visor, and every one 
could recognize the young Messire Boucicaut. The 
duchess breathed freely on seeing him. 

As soon as he was known, u favourable murmur per¬ 
vaded the whole gallery. 'The lords saluted him with 
their hands, and the ladies waved their handkerchiefs, 
for he who entered was one of the bravest and most ac¬ 
complished jousters among the knights of the day. 

Messire Boucicaut first bowed in gratitnde td the 
spectators for the reception they had given him; then 
going straight up to the queen’s balcony, he gracefully 
saluted her, lowering the point of his lance even to the 
earth ; then, pulling down the vigor of his helmet with 
his left hand, he courteously struck the Duke of Tou- 
raine’s buckler of peace with the wood of his lance, and 
putting his horse to a gallop, gained the opposite extre¬ 
mity of the lists. 

At the same moment, the duke came forth, fully 
accoutred, his buckler fastened to his neck, and his spear 
in rest. He wore steel armour of Milan, of the finest 
description, all incrusted with gold. The caparisons of 
his horse were of vermilion velvet; and everything 
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which is commonly of iron, such as the bit and stirrup, 
was of pure silver. His cuirass was, above all, so skil¬ 
fully fabricated, that it yielded to all its master’s move¬ 
ments with the same flexibility as a shirt of mail, or a 
garment of cloth. 

Tf a murmur had greeted Messire Bonqjcaut, the most 
lively shouts of applause saluted the duke, and they did 
not cease Until he had closed his visor. Then the trum¬ 
pet sounded, the two champions placed their lances in 
rest, and the judges of the field called out “ Laissez 
alter.” 

The two knights gave the spur, and rushed upon each 
other with all the violent impetuosity of their horses: 
both struck fairly in the middle of the shield, and shi¬ 
vered their lances ; both horses stopped short, recoiled 
upon their haunches, and righted themselves trembling, 
but neither knights had lost even a stirrup. They turned 
round immediately, and each went to receive a fresh 
lance from the hand of his squire. 

Scarcely were they stationed, ready for the second 
course, before the trumpets again sounded. Then they 
again rushed towards each other, perhaps even more 
swiftly than the first time; but now each changed the 
direction of his lance : both struck the visor, unhelmetted 
each other, and passed on : then, returning towaTdH each 
other, they bowed courteously. It was impossible to 
have maintained a more perfect equality; therefore it 
was decided that this course was alike honourable to 
both champions. 

The two knights left their helmets to be picked up by 
their squires, and returned with their heads bare : Mes¬ 
sire Boucicaut to the gate by which he had entered, the 
Duke of Touraine to the tent from which he issued forth. 

A flattering murmur accompanied the last, even to his 
tent, for he looked like the Archangel Michael, so hand¬ 
some was he, with his long fair hair, his blue eyes, soft 
as those of a child, and his complexion like that of a 
young girl. 

The queen leant forward, with her whole person over 
the balcony, that she might see him the longer: and 
Madame Valentine, remembering what Odette had said 
to her, looked at the queen with a foreboding fear. 

At the expiration of a minute, the trumpets announced 
that the duke was ready for another passage. Some 
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minutes elapsed without an answer, and it began to be 
doubtful whether such a noble joust would not be 
abruptly terminated for the want of champions, when 
another trumpet sounded afordiro air; at the same in¬ 
stant the Rate opened, and a kuiftlt appeared, with his 
visor lowered, and his shield on his m ck. 

Madame Valentine trembh'd, in? she did not know this 
new opponent ; and the joust of war, whieh she dreaded, 
infused a vyigue and unceasing I'eur into her Bin 1, which 
augmented us she saw the unknown approaching the 
tent. Having reached the royal balcony, lie stopped his 
steed, rested the butt-end ol his I ■nice on the ground, 
steadied it against, his knee, and passing the spring of 
his casque, uuhelmetted himself. They then saw a hand¬ 
some young man, of abqut twenty-four years of age, 
whose pale and haughty countenance was unknown to 
most of the spectators. 

“ Health to our cousin of Lancaster, the Earl of Derby,” 
said the king, who recognised the cousin of liiehard of 
England. *• He knows that there was no need of the 
truce which has been just, accorded us by our brother 
beyond the sea, whom may (hal preserve! to make him 
welcome at our court. Our envoy, Messire Chateau- 
morand, apprised us of his arrival yesterday, and he is a 
messenger ol good tidings.” 

“Tour excellence,” said the I’.arl of Derby, again 
bowing, “a report has reached our isle of marvellous 
jousts and enterprises which were to take place at your 
court; and wholly English as we are in body and mind, 
we yet wished to cross the sea to break a lance in honour 
of the ladies of France. I hope that bis excellence, the 
Duke of Touraine will forget that wc arc only the king's 
cousin." 

The sarcastic bitterness with which the Earl of Derby 
uttered the concluding words, proved that, even at this 
time, he was already meditating on overstepping the 
limit which separated him from the throne. 

Then, bowingtfbrdlmdast time to the king and Madame 
Isabel, he replaced his helmet, and went and struck the 
Duke of Touraine’s buckler of peace with the butt of liis 
lance. Thecolour, that fear had banished, again appear¬ 
ed on Madame Valentine’s cheeks, for she had been ap¬ 
prehensive that the national hatred of England against 
France, had brought the Earl of Derby to this tournament. 
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The two combatants, before they commenced the jousts, 
saluted each other with a courtesy which ought ever to 
distinguish such gallant knights. Then the trumpets 
sounded, they placed their lances in rest, and rushed 
against each other. 

They struck each other full on the shield, but their 
horses having crossed, they were compelled to relinquish 
their lances, which fell inlo the lists. The respective 
squires came forward immediately to pick tlitgn up, and 
to present them to ti.eir masters ; hut each, at the same 
moment, made a sign, and the English squire went and 
ottered the Earl of Derby’s lance to the Duke of Tou- 
raine, whilst the 1’reneh squire presented the Duke of 
Touraine’s lance to the. Earl of Derby. This action was 
much applauded, and was regarded as the most accom¬ 
plished chivalry. 

The two knights again crossed to rpsnme their places; 
then, placing their lances in rest, they thundered on each 
other. 

This time the horses responded better to the skill of 
their riders, for they charged so direct, that it might have 
been expected both their heads would have been frac¬ 
tured by the shock. This time, also, the knights struck 
each other so fully in the centre, that their lances were 
shivered to atoms, and only a stump remained in the 
hand of each. 

Both then bowed : the Duke of Touraine returned to 
his tent, aud the Earl of Derby left the lists. At the gate 
he was met by one of the king’s pages, who came to in¬ 
vite him, in the king’s name, to take bis place amongst 
the spectators to the left of the queen. The earl ac¬ 
cepted the honour, and shortly afterwards appeared in 
the royal balcony in full armour, as he had combatted, 
with the exception of his helmet, which a page in his 
livery bore behind him. As soon as the earl was seated, 
the trumpets sounded a third challenge. 

This time the answer was so prompt that it might 
have been taken for an echo. It was, however, given 
with one of those long war-trumpets which were only 
used in battle, and whose clanging and terrible sound 
was intended to intimidate the enemy. Every one 
started, and Madame Valentine crossed herself in 
great trepidation, saying, “ God, my Saviour, have pity 
on me I” 
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All eyes were fixed on the gate, which opened and 
admitted a knight armed in all points for a joust of war; 
that is to say, with a very strong lance, with one of 
those'long swords which could be used indifferently with 
one or both hands, and with a battle-axe. He had his 
shield buckle^ round his neck, his target on his arm ; 
and his device, to respond to that of the Duke of Tou- 
raine, (which we have s#jd was a knotted club, with the 
motto, “ I offer the challenge”) was a carpenter’s plane, 
intended to remove the knots from the club, with the 
response, “ I accept it.” 

Every eye was turned upon this knight with the curio¬ 
sity which such a circumstance universally excites; but 
his visor was hermetically closed, bio heraldic embla¬ 
zonry sparkled on his target; his helmet alone bore an 
ornament that admirably attested either his birth or his 
rank: it was an earl’s coronet of pure gold. 

He advanced along the lists, making his war-horse 
caracole with a graceful dexterity that denoted a knight 
habituated to feats of arms. Having arrived opposite the 
royal balcony, he bent his brow even to the mane of his 
steed ; then, in the midst of a silence which respiration 
scarcely dared todisturb, hewent up to the Duke of Tou- 
raine’s tent, and struck the war-shield of the noble cham¬ 
pion violently with the iron head of his lance. The mor¬ 
tal defiance resounded from one end of the enclosed lists 
to another. The queen turned pale, and Madame Valen¬ 
tine uttered a slight scream. 

A squire of the Duke of Touraine instantly appeared 
at the door of the tent, examined what were the offensive 
and defensive arms of the knight, and thpn, bowing 
courteously to him, “It will be as you desire, your 
excellence,” said he, and retired. 

The knight took his station at the end of the lists, 
where ho was to wait till the Duke of Touraine had 
made his preparations. At the expiration of ten minutes, 
the latter came forth from his teut,, wearing the same 
armour that he had used since the morniug, but mounted 
on a fresh and vigorous horse. Like his adversary, he 
bore a strong lance, with a sharp iron point, a long sword 
at his side, and a battle-axe at his saddle-bow; all these 
accoutrements were, like his cuirass, marvellously rich, 
and inlaid with gold and silver. 

The Duke of Touraine made a signal with his hand, to 
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denote that he was ready. The trumpets sounded; the 
champions steadied their lances by fixing them in the 
rest, and pressing them under their arms: then spurring 
their horses, they rushed at full speed upon each other, 
and encountered exactly in the middle of the lists, so 
much eagerness had each shown to ctgne forward to 
meet his adversary. 

Each had done his devoir va^ously and honestly; for 
the lance of the unknown knigWhad ikiight the helmet 
of the Duke of Touraine by the eyehole, and* tearing it 
from his head, had cast it ten paces behind his horse. On 
his part, the lance of the Duke of Touraine had struck 
his opponent full on his buckler, and piercing it through 
and through, it had encountered the cuirass, and gliding 
under the shoulder, had wounded him slightly in the left 
arm. This blow had broken the lance within a foot of 
the iron, and the stump remained in the buckler. 

“ Your excellence of Touraine,” said the knight, “ put 
on, I pray you, another helmet, whilst I take out this 
stump, which does not wound, but incommodes me.” 

“ Thank you, my cousin of Nevres,” replied the dnke, 
for he had discovered him by that deep and sensitive 
hatred which each of them nourished in his heart, “ thank 
you; I will give you sufficient time to have your arm 
bandaged and staunched, but I will continue the combat 
in this manner.” 

“ Let it be just as you choose, your excellence; but as 
the combat can continue as well with the iron head of a 
lance in the buckler, as with an unhelmetted head, 1 re¬ 
quire no more time than is necessary to throw away this 
lance and to draw this sword.” And suiting his action 
to his words, lie presented himself sword in hand. 

The Duke of Touraine followed his example; and, 
dropping his horse’s reins, he covered his unarmed head 
with his buckler. As for the Count de Nevres, he allowed 
his left arm to hang down, as the armour, being bent by 
the stump of the lance, would not permit him to make 
use of it. The squires, who had come forward to assist 
their masters, retired when they saw them continuing the 
combat. 

In reality, it had been renewed with* fresh vigour. 
The Count de Nevres distressed himself very little with 
the inconvenience he suffered from the impossibility of 
using his left arm ; and, calculating on the temper of his 
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armour, he opposed himself, entirely covered by it, to the 
blows of his adversary, whose bare head, being no logger 
sheltered by anything but the buckler, he, on his part, 
attacked without intermission, and every one of his blows 
resounded upon it like a hammer on an anvil ; whilst, the 
Duke of Tounfme, more remarkable even for his elegance 
and address than for his strength, ttimed round the count, 
seeking with his sword for any defect in his armour, and 
attacking with the point what he had no hopes of pene¬ 
trating with the edge. 

There was a profound silence throughout the whole 
circle. Nothing was heard but the shock of steel against 
steel. It might be even supposed that a breath feared to 
leave the mouth of the spectators, and that the entire 
existence of this motionless crowd had passed into their 
eyes, and was concentrated in their looks. And yet, as 
every' one was ignorant of the name of his opponent, all 
the sympathies, all the wishes were for the Duke of Tou- 
raine, whose head, over which his buckler cast a shade, 
might have served as a model to an artist of the. Arch¬ 
angel Michael. The thoughtless character of his counte¬ 
nance had disappeared : his eyes shot, forth ilumes, his 
hair floated around like a glory, and his lips, separated 
by a nervous contraction, allowed the white enamel of 
bis teeth to be seen ; so that, at each blow struck inces¬ 
santly by the pitiless sword of his opponent, a shudder¬ 
ing pervaded this assembly, as if all the fathers were 
trembling for their sons, all the women for their lovers. 

In fact, the protecting buckler was being carried away 
piecemeal: each blow, as if it had been struck on wood, 
took oil' a fragment of steel; and, in a short time, it was 
cut in halves, and the duke felt the blows on his arm, 
which had hitherto fallen on his buckler. At last, a 
blow, glancing along his arm, fell on his head, and 
slightly wounded his forehead. 

Then the Duke of Touraine, seeing that his mutilated 
buckler was no longer anything but. a useless defence, 
that his sword was too slight to penetrate his adversary’s 
armour, made his horse take a hound backwards, and 
throwing from him his buckler with bis left hand ; and 
his sword with his right, he 'seized with both of them the 
heavy battle axe hanging at his saddle-bow, and return¬ 
ing towards the Count de Net-res, before he suspected his 
intention, lie dealt him such a blow on his helmet, that 
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the laces of his visor broke, and the count, without being 
unhelmeted, found that his countenance was discovered. 
He shook his head, and his casque fell: every one uttered 
a loud cry on recognising hitn. 

At the same moment, and just as he raised himself 
upon his saddle, to requite blow with bldw, the batons 
of the two judges of the field fell between him and the 
Duke of Tom-aine, and the strong voice of the king was 
heard above them all, exclaiming, “ lino ugh, gentlemen, 
; enough!” 

' The fact was, that, at the Count de Nevre’s blow, and 
■ on seeing the blood trickle down the duke’s face, Madame 
: Valentine had fainted; and the queen, pale and trera- 
!’ bling, had seized the king’s arm, saying to him, “ Stop 
them, your excellence! in the name of heaven, stop 
them ?” 

The two combatants, bitterly exasperated as they 
: were, stopped immediately. The (fount de Nevres let 
his sword hang by the chain, the Duke of Touraine again 
fastened his battle-axe to his saddle-bow. The squires 
i came up to their masters : some staunched the blood that 
was trickling from the brow of the Duke of Touraine; 
others drew the stum)) of the spear from the Count de 
Nevres’ buckler, the iron of which had penetrated even 
to his shoulder. 

When this double operation bad been performed, they 
sainted each other with a cold politeness, like gentlemen 
who had been engaged in an ordinary pastime. The 
Count de Nevres left the lists, and the Duke of Touraine 
proceeded to his tent, to procure another helmet. 

The king rose up in his balcony, and said, in a loud 
voice, “ Gentlemen, it is our pleasure that the joufct 
should now terminate and finish.’ 

Therefore, the Duke of Touraine, instead of continuing 
his course, -went towards the royal balcony, to receive 
the bracelet that was the prize reserved for the champion 
of the joust; but when he had reached the foot of it, 
.Madame Isabel graciously said to him, 

“Come up to us, your excellence, for to make our 
present the more valuable we wish ourselves to attach it 
to vour arm.” 

The duke leaped lightly from his horse. A moment 
after he received, on his knees before the queen, the 
(bracelet that she had promised him during the procession. 
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and whilst Madame Valentine was wiping her husband’s 
forehead, to satisfy bereielf that the wound was not deep, 
and the king was inviting the Earl of Derby to dinner at 
the palace, Madame Isabel’s hand met that of the duke, 
and the first adulterous favour was secretly given and 
received. , 


CHAPTER V. 

All these entertainments and jousts being terminated, 
the king turned his thoughts to the government and ad¬ 
ministration of his kingdom. All was externally peace¬ 
ful, and France could, for a time, slumber in tranquillity 
in the midst of her allies. To the east, there was the 
Duke Galeas Visconti, whom the marriage of Madame 
Valentine connected, through the Duke of Touraine, with 
the royal family; to the south, there was the King of 
Arragon, a kinsman of the king’s, through his wife, 
loland de Jlar; to the west, the Duke of Brittany, a 
turbulent and disobedient vassal, but not as yet a declared 
enemy; and lastly, towards the north, was England, the 
oldest and most deadly enemy of France, but who, feeling 
in her own bosom the throbs of an incipient civil war, 
had just permitted her enmity to slumber, and had, as a 
favour, accorded to her rival a truce of three years, which 
she might well have solicited for herself as an indulgence. 

The provinces, therefore, now alone claimed the 
attention and anxiety of the king; but they claimed it 
immediately. Successively ruined by the consecutive 
administrations of the Dukes of Anjou and Berri, Lan¬ 
guedoc and Guienne, drained of treasure and blood, 
stretched their emaciated and suppliant hands towards 
their young sovereign. Messire Jean Lemereier and the 
Sire Guillaume de la Riviere, who were the king’s most 
intimate councellors, had been exhorting him, for a long 
time, to visit the distant boundaries of his kingdom. 
This was at last resolved upoD, and his departure was 
fixed for the ensuing St. Michael. (Sept. 29, 1389.) 
The route was marked out by way of Dijon and Avignon, 
and, consequently, the Duke of Burgundy and Pope Cle¬ 
ment were advertised of the approaching passage of the 
king. 
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On the appointed day, Charles left Paris, accompanied 
by Duke Louis of Touraine, by the Sire de Coacy, and 
many other knights. At Chatillon-sur-Seine, he was 
joined by the Dukes of Bourbon and the Count de Ne- 
vres, who came to meet him, and to do him honour. 
Having reached Dijon, he there found the* Duchess of 
Burgundy, who had collected a court of ladies and dam¬ 
sels, who, she knew, were most agreeable to the king. 
They were Madame de Sully, Mademoiselle de Nevres, 
the Lady de Vergy, and others besides, the opening blos¬ 
soms on the stems of the noblest families of France. 

Here the entertainments were continued for ten days ; 
and the king took leave of bin aunt, with many compli¬ 
ments and presents to the ladies of her court. As for 
the duke, he embarked in a large boat, descended the 
Rhone, and reached Avignon almost as soon as the king. 

Do you know Avignon, the holy city, at present sad 
and gloomy, like a fallen power, and who eternally looks 
at herself in the lthone, seeking the papal tiara for her 
brow? She was the mistress of (Dement VT1. A grand, 
master of the order of Malta had just girded round her 
waist a new belt of ramparts.a- ,lohn XXII., Benedict 
XII., Clement VI., ahd Urban V., had endowed her with 
ler pontifical palace, and Saint Benezet with her mira¬ 
culous bridge. She had a court, adorned with licentious 
■ardinals and mundane abbesses. They lived, by day, in 
in atmosphere perfumed by the incense of ceremonies 
md fetes; by night, they slept voluptuously to the melo¬ 
dious songs of Petrarch, and the distant murmurs of the 
ountaiu of Vaucluse. 

It was Philip the Fair, who, snatching at the papal 
irown that had fallen from the head of Boniface VIII., 
rom the buffet given him by Caloune, had placed it on 
•he brow of Clement VI., and who, to unite in his own 
land, and in that of his successors, the powers spiritual 
md temporal, conceived the gigantic project of disinhe- 
iting Rome of its Catholic royalty, and of endowing 
•'ranee with it. Avignon received the sacred lord of the 
/atican ; and the Rhone saw the vicar of Christ stretch 
orth from his balcony that haud that binds and loosens ; 
nd the French for the first time heard pronounced the 
niversal benediction, “ Urbi et orbi.” 


* Louis YIII, bail thrown down tk« first. 
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Bat a vast schism had arisen in the church. Home, at 
first terrified, had recovered her courage, and had raised 
altar against altar. The Christian world was divided 
into two i>urtien: the one acknowledging the Pope at 
Avignon, the other denying that a pontifical see could 
exist except in the city v. lu-iv St l’eter laid founded it. 
The popes, on their part, tar from remaining inactive in 
this civil war, in which they had such a deep interest, 
had constituted themselves tee. leaders of the double and 
vast Christian army, and, mutually ituuthotuutmug their 
respective opponents, they ruined their power bv its own 
aid, and imprudently destroyed tli.-ir spiritual thunders 
by'launching them against cadi other. 

In this great quarrel, and according ns they had been 
friends or enemies of Prance, the people had, in turn, ac¬ 
knowledged the pope of Avignon or tin* pope of Home. 
The only monarclis who then acknowledged file supre¬ 
macy of Clement ATI., were the Kings <>> Spain, of Ar- 
ragon, and of Scotland ; and, as they did so only from 
respect towards the King of France, it was a grand fes¬ 
tival for Clement VII. to receive (ae only sot ereigu who 
still supported him aaain-t the pietensious of his rival; 
and if, at the dinners and entertainments that he gave 
him, he caused himself to he served at a separate table, 
and took precedence of him, he quickly endeavoured to 
make liim forget the supremacy of the altar over the 
throne, by surrendering to the king the nomination of 
seven hundred and fifty benefices, which lie might choose 
in favour of the poor clergy of his kingdom ; mid by ac¬ 
cording him the power of appointment to the bishoprics 
of Chartres and Anxerre ; and, lastly, by ordaining, as 
Archbishop of Rheims, the learned Perry Cussinel, whom 
the king honoured with his protection, and who died a 
month after his election, bt'iug poisoned by the Domini¬ 
cans. 

The King of France, in exchange for these favours, 
engaged to give him aid and assistance against the anti 
pope, and promised that, on his return to France,* he 
would actively employ himself even by force of arms, to 
destroy the existing schism. At last, alter having re¬ 
mained eight days insAviguon, the king took leave of 
Clement, and returned to Villeneuve. There, to their 

• Avignon was not in Franco; it was the capital of a separate stat c, 
under the title of " C'omtat,” 
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great astonishment, lit* thanked liis uncles, the Dukes of 
Bern and Burgundy, for their kind attendance, and de¬ 
clared that, it was his wish that they should return, the 
one to Dijon, tin* other to Paris; whilst, as regarded 
himself, lie should continue his journey towards Toulouse, 
accompanied bv the D ikes of Touraine and Bourbon. 

The king’s two uncles now first cnmprehAided the true 
motive of this journey, an 1 that ils sole object was to 
institute an inquiry min the arbitrary government tint 
had just dcsohocd l,n in ucdoc. They l"l’t with, the king 
Messire de la Ibviere seal La Mercier, Montague and Le 
Begin* do Till line, « ho, they knew, were upright and 
strict men, whom the Duke de llerri regarded as his per¬ 
sonal enemies, nut who,, in reality, were only the enemies 
of his exactions. Therefore the two dukes departed from 
Viiloueuve in a very melancholy mood 

“ What do you fnink of this, hrotner“” said the Duke 
de Bern to the Duke of Burgundy, on leaving the town. 

“ 1 think.” he repin'd. “ that, our nephew is young, and 
that mistortmio will bei.al him for listening to young 
counsellors; nut. at present, we" must submit to it. A 
day will coin", when (hose who direct him will repent 
it; and the king also. As for us, my brother, let ns 
return to our country; as long as we are united, no one 
can injure us; for, idler tin* king, we art: the most pow¬ 
erful men in the realm of Prance.” 

The next day. the king reached Miami's, and, without 
stopping in the old Roman town, he went and slept at 
Luiiel. On tic* following day he stepped to dine at 
Montpellier, mu] it. was there Mint he begun to hear 
groans and complaints; moreover, he was told that the 
further he went, the more completely would lie find the 
country ruined ; and that his two uncles, the Dukes of 
Anjou and Bern, who had successively governed it, had 
left it so poor, that the most, rich and powerful had 
scarcely wherewith to weed their vines and to cultivate 
their lands. 

“It would greatly excite your pity, sire," they said to 
him, “to see your children ransomed at a third, a fourth, 
or a twelfth of their property, paying five or six taxes a 
year, and always crushed by a new tax before they had 
.paid off the old one; for the two lords, your uncles, 
have arbitrarily levied more than 30,000 livres between 
the Rhone and Gironde. The Duke of Anjou only took 
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from the rich and powerful, but when the Duke de Berri 
succeeded him, he spared neither rich nor poor; he 
mowed and reaped everything before him.” It was 
added, that all these exactions hud been made by hie 
treasurer, Betisac, gleaning where his master had reaped, 
did not even,leave for the people what the farmer left 
for the birds of the air—the ear that fell from the harvest 
waggon. 

To these communications the king replied, that if God 
enabled him, all these evil practices should cease; that 
he would have no more consideration for the dukes, his 
uncles, than if they were not his father’s brothers; and 
that, as for their wicked advisers and agents, he would 
cause an impartial and strict inquisition to be made con¬ 
cerning them. 

It was in the midst of this concert of maledictions that 
the king entered the town of Beziers, where Betisac re¬ 
sided ; but he enjoined secrecy as to the complaints that 
had been made, and ostensibly devoted the three or four 
first days after his arrival to entertainments; whilst he 
had secretly appointed commissioners of inquiry to make 
investigations. On the fourth day, these commissioners 
informed him that the charges made against his uncle’s 
treasurer were altogether unpardonable, and were such 
as involved capital punishment. 

The king’s council was therefore assembled; and 
Betisac was arrested at his own house, and brought be¬ 
fore his judges, who showed him on the table a mass of 
papers and documents, establishing the reality of his ex¬ 
actions, and said to him, “ Betisac, examine, and answer. 
What have you to reply to these accusations r” 

At these words, an usher took them one by one, and 
read them all to him; but for each he had his answer 
ready. Those which had his signature he readily ac¬ 
knowledged ; but, he added, that he had acted in pursu¬ 
ance of the Duke de Berri’s orders, and that they had 
only to question his master. As for the others he denied 
them, saying, “I know nothing of them; speak to the 
seneschals of Beaucaire and Carcassonne respecting them, 
or, rather, to the Chancellor de Berri.” 

The commissioners were greatly embarrassed; but, in 
expectation of fresh proofs, they sent him to prison. As 
soon as he was shut up there, they went to his house, and 
seized all hie papers, which they carried off, and examined 
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at their leisure. From these they found that he had com¬ 
mitted such exactions, and levied such sums on the king’s 
seigneuries and manors, that those who heard them read, 
doubted those who read them. He was again brought 
before them, and acknowledging the accuracy of the ac¬ 
counts, said that all the sums were correct and true, but 
he added, that they merely passed through his hands, and 
were turned to the profits of his excellence of Berri; and 
that, in a room of his house, which he designated, he had 
receipts for everything. These documents were brought 
before the council, compared with the accounts, and were 
generally found to be correct. There were acknowledg¬ 
ments for a sum amounting to three millions. 

The commissioners were perfectly astounded by such 
evidence of the Duke de llerri’s cupidity, and asked 
Betisac what his master had done with such sums as 
these. “ I am unable to say, your excellence,” he re¬ 
plied ; “ but I imagine that a large portion of it was ex¬ 
pended in the purchase of chateaux, hotels, estates, and 
jewels, for their excellencies, the Counts of Boulogne and 
Etampes, whose establishments as you know, are splen¬ 
didly supported; he also gave so much to Thibaut and 
Morinot, his valets, that at this time they are rich men.” 

“ And you, Betisac,” said the Sire de la Riviere, “ have 
you not had a hundred thousand francs for your share of 
the pillage ?” 

“ Messire,” replied Betisac, “ his excellence the Duke 
de Berri held his power from the king, and I held mine 
from the duke. I am, therefore, in fact, accredited by 
the king, since I was the representative of his governor, 
and consequently all the taxes 1 levied are lawful. As 
for what remains in my own bands, it was through the 
permission of his excellence the Duke de Berri, who likes 
his own people to be rich : my wealth is, therefore, valid 
and reasonable, since it is derived from him.” 

“You speak foolishly,” replied Messire Jean Lemercier. 
“ No wealth is valid and reasonable that is improperly 
acquired. Return to prison, whilst we consider what 
you have said. We will lay your defence before the king, 
and it will be settled by his decision.” 

“ May God direct him!” said Betisac ; and upon that 
he bowed to his judges, and was taken back to prison. 

However, as soon as it was made known through the 

E 
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neighbourhood, that Betisac was in prison by the king’s 
authority, and wan going to be tried, nil the people of the 
surrounding country hocked into town. The unhappy 
wretches whom he had pillaged forced themselves even 
into the king’s hotel to demand justice; and when he 
went out, they threw themselves on their knees in his 
path, and overwhelmed him with supplications and com¬ 
plaints. Some wore from children, whom lie had made 
orphans ; others from women whom he had made widows ; 
others frogi girls whom he iiad made mothers. Where 
persuasion failed, he had had recourse to force. He had 
withered everything, had that man—treasures, life, and 
honour. Tile king plainly saw that the blood of the poor 
people cried and groaned aloud, calling for vengeance on 
this double dealer ; and he ordered the council to issue 
their sentence agaiust him. 

But at the very moment when the judges were assem¬ 
bled, two knights made their appearance : they were the 
Sires de Nantouillet and He Mespin, who came, in the 
name of the Hake de llerri, to acknowledge everything 
that Betisac had done, and to demand of the king and 
his conncil to deliver this man into their hands, and to 
turn the inquiry, if such was their pleasure, against the 
duke himself. 

The council now found itself in a most embarrassing 
position. The Duke de llerri might, some day or other, 
regain the influence over the king that he had now lost; 
and, under such an apprehension, every one feared to dis¬ 
please him. On the other band, the crimes arid oppres¬ 
sions of Betisac were so glaring and visible, that it would 
be setting all law at defiance to permit him to leave 
prison unscathed. It was, therefore, proposed to seize 
all his goods and possessions, to oiler them to sale, and 
to distribute the proceeds amongst the poor people. By 
this means, he would become as poor and naked as the 
Duke de Berri had found him. But the king did not ap¬ 
prove of this partial justice, lie said, that fliis restitu¬ 
tion would be satisfactory to those only whom he had 
ruined; while his death and degradation could alone 
compensate those families amongst whom lie bad sown 
death and dishonour. 

Whilst engaged in these discussions, an old man pre¬ 
sented himself before the council: lie had heard what 
was taking place, and came to propose to the king and 
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the commissioners of inquiry to make Betiaac confess a 
crime that should be entirely personal, and for which the 
Duke de Berri could not make himself responsible. They 
inquired by what means he proposed to effect this. 

“ I must be placed in the same cell with Betisac,” he 
replied. But lie would give no further explanation, say¬ 
ing the rest was his business, as ho had engaged to bring 
it to a successful issue. 

The thing, therefore, was done as lie desired : some 
guards led him publicly to tlie prison-, the jailor, who had 
received his orders, conducted the now comer into the 
prisoner’s dungeon, and closed the door upon him. 

The old man appeared lo be entirely ignorant that the 
dungeon was already inhabited. lie stretched out his 
arms before him, like a man who could not see clearly; 
then, when he had reached its extremity, he placed his 
back against the wall, and drawing up his knees, rested 
his elbows on them, and let his head fall on his hands, 

Betisac, whose eyes had, in eight days, become habi¬ 
tuated to the obscurity, observed the actions of the new 
tenant with all the curiosity of a man in such a situation, 
lie made a movement to attract his attention, but the old 
man remained motionless, and as if buried in profound 
thought. Then he determined to address him, and asked 
him whether lie had not come from the outside of the 
prison. 

The old man raised his eyes, and perceived his interro¬ 
gator in a corner; lm was on his knees, in the attitude of 
prayer. This man dared to pray.—The old man started, 
on seeing himself so near the man be luid promised to de¬ 
stroy. Betisac repeated his question. 

“ Yes,” replied the did man, m a hollow voice. 

“And about what are they talking in the town?” he 
demanded, affecting an air of indifference. 

“About a certain Betisac,” replied the old man. 

“And what did they say respecting him?” continued 
he who had such a vast interest in the question he had 
put. 

“ They said, that at last justice would be done, and 
that he was going to he hanged.” 

“ Oh Jesus, my Saviour!” said Betisac, rising up. 

The old man let lhs head again fall on his hands, and 
the silence of the dungeon was only broken by the deep 
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breathing of him who had just received this terrible com* 
mnnication. 

He remained perfectly motionless for a minute, but 
soon his limbs failed him, he leant his back against the 
wall, and wiped his brow. Then, after an instant of 
utter prostration, he continued in a hoarse voice, and 
without changing his position: 

“ Holy Mary! is there no hope for him ?” 

The old man remained silent and motionless, as if he 
had not heard the question. 

“1 ask you whether there is no hope?” said Betisac, 
going up to him, and shaking his arm in a sort of frenzy. 

“ Yes,” said the old man, “ there is one—that the 
rope may break.” 

“Oh, my God! my God!” exclaimed Betisac, wringing 
his hands, “ what can be done ? and who will give me 
any advice?” 

“ Ah!” said the old man, looking at him with a 
gloomy expression of countenance, as if he did not wish 
to lose one single emotion of his despair; “ ah ! it is you, 
then—you are the man whom all the people curse. Are 
not the last hours of such a life a heavy burden to be 
borne ?” 

“ Oh!” said Betisac, “ let them take all—furniture, 
money, houses ! let them scatter them among the clamor¬ 
ing people—only leave me my life! should 1 even pass it 
in this dungeon, chained hand and foot, without ever 
revisiting the light of day ! But life! life! Oh, I wish 
to live!” 

The miserable wretch rolled himself on the floor, like 
one distracted. The old man watched him whilst he 
did so, and, when he saw him palpitating and exhausted, 

“ And he who should give you the means of escaping 
this ?” said he. 

Betisac raised himself on his knees, and looked at the 
old man, as if he would read the very bottom of his 
heart. 

“ What is that you are saying ?” 

“I say that you excite my pity, and that if you will 
follow my advice, all will turn out well.” 

“ Oh, speak I I am rich—my whole fortune— 

The old man began to laugh. 

“ That’s it: you hope to redeem your life with that 
which bas destroyed it, do you not P and then you will 
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consider yourself acquitted and cleared before both God 
and man.” 

“ Ni>, no, I most always be a great sinner; I know it, 
and I repent in the bitterness ol my soul. B’lt you told 
me that, there was a means of escape ; what is it?” ,, 

“ Tf 1 were in your place—and (tod defend me from it 
—this is what 1 would do ” 

Betisac actually devoured the words as they issued 
from the old man's mouth. lie continued : , 

Vt’ie'i) I again appeared l.e'ore the king’s council, I 
'would continue to ib-uy mv guiii.’ 

“ Yes, yes.” said betisac. 

“ But I would say that, touched by repentance for 
another crime, I wished to confess myself, for the salva¬ 
tion of my soul—I would say that l had, for a long time, 
erred against the faith; that I wa* a Municlmian and a 
heretic.” 

“ That is not true,” said Betisac. “ I am a good 
Christian, believing in Jesus and the Virgin Mary.’ 

The old man continued, as if Betisac had not spoken: 

“ I would say, therefore, that 1 was a Mauichcean and 
a heretic, and that I still hied my opinions. Then the 
Bishop of Beziers would lay claim to me; for, from that 
time I slionhl belong to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
lie would Heud me to the pope at Avignon ; and as our 
holy father Clement is a great friend to his excellence the 
Duke de Berri—” 

“I understand.” said Bptisac, interrupting him ; “yes, 
yes, our Lord de Berri will not allow me to be injured. 
Ah, you are my saviour !” 

And he wished to throw himself into the old man’s 
arms, but he repulsed him. Just at (his moment the 
doer opened: they came to conduct Betisac before the 
council. 

Then lie thought the time was arrived to make use of 
the stratagem that had been suggested to him ; and put¬ 
ting one knee to the ground, be demanded permission to 
speak : this was immediately granted him. 

“ Noble lords,” said he, “ I ha\e examined my present 
circumstances aud ray conscience, and I fear that I have 
greatly provoked the wrath of God, not for having pil¬ 
laged or stolen the property of the poor; for, God be 
thanked, it is evident to all, that I only acted by my 
s 3 
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master's orders; but for having erred against the 
' faith.” 

The judges looked at each other in great astonishment. 
“Yes,” continued Betisac, “yes, your excellencies; 
for my mind cannot bring itself to believe in the Trinity, 
nor that the Sftn of Clod could ever have degraded him¬ 
self so much as to descend from heaven to become in¬ 
carnate in a woman ; and as for my son], I think that 
nothing will remain of it after my death.” 

A murmur of astonishment ran through all the as¬ 
sembly. Then the Sire le Mercier, who was, neverthe¬ 
less, his most deadly enemy, arose, and said to him, 
“ Betisac, think of what you have said; for these aro 
words which severely wound the holy church, our mo¬ 
ther, and which demand the lire. Recollect yourself, 
therefore.” 

” I know not,” replied Betisac, “ what my words re¬ 
quire, whether the lire or the water; but this has been 
my opinion since 1 had the power of reasoning and 
thought, and it will be mine until I lose it’ 

Then the judges made the sign of the cross; and fear¬ 
ing for their own salvation, if they heard any more, they 
sent him back to prison. 

On entering it, iie looked about, for the old man, to tell 
him all that had happened : but lie was no longer there. 

What passed in the soul of the culprit from that hour 
until the following morning, was known to God alone. 
On the next day, however, it might have been denied 
that he was the man of the previous evening. God had 
changed his hours to years; and in one night his hair had 
become grey. 

The king was much astonished on hearing Betisac’s 
declaration. 

“Ah!” he said, “he is a bad man; we only thought 
him a rogue, and behold he is a heretic ; we thought that 
he only merited the cord, and he requires the stake. 
Well, then, be it so: he shall be burnt and hung; and 
now, should ray uncle, the Duke de Bern", come to make 
himself responsible for his misdeeds, we shall see whether 
he agrees with him on this point.” 

The report of Betisac’s avowals was soon spread 
through the city; and a vast throng of people might be 
seen rejoicing in all the streets, for he was immoderately 
hated and execrated. But none were more astonished on 
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hearing the news than the two knights who had come to 
claim him in the name of the Dnkede Berri: they Clearly 
perceived that he was lost, and thought that he had only 
made such a confession by the advice of an enemy. But 
by whomsoever the advice had been given, the confession 
had been made, and the king had pronounced the sen¬ 
tence : there was, therefore, only one hope, which was to 
roaky him deny, on the following day, his declaration of 
the evening before. 

With this view, they hastened to the prison to endea¬ 
vour to see him, and to prepare his defence; but the 
jailor replied, that he had received the most strict injunc¬ 
tions to permit no one whatever to speak with Betisac, 
who was now guarded by four men, specially appointed 
to prevent all intercourse at the peril of their lives. The 
knights looked at each other in great tribulation, and re¬ 
gaining their hotfl, they mounted their horses, and re¬ 
turned to the Duke de Berri. 

The next day, about ten o’clock in the morning, the 
officers of justice came to the prison for Betisac. When 
he perceived that they were conducting him, not before 
the king’s council, but. to the bishop’s palace, he began to 
recover his spirits. There he found assembled the king’s 
commissioners of inquiry, and the officers of the church, 
which convinced him that there was a contention be¬ 
tween the temporal and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. In 
a short time, the magistrate of Beziers, by whom he had 
hitherto been kept in prison, said to the bishop’s people : 

“ My lords, here is Betisae, whom we delivered up to 
you, as a heretic, and for publishing opinions contrary to 
the faith: if his crime had fallen within the fcognizance 
of the royal jurisdiction, justice would have been exe¬ 
cuted on him by it; but since, through his heresy, he be¬ 
longs to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, do with him what 
his actions require.” 

Betisac imagined that he was saved. 

The bishop’s official now demanded whether he was as 
great a criminal as had been affirmed; and he, seeing 
that the affair took the turn that he had been assured 
would bn most favourable to him, replied in the afflrma- 
time. Then the public was admitted, and Betisac was 
ordered to repeat his confession before it; and so 
thoroughly had the old man infatuated him, that he 
thrice repeated it, and thrice did the people receive this 
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avowal with a roar resembling that of a lion at the scent 
of blood. 

On a signal from the official, Betisac was delivered up 
to the officers of justice, who took him away in the midst 
of them ; whilst the people descended the steps of the 
palace around and belli.id him. surrounding and pressing 
upon him, us if fearful that lie might yet escape. As for 
Betisac, he believed that they were merely taking him 
out of the town, to conduct him to Avignon. At tiie 
bottom of the stairs he recognized the old man, seated 
on a post: his countenance had an expression of joy, 
which Betisac interpreted favourably. He nodded his 
head to him. 

“ Yes, yes; all goes on well,” said the old man, “ does 
it not ?” 

And he began to lauch: then, gettinfeon the top of the 
post, and looking over the whole crowd, he called out: 

“ Betisac, do not forget to whom you are indebted for 
the advice that now leads you where you are going: it 
is to me.” 

Then descending from the post, he took a cross street 
leading to the palace, with all the rapidity that iiis age 
permitted. 

Betisac, on Jiis part, was led there by the principal 
street,, still surrounded by the crowd, who from time to 
time uttered one of those vast shouts which we so well 
know, from having heard them ho often. The criminal 
did not perceive in these shouts anything more than the 
wrath of the populace on finding that its prey was about 
to escape. He was, on the contrary, rather astonished 
that they allowed him to leave the walls of Beziers so 
quietly. But on reaching the Place du Palais, a vast 
shout rose up from the spot, and Was echoed back by the 
crowd that accompanied him. Tjie Mining opened, and 
precipitated towards the centre, where a pile waserpcted, 
from the midst of which rose up a gibbet, stretching to¬ 
wards the great street its long i ink arm, from the end of 
which depended an iron collar. So great was the eager¬ 
ness with which every one had pressed forward, to secure 
the best places around the scaffold, that Betisac found 
himself alone in the midst of his tour guards. 

Then the truth, in all its naked deformity, arose up be¬ 
fore this man; and it had the form of death. 
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“ Ah, your excellence the Duke de Berri,” he exclaimed, 
“it is all over with me. Help me! help me !’’ 

The crowd answered by cries and maledictions against 
the Duke de Berri and against his treasurer. Then, as 
the criminal refused to advance, the officers of justice 
took him in their arms, and carried him ;.he struggled, 
and cried out that he was not a heretic, that he believed 
in Christ made man, and in the blessed Virgin Mary. 
He called God as a witness to the truth of his words, and 
begged for mercy from the people; and each time his 
prayer was greeted by bursts of derisive laughter. He 
called for aid from the Duke de Berri, and every time the 
cries, “To death! to death!” responded to the invoca¬ 
tion. 

At length the officers of justice set him down at the 
foot x)f the pile, near one of the posts that enclosed the 
barrier: the oldflln was leaning against the post. 

“Ah, cursed wretch!” exclaimed Betisac, on seeing 
him, “ it is you who have brought me here! My lords, 
my lords, 1 am not guilty! Here is the wicked man who 
has reduced me to this state. Help vne, my lords, help 
me!” 

The old man began to laugh.—“Come, you have a good 
memory," said he, “ and do not forget those who give 
you good counsel. Therefore receive my last advice, Be¬ 
tisac—think of your soul.” 

“ Yes, my lords,” cried Betisac, who hoped thus to 
gain time: “ Yes—a priest, a priest 1” 

“And for what purpose?” exclaimed the old man, 
“ since he has not a soul to save, and his body is already 
condemned.” 

“ To death with him 1 to death!” roaredoutthe people. 

The executioner came up to him. “ Betisac,” said he, 
“ it is decreed that you must die ! your bad deeds have 
brought you to a bad end.” 

Betisac was perfectly motionless: his eyes had lost all 
speculation, his hair was bristling up. The executioner 
took him by the hand; he allowed himself to be led for¬ 
ward like an infant. When they reached the pile, he 
raised him in his arms, and his assistants, opening the 
hinge of the collar, passed it round his neck. Betisac 
remained suspended, but not strangled. At the same 
moment, the old man hastily seized a resinous torch that 
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was burning in a brazen furnace, and set fire to the pile; 
the executioner'and his assistants jumped down. 

The flames restored all his energies to the wretch it was 
about to devour. Without uttering a cry, without any 
longer demanding pardon, he seized the chain by which 
he was suspended with botli his hands, and, mounting 
the rings hy the strength of his wrists, he reached the 
transverse beam of the gibbet, which he embraced with 
his handseand kness, removing himself as far as he could 
from the pile. By this means he kept himself beyond the 
reach of the fire, so long as it burnt only the lower part 
of the pile ; but soon the flame extended itself to the 
upper part, and, like an animated and intelligent being, 
like a serpent that erects itself, it raised its head towards 
Betisac, thrusting towards him the smoke and sparks i 
then, at last, it appeared to lick him its flery tongue. 
The wretch uttered a scream at this deadly caress, for 
his clothes had just caught lire. 

There was now a solemn silence, that nothing might 
be lost of this last struggle between the creature and the 
element of life and death. The pitiable moaning of the 
one, and the joyous roaring of the other, were heard at 
the same instant. The man and the lire—that is to say, 
the criminal and the executioner—appeared to entwine 
themselves together, to clasp and wreathe in each other’s 
arms. But in a moment, the man confessed himself van¬ 
quished : his enfeebled knees abandoned their support, 
his hands could no longer clasp the reddening chain ; he 
sent forth a piteous scream, and letting himself fall, he 
found himself suspended in the midst of the flames. For 
a few more seconds, the misshapen being, who had been 
a human creature, struggled convulsively in the middle 
of the fire: then he stiffened, and then became perfectly 
motionless. A moment after, the ring that was fastened 
to the gibbet'was separated from it, for the wood of the 
gibbet itself was calcined; and then, ns if he had been 
dragged down to hell, the dead body fell, and disappeared 
in the midst of the burning pile. 

Immediately, all the crowd melted away, mnte and 
silent. The old man alone remained at the foot of the 
pile ; and every one asked himself, if this individual were 
not Satan himself, coming to lay claim to the condemned 
soul. 
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The old man was one whose daughter Betisac' had 
dishonoured. 


CHATTER VI. 

Now, if our readers, to enable them to embrace with 
more facility the details of the whole of the events that 
we have undertaken to place before them, will follow us 
beyond the walls of Beziers; if thev consent to abandon 
the rich plains of Languedoc and Provence—the cities, 
with their sonorous names, where they speak a language 
the daughter of Romo and of Athens—the fields of olive 
trees, with their gray leaves, where the streams flow 
bordered by oleanders—the shores lmthed by the waves 
Still warm from sun of the Bosphorus; if they will 
exchange these for the mountainous plains of Brittany, 
for those forests of venerable oaks, for that primitive 
language, and for its ocean with its deep green waters, 
we will lead them sum-* leagues from the ancient town of 
Vanncs, and will introduce them info one of those strong 
chateaux, the prudent residences of those great vassals 
always ready to become rebels. There, partially opened 
the carved door of alow chamber that serves us a dining¬ 
room, we shall see two men orated at a table, having 
between them a goblet of chased silver, full of spiced 
wine, which one of them frequently and lovingly ca¬ 
resses; whilst the other, as gloomy as if here under a 
medical regimen, repulses all the advances made to him, 
and covers his glass with his baud every time that his 
companion, unable to make him empty the virgin lirpior 
that half Bits his cup, would at any rate augment the 
quantity. 

He whom we have indicated as having the least pre¬ 
tensions to bo regarded as a paitisan of temperance, is a 
man of from fifty to sixty years of age, grown old under 
the harness of war, with which, even now, he is almost 
entirely clothed. Ilia brow, brown and reddemd, on 
the middle of which his grey hair is parted, is furrowed, 
less by age than the constant weight of his casque. In 
the intervals of repose that the occupation in which we 
have seen him engaged leaves him, his elbows lean upon 
the table; then his chin rests upon his two powerful 
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hands; and his mouth, shaded by a thick moustache, 
which he nibbles habitually with his lower lip, thus finds 
itself on a level with the goblet, into which he from time 
to time plunges his eyes, as if to pursue the retreating 
liquor that is gradually disappearing from his reiterated 
attacks. 

The other is a handsome young man, covered with silk 
and velvet, carelessly reclined on alarge ducal arm-chair, 
on the back of which his head is thrown, and who only 
quits this'easy attitude to stretch forth his hand, as we 
have seen, over his glass, every time the old warrior 
threatens him with an increase of liquor, which they ap¬ 
pear to appreciate so differently. 

“ By heaven 1 my cousin of Craon,” said the old man, 
replacing the goblet on the table for the last time, “ to 
say the truth, for a descendant of King Robert, as you 
are by the female line, you have taken m a marvellously 
philosophic manner the affront that his excellence the 
Duke of Touraine has put upon you.” 

“ Ah, your excellence of Brittany,” replied Pierre de 
Craon, without changing his attitude. “ what would you 
have had me do against the king’3 brother?” 

“Against the king’s brother? So be it; although, 
after all, that would not have any effect on me. The 
king’s brother is only a duke and a gentleman, as I am ; 
and if he had acted to me as he has done towards you— 
but I will not even expose myself to such a chance : 
therefore, let us not talk of him. But, do you see, there 
is a man who is at the bottom of this business.” 

“ I think so,” replied the chevalier, phlegmatically. 

“ And this man, do you see,” continued the duke, 
again filling his glass, which he raised half way to his 
lips—“ this man, as true as that this hypocras, which, 
by the way, does not appear to your taste, is neverthe¬ 
less composed of the best wine that is grown at Dijon, 
and of the best honey that can be got at Narbonne, and 
of the finest spices that can be gathered in the lands of 
Asia”—(the duke emptied his glass)—“ this man, do 
you see, is no other than that infamous Clisson and he 
struck the table at the same time with his fist and the 
bottom of the cup. 

“Iam of your opinion, your excellence,” replied Mes- 
sire Pierre, with the same tranquillity; for he appeared 
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to have taken upon him to redouble his coldness in pro¬ 
portion as the Duke of Brittany increased his wrath. 

“ And with that conviction in your heart, you actually 
quitted Paris without endeavouring to avenge yourself on 
That man ?*’ 

“ 1 had formed such an idea for an mutant, but one re¬ 
flection arrested nip.” 

And what was that, may it. please you i” said the 
duke, in tutu throwing hiniself-buck in his cliair. 

What was it ?” said Pierre, resting his elbows on 
the table, and his chin on Ilia hands, and looking earnestly 
at the duke—“ what was it! - lou shall hear, your ex¬ 
cellence. 1 said to myself, ‘ this man, who lias just in¬ 
sulted me—me, a simple knight—once most outrageously 
insulted one of the first peers of France—a duke; and a 
duke so mighty and wealthy, that he could have made 
war upon a king!’ This duke hud given the chateau of 
Havre to the famous John ('hairdos; and when he in¬ 
formed t'lisson of this donation, which lie certainly had 
a right to make, t’lissou’s side reply was, ‘ The devil 
take me, your excellence, if an Fiiglishman shall ever bo 
my neighbour.’ That very evening the chateau of Gavre 
was attacked, aud the next day it; was razed to the 
ground. 1 do not now remember to whom the constable 
offered this insult: but 1 know it was to a duke. To 
your health, your excellence.” 

Pierre de Onion now took his glass ; emptied it at one 
draught, and replaced it on the table. 

“ By the soul of my father! ’ cried the duke, turning 
pale, “ you say that to wound our feelings, my cousin ; 
for you know very well that it was to us the tiling hap¬ 
pened ; but you also know that, six months afterwards, 
the criminal was a prisoner in the same chateau where 
we now are.” 

"And which he left safe and sound.” 

“ Yes, on paying me one hundred thousand livres, and 
giving up to me a town aud three chateaux.'’ 

“ But ou preserving his accursed life,” said Craon, 
raising his voice—“his life, which the powerful Duke of 
Brittany dared not take, for fear of incurring the enmity 
of his sovereign. One hundred thousand, livres, one 
town, and three chateaux! Oh, the glorious vengeance, 
to inflict upon a man who possesses a million and a half 
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of livres, ten towns, and twenty fortresses ! No, no, my 
cousin, let us speak fiankly. .You bad him here, dis¬ 
armed, and chained in the darkest and deepest of your 
dungeons—you hated him mortally— and yet you dared 
not kill him.” 

“ I gave th' order to Bavalan, and Bavalan did not 
execute it.” 

. “ And he was right, your excellence; for, should the 
king have claimed him a# the murderer of the constable, 
perhaps hb who gave the order would not have dared to 
incur the royal anger; perhaps the faithful servant—who 
would, however, have been only the sword—would have 
been abandoned by the arm that wielded it; and the 
finer the steel of which the sword is made, the more 
easily is it broken.” 

“My cousin,” said the duke, rising up, “you suspect 
my honour, X believe. We gave Balavan our word to 
protect him, and, by heaven, we would have done so, 
even had it been against the King of 1'raucc, had it been 
against the Emperor of Germany, had it been against the 
Pope of Home! We have only one regret,” he continued, 
reseating himself with a gloomy air, und resuming all his 
hatred, “ which is, that Balavan disobeyed us, and that 
no one will undertake what he refused to do.” 

“Aud if any one should offer himself for that purpose, 
would he be sure, when the thing was done, to find an 
asylum and defence at the hands of the Duke of Brit¬ 
tany V” 

“ An asylum as secure as is the sanctuary of a church,” 
replied the duke, in a solemn voice ; “ a defence as pow¬ 
erful as this arm can give : aud this I swear by the tomb 
of my fathers, by the emblazonry of my arms, by the cross 
of my sword! Let the man come: it is a genuine offer.” 

“And it is accepted, your excellence,” exclaimed Cra- 
°?> rising, and pressing the old duke’s hand, with a force 
of which he might have been thought incapable. “ Why 
did you not say so sooner? The thing might have 
been already done.” 

The duke regarded Oraon with astonishment. 

„ „ That is to say,” continued Craon, crossing his arms, 

that you imagined that this offence glanced along my 
oosom as a lance over the steel of a cuirass. No, no! it 
penetrated deeply, and has been eating into ray heart I 
appeared gay, and indifferent to you, t yea; but yet you 
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often told me that I was pale. 'Well, then, it was this 
ctfncer that was gnawing me, and will continue to gnaw 
my breast, with the teeth of that man, so long as that 
man lives. Now, the tokens of joy and health will soon 
revisit my cheek : from this very hour my convalescence 
will begin, and in a few days I hope to betontiroly well.” 

“How so?" 

Craon again sat down. 

“ Listen, your excellence, for I only waited for this 
promise to tell yon all. I have at Paris, near The Ceme¬ 
tery of St. John,# a large hotel, which is only under the 
care of a porter, a man enlirely devoted to me, and on 
whom I can depend. I have instructed him, more than 
three months ago^ to lay in an abundant store of wine, 
bread, and salt meats, at this hotel; to purchase armour, 
coats of steel, gauntlets, and caps of steel, sufficient to 
arm forty men 1 have undertaken to engage, and have 
chosen them, your excellence. They are bold fellows, 
fearing neither God nor devil, and who would gd down 
to hell itself, if I would lead them.” 

“ But,” said the duke, “ you will excite observation, if 
you enter Paris with this troop.” 

“ Therefore I shall guard against it. For the last two 
months, according as I engaged them, I have despatched 
them to the capital in small parties of three or four. 
Having once reached the hotel, they have orders never to 
leave it, and the porter ijjj commanded to refuse them 
nothing. They are a species of brotherhood, who are 
candidates for hell. l)o you understand now, your ex¬ 
cellence? This infamous constable passes almost every 
evening with the king, and leaves him at midnight; and 
to reach his hotel, which is situated'in the grand Rue de 
Bretagne, he passes behind the rampart of Ring Philip 
Augustus, into the desolate streets of St. Catherine, and 
the Poulies, before the Cemetery of St. John, where my 
hotel is situated.” 

Faith, my cousin,” said the duke, “ the thing lias a 
good begiuing.” 

“And it shall finish well, your excellence, if God does 
not interpose; for it is altogether a devil’s business.” 

“"And how' long will you yet remain with us?—where 
however, you are most welcome.” 
t “ The time which it will take to saddle my horse ; for 
• Now St, John'* .Maihet, 
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here is a letter from thd porter, which came this morning 
by one of my messengers, and which informs me that the 
whole of my men are arrived, &nd that my company is 
complete.” 

At these words, Pierre de Craon whistled for his 
squire, and ordered his horse to be prepared. 

“Will you hot remain one more night in my chateau 
de l’Hermine, my fair cousin ?” said the duke on seeing 
these preparations. 

“ I am very grateful to your excellence; but now 1 
know that all is ready, and that they only wait for me, 
how can you wish me to delay one hour, one minute, one 
second ? How can you wish me to rest in my bed, or 
that I should sit at a table ? I must depart, your excel¬ 
lence, by the shortest and most direct read. I want air, 
space,and also motion. Adieu, your excellence: 1 have 
your word.” 

“ And I renew it.” 

“ To demand a second would be to doubt the first: 
thank you.” 

And as he thus spoke, Messire Pierre de Craon buckled 
the belt of bis sword round his loins, drew his grey 
leathern boots, turned down with red plush, above his 
knees, and taking a last leave of the duke, threw himself 
lightly on his horse. 

He rode with such diligence, that towards the evening 
of the seventh day after his departure from the chateau 
de l’Hermine, he saw Paris before him. He awaited the 
obscurity of night before he entered it, and reached his 
hotel without attracting more notice than had each of 
the men he had seut forward ; only, scarcely had he dis¬ 
mounted, before he sent for the porter, who had the care 
of the gate, and ordered him, on peril of having his eyes 
torn from his head, to suffer no one to enter the chamber 
where he was. The porter instantly communicated the 
same order to the servant, who had the care of the hotel, 
and confined bis wife, his children, and his housemaid to 
their chambers. 

“And it was perfectly right,” says Froissart, with 
great simplicity ; “ forasmuch as, if his wife and children 
had been allowed to go through the streets, the coming 
of Messire Pierre had been quickly disclosed ; for women 
and children naturally conceal with difficulty what they 
see, and what is required to be concealed.” 
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These precautions having been taken, Messire Pierre de 
Craon chose the most intelligent of his men, and made 
known to the porter that they were to go out and come 
in freely. They were commanded to watch all the con¬ 
stables, proceedings, and to follow him st^p by step, that 
his enemy might be informed of all he did. Therefore, 
every evening, he knew where he had been daring the 
day, and where he was going at night; and yet matters 
remained in this state, and without any favourable oppor¬ 
tunity being offered to gratify his revenge, from the six¬ 
teenth of May, to the eighteenth of June, the day of the 
“Fete Dieu.” 

Now, on this day of the “Fete Dieu,” the King of 
France held an open court at his hotel of St. Paul, and all 
the barons and lords who were in Paris had been invited 
to dinner, which the Queen and the Duchess of Touraine 
would attend. After this dinner, to amuse the ladies, 
there had been a joust, in the enclosure of the hotel, by 
the young knights and squires; and Messire Guillaume 
de Flandre, Count de Namur, haring been proclaimed 
victor by the heralds, had received the prize from the 
hands of the queen and hjadam Valentine, and then, in 
the evening, they had danced till an hour after midnight; 
when every one thought of returning to his hotel or lodg¬ 
ing, and almost all departed without any guards. 

Messire Olivier de Clisson was one of the lust who 
retired; and, having taken leave of the king, he passed 
through the apartments of the Duke of Touraine, and 
found him engaged in arranging his dress, instead of 
taking it off. Seeing him thus occupied, he inquired, 
with a smile, if he was not coming to sleep at Ponlain’s? 
This Poulain was the treasurer of the Duke of Touraine; 
and wider pretence of verifying his accounts, but in re¬ 
ality to have more liberty, the duke frequently left the 
Hotel de St. Paul in the evening, (which lie could not do 
at night, guarded as it was as a royal residence.) betook 
himself to the cross of Tiroy, where this man lived, and 
from thence went wherever his pleasure called him. The 
duke understood well enough what the coustable meant; 
and, putting his hand on his shoulder, he answered him, 
laughing, 

“ Constable, I do not yet know where 1 shall sleep, 
and whether I must go far or near for my bed. Perhaps 
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I shall not leave the hotel de gfc. Paul to-night; hat as 
for you, go along, for it is full time for you.” 

“ May God give your excellence a good night,” said 
the constable. 

“Thank you. But in that respect,” replied the duke, 
laughing, “ I have nothing to complain of; and I am in¬ 
clined to think that he occupies himself more with my 
nights than with my days. Adieu, Clissou.” 

The constable saw plainly that he would be in the 
way if he Remained any longer; he therefore bowed, and. 
took his leave, and went to rejoin hfs people and his 
horses, which were waiting'for him in front of the hotel. 
His attendants were eight in number, besides two ser¬ 
vants bearing torches. 

When the copstable liadgmounted his horse,|the two 
servants lighted their flambeaux, and preceded him some 
steps. They took the way of the Grande Hue St. Catha¬ 
rine. iThe rest of his people followed him, with the ex¬ 
ception of a squire, whom he'jiad called to his side, to en¬ 
join him to superintend a dinner which he was going to 
give the next day to the Duke of Touraine, the Sire de 
Ooucy, Messire Jean de Vienne, and'some others, and for 
which he desired that nothing Should be spared. 

At this moment, two men passed close to the torch- 
bearers, and extinguished their torches. 

Messire Olivier stopped short; but thinking it was 
some pleasantry of the Duke of Touraine’s, who was 
coming behind him, lie cried out, gaily, “ Ah 1 faith, your 
excellence, this is too bad; but I pardon you; for you 
are youug, and jesting and pleasure are everything with 
you now.” At these words, he turned round, and saw 
that a great number of strange horsemen were mixed 
with his men, and that two of them were only g few 
paces from him. Then the suspicion of some danger 
suggested itself to him, and he stopped, saying—“Who 
are you, and what means this'?” 

“Death! death toOlisson!” replied the man nearest 
him, drawing his sword. 

“ Death to Clisson!” exelaimed the constable : “ these 
are very insolent words; and who are you, then, viiho 
make use of them ?” 

“ I am Pierre de Craon, your enemy,” said the knight, 
“ and you have exasperated me so greatly, that I must 
revenge myself.” Then rising in his stirrups he tamed 
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towards his followers:—“I have found him I wanted,” 
he cried: “ Come on! come on !” 

So saying, he rushed upon the constable, whilst his 
people dispersed his attendants. But, although unarmed, 
and taken unawares, Messire Olivier was not the kind of 
antagonist to be easily overcome. He drew a small cut¬ 
lass, about two feet long, that he had worn more as an 
ornament thau for defence, and, covering his head with 
his left arm, he drew his horse back towards the wall, 
that he might onlv be attacked in front. • 

“Shall we kilrfhem all?” cried out Pierre de Craon’s 
people. 

“ Yes,” he answered, whilst striking at the constable. 
“ But, come here—come here to me, that this cursed 
constable may die! Come 1” 

Two or three men detached themselves from the main 
body, and hastened to him. 

In spite of Clisson’s strength and skill, such an un¬ 
equal contest could not long continue, and whilst he 
was parrying a blow with his left arm, and striking one 
with his right, Pierre de Craoq’s sword fell on his naked 
head. Clisson emitted a sigh, dropped his sword and 
fell from his horse, his head striking against a door, 
which gave way to the blow. He was, therefore, ex¬ 
tended on the ground, with half his body in the house of 
the baker who made his bread, and who, hearing a great 
disturbance of men and horses, had partly opened his 
door, to see what was the cause of all this commotion. 

Messiere Pierre endeavoured to enter this house, 
mounted as he was; but the door was too low, and he 
could not proceed. 

“ Shall I dismount and finish him?” demanded one of 
his men. 

Craon, without answering, made his horse stamp on 
the constable^ legs and thighs ; and seeing that he gave 
no signs of life, “ It is useless,” he said, “ and we have 
done quite enough. If he be not dead he is not worth 
much more than a dead man; he has been hit on the 
head, and that by my arm ; I can swear to that. There- 
tee, gentlemen, be off with youl and get beyond the 
gate of St. Antoine.”* 

* Craon indicated this gate, because, since the revolt of the Maillotins, 
the chains and barriers had been removed from it, by order of the con¬ 
stable himself. 
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The assassins were scarcely gone, before the consta¬ 
ble’s people, who had not suffered much, reunited around 
their master’s body. The baker, finding that the sufferer 
was the constable, offered his house with the greatest 
alacrity. They therefore laid the wounded man on a bed, 
brought a light, aud on seeing a large wound on his fore¬ 
head, and so much blood on his face and clothes, they 
concluded that their master was killed. 

In the meantime, one of them had run to the Hotel de 
fit. Paul; ‘and, as he was known as oqp of the consta¬ 
ble’s followers, be was introduced into the chamber of 
the king, who, fatigued with the day and the ball, had 
retired from the queen’s apartments, and was preparing 
to pass the night in his own. He was, therefore, ready 
to get into bed when this man entered, pale, frightened, 
and exclaiming, “Oh! your majesty, your majesty, what 
a sad affair, and what a terrible misfortune !" 

“ What is the matter, then ?” demanded the king. 

“ Messire Olivier de Clisson has just been assas¬ 
sinated 1” 

“ And who has committed this crime !■’’ said the king. 

“ Alas we know not; but this misfortune has happened 
near your palace, in the Grand Rue St, Catherine.” 

“Quick, quick!” exclaimed Charles: “torches, 
torches! my servants. Dead or alive, I wish to see my 
constable once more.” He threw a cloak over bis shoul¬ 
ders; his shoes were soon put on his feet; and, in five 
minutes, the men-at-arms and ushers, who were ordered 
to clear the way, w-ere assembled. The king did not 
even wish to wait till they brought, him a horse, and is¬ 
sued forth on foot from the Hotel de St. Paul, accompa¬ 
nied only by bis torch-bearers, and bis chamberlains, 
Messire Guillaume Martel, and Messire lleliou de I.ignac, 
He walked at a rapid pace, aud soon reached the baker’s 
house: his chamberlain* and torch-bearers remained out¬ 
side; but he himself entered eagerly, and, walking 
straight up to the bed, he took the hand of the wounded 
man, saying, “ It is me, constable; how do you feel ?” 

“ Dear sire,” replied the constable, in a low and feeble 
voice. 

“And who has, put you in sncli a state as this, my 
brave Olivier 

“ Messire Pierre de Craon and his accomplices, who 
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traitorously attacked me when I was defenceless and un- 
suspicions.” 

“ Constable,” said the king, stretching his hand over 
him, “never shall a crime be atoned for as this shall be, 1 
Bwear to you! But, in the meantime, let ijs occupy our¬ 
selves with your preservation. Where are the physicians 
and surgeons ?” 

“ They have been sent for, sire,” said one of the con¬ 
stable’s men. 

At this moment they arrived. The king went to meet 
him who entered firgt, and led him up to the bed. 

“ Examine my constable for me, gentlemen,” said be, 
“ and endeavour to tell me quickly in what state he is ; 
for I am more sorry for his wound than if the sword had 
struck myself.” 

The physicians examined the constable ; but the king 
was so impatient that he scarcely gave them time to 
dress the wound. 

“ Is there any danger of death, gentlemen ?" he de¬ 
manded every moment: “ why do yon not answer 
me ?” 

* Then he who appeared the most skilful turned towards 
the king. 

“ No, sire,” said he ; “ and we promise you that, in a 
fortnight, we. will put him on his horse again.” 

The king looked for a chain, a purse—something, in 
floe, to give to this man; but finding nothing, he em¬ 
braced him, and went to the constable. 

“ Well, now, Olivier, you hear,” he said to him : “ In a 
fortnight you will be as well as if nothing had happened. 
Yon have given mo valuable information, gentlemen, and 
we will not forget you. As for you, Clisson, do not dis¬ 
turb yourself about anything but getting well; for I have 
already told you, and I repeat it, never shall crime have 
incurred such a punishment as I reserve for this—never 
shall traitors have been punished more severely for their 
treason—never shall the shedding of blood have caused 
more blood to be shed ! ltely, then, upon me: this attair 
is my own.’ 

“^Ylay God reward you, sire,” said the constable; 
“and, more than all, may he repay you for the kind 
visit with which you have honoured me." 

“ And it will not be the last, my dear Clisson ; for I 
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shall give orders to have you transported to my hotel, 
■which is less distant from this place than your own.” 

Clisson wished to carry the king’s hand to his lips; 
but Charles embraced him as if he had been his brother. 

“ I must yow leave you, Clisson,” he said to him; 
“ for T have sent for the provost of the city of Paris to 
come to St. Paul, and 1 have some orders to give him.” 

At these words he took leave of the constable, and 
returned,to the palace, where he found him for whom he 
had sent. 

“ Provost,” said the king to him, throwing himself 
into a chair, “ take men from every quarter whence you 
can procure them ; mount them on good horses; and, by 
fields and by roads, by mountains and by valleys, pursue 
that traitor CraoD, who has wounded my constable ; and 
know, that you cannot perform a more agreeable service 
than to find him, to take him, and to bring him here.’ 

‘ Hire, I will do all I can,” replied the provost; “ but 
what road is it supposed that he lias taken ?” 

“That is your affair,” said the king : “inquire about 
that, and be diligent. Go.” 

The provost left the room. 

The provost’s commission was a very difficult one; 
for, at that time, the four principal gates of the city re¬ 
mained open night and day, in virtue of a decree that 
had been made on the return from the battle of Rose- 
beque, where the king defeated the Dutch. It was 
Messire Olivier do Clisson himself who had caused this 
order to be issued, so that the king might be always 
master in the city of Paris, whose citizens had revolted 
during his absence. From that time the gates had been 
taken off their hinges, and the posts levelled with the 
ground. The chains had also been removed from the 
streets and cross-ways, so that the king’s watch might 
pass through them iu the night. And was it not extra¬ 
ordinary, that Messire de Clisson, who had obtained this 
decree, should thus reap the bitter fruits of it ? If the 
gates had been closed, and the chains up, Messire Pierre 
de Craou wonld never have dared to commit this outrage 
on the king and the constable; for he would have known 
full well that, having committed the crime, he would not 
have been able to escape the punishment. 

But it was not so. On reaching the place of appoint¬ 
ment, Messire de Craon and bis accomplices found the 
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gates open and the roads clear. Some say that he crossed 
the Seine at the bridge of Charenton; others pretend 
that he went round the ramparts, passed by the fort of 
Montmartre, and leaving the gate ol' St. Ilonore to the 
left, went and crossed the river I’oncon. This, however, 
is certain, that he reached Chartres by eiglft o’clock, with 
the best mounted of his troop: for the rest were dis¬ 
persed, either to avoid exciting suspicion by such a large 
cavalcade, or by'the fatigue of their horses. There he 
found horses ready, at the house of a canon whb had been 
his chaplain, and who, without knowing what they were 
for, had collected them by his order. One hour later he 
was on. the road to Maine; and thirty hours after, in his 
Chateau of Sable. There only did he stop, for there 
alone did he consider himself safe. 

In the meantime, the provost of the cl.atelet had, by 
the king’s order, left Paris, without about sixty armed 
men; he had taken his course through the gate of St. 
Ilonore, and. Unding the recent traces of horses,'he had 
followed them them even to Cheneviere: there perceiv¬ 
ing that they continued in the direction of the Seine, he 
had demanded of the bridge-ward of Poncon whether 
any one had passed during the’morning. The reply was, 
that, about two o’clock, he had seen a dozen men and 
horses crossing the river; but that he had not recog¬ 
nised any of them, seeing that some were armed from 
top to toe, and the others enveloped in their cloaks. 

“And what road have they taken?” demanded the 
provost. 

“ The road to Evreux,” replied the man. 

“ That is it,” responded the provost :—“ they are gone 
straight to Cherbourg.” Then he took the road to that 
town, leaving that of Chartres. After having pro¬ 
ceeded about three hours, they met a gentleman who was 
hunting hares, and who, in answer to their inquiries, re¬ 
plied, thftt^Jie had that morning seen about fifteen men 
on horseback, who appeared undecided and lost, but 
who, at last, had taken the road to Chartres. This gen¬ 
tleman himself conducted them to the pl(*e where the 
horsemen had crossed the fields ; and, as the earth was 
soft and fresh from the late rains, they saw the tracks of 
a considerable troop on the soil; and the provost took 
the road to Chartres at a round trot. But the wrong 
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direction they had taken had lost them mnch time, and 
they did not reach Chartres until the evening. 

There they learnt that Messire Pierre de Craon had pass¬ 
ed through in the morning; and they also ascertained the 
name of the canon at whose house he had breakfasted 
and changed Iris horses. But all this information came 
too late : it was impossible to overtake the culprit. The 
provost, therefore, gave orders to return to Paris, where 
he arrive^ on the Saturday evening. 

The Duke of Touraine, on his part, had sent Messire 
Jean de Barres in pursuit of his old favourite. Having 
collected about fifty horsemen, and following the proper 
road at first, he had issued forth with hie troop by the 
gate of St. Antoine ; but there, having neither guide nor 
information, he had turned to the right, had passed the 
Maine and the Seine at the bridge of Charenton, had 
arrived at Etampes, and, at last, on the Saturday evening, 
reached Chartres. There lie procured the same intelli¬ 
gence that had been given to the provost; and, like him, 
despairing of overtaking him whom they had both been 
pursuing, he had turned round, and retaken the road to 
Paris. 

In the meantime, the king’s sergeants, who were scour¬ 
ing the country, had found, in a village some leagues 
from Paris, two men-at-arms and a page, who had not 
been able to follow the main troop on account of their 
horses. These were immediately secured, brought back 
to Paris, and shut np in the chatelet. Two days after¬ 
wards, they were led to the Grand Rue St. Catherine, be¬ 
fore the baker’s house, where the crime had been com¬ 
mitted : there they had their hands cut off. They were 
next taken to the market-place, where they were be¬ 
headed ; and, finally, to a gibbet, from which their bodies 
were suspended by the feet. 

On the following Wednesday, the same punishment 
was inflicted on the porter, for, by notgivingjpformation 
of the crime, be had incurred the same forfeiture as those 
who had committed it. 

The canon, at whose house Messire Pierre de Craon 
had changed his horses, was taken and tried by the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. "He was deprived of all his 
goods and benefices ; but, through special indulgence,and 
because he constantly denied my knowledge of the 
crime, his life was spared; although he was condemned 
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to perpetual imprisonment, and to live on bread and 
■water. 

As for Messire Pierre de Oraon, his judgment was pro¬ 
nounced for contumacy: his property was confiscated, 
and his estates distributed amongst the Duke of Touraine 
and the king’s courtiers. * 

The Admiral Jean de Vienne, charged with the seizure 
of the estate of Chateau-Bernard, entered the mansion at 
night with his men-at-arms. He caused Jeanne de 
Chatillon, the wife of Pierre de Craou, one of the most, 
beautiful women of her times, to be taken from her bed, 
and turned naked from the gates of the house with her 
daughter. As for the hotel where the plot was hatched, 
it was utterly demolished, and the ground upon which it 
stood, after having been turned up by the plough, was 
given to the Cemetery of .St. John; whilst the Hue de 
Oraon, which its noble owner had thus named, received 
the appellation of the Rue des Mauvais Oarcons,;which 
it bears even in our days. 

When he heard of these circumstances, and the pro¬ 
ceedings that were taken against him, Messire Pierre de 
Craon did not think himself any longer safe in his Cha¬ 
teau of Sable, and betook himself to the Duke of Brit¬ 
tany. The latter had already learnt the result of this 
wicked enterprise, and knew that their common enemy 
was not dead. Therefore, when he saw Pierre de Craon 
enter, quite abashed, the same apartment from which he 
had so proudly gone forth, he could not refrain from 
calling out, from one end of the room to the other, 

“ Ah 1 my cousin, it was very contemptible of you, not 
to have killed a man who was so completely in your 
power.” 

“ Your exellence,” replied Pierre de Craon, “ I believe 
that all the fiends in hell guarded and delivered him 
from my hands; fori struck at him myself more than 
sixty timqs; so much so, that when he fell from his 
horse, by my Cod, I thought he was dead. But his good 
fortune so willed it, that a door was partly open, instead 
of being fastened, and that he fell inside, ipitead of out¬ 
side: had he fallen in the street, we should have ground 
him under the feet of our horses.” 

“Yes,” said the duke, with a gloomy air, “but it 
happened quite otherwise, did it notP And, since you 
are here, I am certain it. will not be long before I hear 
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gome good tidings of the king. But, never mind, cou¬ 
sin : whatever hatred and contention I incur on your 
account, you had my word that you might come here ; 
and here you are: be you welcome.” ' 

The old duke held out his hand to the knight, and 
whistled for af'servaut to bring some liypocras and two 
glasses. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Duke of Brittany had formed a correct judgment of 
the daDger he had incurred by affording an asylum and 
protection to Messire Pierre de Craon. In fact, three 
weeks after the event that we have just recorded, a 
mounted man-at-arms belonging to the king, arrived at 
the gate of the Chateau de l’Hermine, demanded to see 
the duke in his roaster’s name, aud delivered to him a 
letter, sealed with the arms of France. 

This letter was completely that of a sovereign lord to 
his vassal. King Charles proclaimed, in the name of the 
Parisian jurisdiction, Messire Pierre "de Craon as a traitor 
and assassin, and threatened the Duke of Brittany, in 
case of refusal, to come himself to seek the culprit with a 
large assemblage. 

The duke received the royal messenger nobly, took off 
a magnificent gold chain which was sparkling on his own 
breast, passed it over his neck, and ordered his people to 
entertain him sumptuously, whilst he himself was pre¬ 
paring his reply to the king: The day after the morrow, 
the answer was delivered to the courier, with fresh 
proofs of liberality. 

The duke, in his answer, affirmed that the king had 
been deceived when he was told that Messire Pierre de 
Craon was in Brittany ; that the duke was ignorant both 
of the knight’s place of retreat, and of the cause of the 
hatred that he bore to Olivier de Clisson ; and, that, con¬ 
sequently, h%begged the king to hold him excused. 

The king received this letter in the midst of his coun¬ 
cil ; lie read it over several tjpes, and each time with a 
more gloomy expression of countenance; then, at last, 
crushing it in his hand, he exclaimed, with a bitter 
laugh: 
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“ Do you know, gentleman, what my cousin of Brittany 
says to me? lie tells me, and that on his honour, that 
he does not know where that traitor and murderer De 
Craon is. Do you not think, I pray you, that his honour 
is greatly perilled ? Bet me hear your opinions.” 

“ Fair cousin,” said the Duke de Berri, losing, “ I think 
that the Duke of Brittany says what lie ought to say; 
and, since Messire de Craon is not with him, he cannot 
be responsible for him.” 

“ And you, my brother, what do you think sfbout it I” 

“ With your permission, sire, I think that the Duke of 
Brittany has thus acted, only to give the murderer time 
to pass over to England—” 

The king interrupted him. 

“And you are right, Touraine; it is precisely as you 
say. As for you, my fair uncle, we are well aware that 
the constable is not one of your friends ; and we have 
heard it reported, although we said nothing to you con¬ 
cerning it, that, on the very day of the assassination, one 
of De Craon’s confidential servants revealed the whole 
plot to you; and that, under pretence of the little credit 
you gave to his intelligence, and not to disturb the enter¬ 
tainment, you allowed the affair to proceed. We know 
this for a certainty, my fair uncle. Besides, there is a 
method of proving that we aro in error, or badly in¬ 
formed, which is, to accompany us into Brittany, where 
we are going to make war. This duke, who is neither 
English nor French, neither dog nor wolf, irritates and 
annoys us; for it is impossible to decide whether he is 
braying or barking. Brittany cannot forget that it was 
once a kingdom; and it cannot consent, without much 
reluctance, to become a province. Well, if necessary, 
we will strike so forcibly and well on the ducal coronet, 
that we will make the leaves of the vine fall; and we 
will give it as a barony to one of our followers, as wo 
now give the Duchy of Orleans to our brother, in lieu of 
that of Touraine.” 

The duke bowed. 

“ Yes, yes, my brother,” continued the king, “ and we 
give it to you such as Philip had it, with .all its revenues 
and dependencies; and, from henceforth, we shall no 
longer call you Touraine, for that duchy shall from this 
day be reunited to the crown, but Orleans; for this very 
day that duchy belongs to you. You have'heard, my 
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fair uncle, that we are all going to set off; and yon join 
ns, do you not ?” 

“Dear sir,” replied the Poke de Bern, ‘ ( it will always 
be most delightful to accompany you wherever yon may 
go; but I think we ought also to have our fair brother of 
Burgundy in o'lr company.” 

“ Very well,” said the king, “ we will pray him to do 
ns that honour; and should that not be sufficient, we 
will command him ; and Bhould that also be insufficient, 
we will go for hitn ourselves. Would you have our 
word that we will not journey without, him ? We give 
it you. When the King of Franco is insulted, the nobi¬ 
lity is insulted; and no emblazonry is pure when the 
royal escutcheon is stained, l’reparp, (hen, your war 
equipments, my fair uncle ; for before the expiration of a 
week from this day, we shall set out for Brittany.” 

The king then dismissed tie- assembly, but it was to 
shut himself up with his secretaries. 

The same day, twenty nobles of consequence, at the 
head of whom was the Duke of Burgundy, were or¬ 
dered to assemble with the greatest number of followers 
that they could collect. This order was promptly ex¬ 
ecuted, for the Duke of Brittany was greatly detested 
by all that was truly French. It was said that the king 
had, for a long time, been desirous to march against him, 
but that he had been prevented by the Count of Flanders 
and Madame of Burgundy; that the duke was English 
at heart, and that the only reason he hated Clisson so 
much was because he had become French. But, on this 
occasion, the orders were so precis:! and positive, that it 
was hoped the king would actually execute his projects, 
should no treason intervene; for it was foreboded that 
many who marched with the king would not act heartily, 
and the Dukes yf item and Burgundy were both secretly 
named. 

In fact, the Duke of Burgundy made them wait for 
him. He alleged that this expedition would fall heavily 
on his provinces ; that it was a needless war, and would 
terminate badly; that there were many individuals who 
had no interest in the dispute between the constable aud 
Messire 1’ierre de Craon ; that it was unjust to compel 
those who were thus situated to engage in war for them; 
and that they might just as well let them settle their 
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quarrel themselves as oppress and wrong the provin¬ 
cials. 

The Duke de Berri expressed similar sentiments; hat 
ns the king, the Duke of Orleans, and all the council, 
were of a contrary opinion, it was obligatyy on the two 
dakes to obey. Therefore, as soon as the constable could 
mount his horse, the king gave the order to leave Paris. 
The same evening, he took leave of the queen, of Madame 
Valentine, and of the ladies who resided in the # Botel de 
St. Paul; and went, with the Duke of Bourbon, the 
Count of Namur, and the Lord of Councy, to sup at the 
■'ire de Montaigu’s, where he slept. 

The next day he set oft' with great military pomp, but 
topped at St. Germain-en-Laye to wait for the Dukes of 
Berri and Burgundy. Finding that they did not arrive, 
le sent them commands, the disobedience of which would 
uave constituted the crime of rebellion ; and then renewed 
liis march, although in opposition to the advice of his 
physicians, who declared that his health was not, at that 
time, in such a state as to capacitate him for the under¬ 
taking. But, he was urged on by so strong an impulse, 
that his reply to all their observations was, that he did 
not understand what they meant, and that he never 
found himself better in all his life. 

lie therefore sot off in spite of their remonstrances, 
passed the Seine, took the road to Chartres, and went on 
without a halt to Anveau, a beautiful and noble castle 
belonging to the Sire de la lliviere, who - entertained the 
king sumptuously and honourably. Charles remained there 
three days, and in the morning of the fourth, set off for Char¬ 
tres, where he was received at the episcopal palace, as also 
were the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, by the brother 
of the .Sire de Montaigu, who then .held the see of the 
bishopric. 

After waiting here two days, the the king was joined 
by the Duke de Berri and the Count de la Marche. lie 
inquired whether they had any tidings of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and was informed, that the duke was ap¬ 
proaching behind them. At last, on the fourth day, in¬ 
telligence was brought the king that he was entering the 
town. 

The king remained seven days at Chartres, and then 
he took the road to Mans. Throughout the whole route, 
he was hourly joined by men-at-arms, who came from 
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Artois, from Picardy, from the Vermandois, and even 
from the more distant parts of France. All these 
people were greatly incensed against the Duke of Bfit- 
tauy, who gave them so much trouble; and the kingmost 
carefully nourished this wrath, and fed it with his own. 

He had, litnvever, presumed too much on his own 
strength. The constant irritation produced by the 
perpetual obstructions thrown in his. way by his uncles, 
in order to impede the expedition, had heated his blood 
to such a'degree, that, ou halting at Mans, he was be¬ 
come so feverish as to be incapable of proceeding ou 
horseback. He was, therefore, constrained to halt, al¬ 
though he declared that repose was more injurious to him 
than fatigue; but his physicians, his uncles, and the 
Duke of Orleans himself, were of opinion that it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to remain where they were for a fort¬ 
night or three weeks. 

They took advantage of this halt to persuade the king 
to send another message to the Duke of Brittany. In 
consequence, Messire Regnault de Koye, the Sire de 
Garenciere, the Sire de Chute lino rand, and Messire Taupin 
de Cantemelle, who was governor of Gisors, were com¬ 
manded on this journey; but, this time, the king wished 
the embassy to have a character which could not be mis¬ 
understood by him to whom it was sent. The four en¬ 
voys, therefore, left Mans, accompanied by forty lances, 
passed through the town of Angers with trumpets at their 
head and flags flying, and, two days after, reached 
Nantes, where they found the duke. 

They laid before him the command of the king, which 
was, that he should deliver up Pierre de Craon to him; 
but, as on the first occasion, after having made splendid 
presents to the ambassadors, the duke replied, that it 
was impossible for him to deliver up the man whom they 
demanded, seeing that he knew not whither they had 
gone; that he had certainly heard that Messire Pierre de 
Craon hated the constable most heartily, and had sworn 
a deadly warfare against him; that the knight himself 
had told him, that wherever he might meet Clisson, 
whether by night or day, he would put him to death; but 
that be knew nothing more, and that lie much marvelled 
why the king should make war against, him for a thing 
which concerned him so little. 

The king was very ill when this answer was brought to 
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him. Nevertheless, he grave orders to proceed forward, 
and called for his squires to arm him. At the very mo¬ 
ment that he rose from his bed, an envoy arrived from 
Spain, and, being introduced into his presence, lie de¬ 
livered to him a letter, bearing this address—“ To our 
redoubted Lord the King of France;” and Signed, “ Io- 
lande de Barre, Queen of Arragon, of Majorca, and Lady 
of Sardinia.” 

This letter was, in reality, from the Queen of Arragon, 
who wrote to the Icing, that, anxious to pleaSfe him in 
every respect, and knowing the object that now engaged 
his attention, she had arrested, aud kept in confinement 
at Barcelona, an unkuo.wn knight, who wished to hire 
him a vessel at a great pi ice, to convey him to Naples. 
Suspecting this knight to be Messire de Craon, she im¬ 
parted these suspicions to the king, that he might 
promptly send meu to examine him, aud to take him back, 
should sho not have been mistaken,; and she concluded 
by saying, that she would be delighted if this intelligence 
should prove agreeable to her cousin and lord. 

On the receipt of this letter, the Dukes of lierri and 
Burgundy exclaimed, that the campaign was finished, 
and that nothing remained to be done, but to give every 
one leave to depart, as there could no longer bo any 
doubt that the man they sought was taken. But the king 
did not view the matter in this light, and all they could 
obtain from him was, to send some one to ascertain the 
truth. Three weeks afterwards the messenger returned, 
and announced that the knight who had been arrested 
was certainly not Messire Fierro de Craon. 

The king was now greatly exasperated against his 
uncles, for he clearly preceived that all these delays 
emanated from them. He therefore reserved to listen no 
longer to anything but his own wishes; and, as he was 
yet too ill to leave his chamber, he sent for his marshals 
into his own apartment, and there commanded them, with 
the utmost diligence, to make all their troops and 
equipages file off towards Angers, his determination 
being, not to retire till lie dispusessed the duke, and ap¬ 
pointed a guardian for his children. . 

The next day, between nine and ten in the morning, 
after having heard mass, and fainted away during its 
performance, the king mounted his horse: he was so weak 
that the Duke of Orleans was obliged to assist him to 
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get into the saddle. The Duke of Burgundy shrugged his 
shoulders on seeing this obstinacy, and said that when 
such warnings were sent from heaven, it was tempting 
God to wish to go forward ; but the Duke de Berri who 
had heard these words, came up to him, and said in a low 
voice: 

“ Make yourself easy, my brother: 1 have provided 
for the last extremity, and if God be^ropitious to us, we 
shall retprn, T hope, to sleep this night in the town of 
Mans.” 

“ I do not understand your meaning,” said the Duke of 
Burgundy ; “ but any expedient, by which this unhappy 
expedition can be broken up, will be a good one.” 

In the meanwhile, the king set oil', followed by his 
attendants. Soon afterwards they entered a large and 
gloomy forest, cotemporary with the Druids. The king 
was sad and melancholy, allowing his horse to proceed 
as he liked, and scarcely answering those who addressed 
him. They therefore permitted him to go forward alone, 
as appeared to be his wish. They had proceeded thus 
in silence for about on hour, only speaking in a low 
voice, when, suddenly, an old man, with a winding-sheet, 
rushed forth from between two trees by. which he had 
been concealed, seized the bridle of the king’s horse, and, 
stop]ling it short, exclaimed : 

“Oh, king! king! ride not cm any further; hut turu 
back—for thou art betrayed !” 

’flie king shuddered through his whole frame at the 
sight of this unexpected apparition : he stretched out his 
arms, and would have cried out, but he.could not give 
utterance to his thoughts: all that he could do was to 
indicate, by his gestures, that he wished this phantom to 
be removed. 'Ilfie men-at-arms therefore rushed upon 
the intruder, and struck him so as to make him relin¬ 
quish bis hold of the bridle, lint, at the same moment, 
the Duke de Berri came to his rescue, and releasing him 
from their hands, told them that it was useless thus to 
punish a poor madman, for it was evident the man could 
be nothing else, and that they ought rather to send him 
away'. Although, most assuredly, such advice ought not 
to luive been attended to, aud it. would have been better 
to arreRtf this unknown, and question him as to his in¬ 
tentions, yet, so universal was the confusion produced 
by the occurrence, that the Duke de Berri was allowed 
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to act and speak as be thought proper ; and thus, whilst 
all were engaged in assisting the king, the individual 
who had caused this commotion disappeared, and no one 
afterwards saw him again, or knew anything concerning 
him. 

In spite of this incident, which appealed to have 
greatly excited the hopes of the itakes of Berri and Bui • 
gundy, the king continued his progress, and shortly 
arrived at the extremity of the forest. But they had no 
sooner left its cool shade than they found themselves 
exposed to the scorching rays of a meridian sun, which 
tilled the whole atmosphere. It was one of the hottest 
days of duly; and, as far as the sight extended, the 
burning rays glanced over plains of sand, that undulated 
like waves, reflecting the light. The proudest steeds 
lowered their heads, and gave a melancholy neigh ; the 
strongest men felt languid, and breathed with difficulty. 
The king, for whom they ,had feared the freshness of the 
morning, was clothed with a tight-littiug coat of Mack 
velvet, and wore a simple hood of scarlet cloth, in the 
folds of which he had twisted a chaplet of large pearls, 
which the queen had given him on parting. They al¬ 
lowed him to ride on alone that lie might not suffer from 
the dost: two pages ouly kept at his side, marching one 
after the other. The first wore on his head a casque of 
Montauban, of flue polished steel, that glittered iu the 
sun; the second carried a red lance, with a pendant of 
silk; at the end of this lance was a steel point, marvel¬ 
lously' wrought, and which came from the workshops of 
Toulouse. The Sire de la Kiviere had purchased twelve 
of these lances, which he had presented to the king; and 
the king had given three of them to the Duke of < frleans, 
md three to the Duke of Bourbon. 

Now it happened that, whilst riding m this maimer, 
he second page, yielding to tho heat that overpowered 
lim, fell asleep, and that, iu his sleep, he permitted the 
ance to escape from his hands. The steel point hit the 
ielmet of the page who was in front, and the shock of 
he steel against the, helmet produced a sharp clear 
ound. Then the king was seen to start suddenly, lie 
Xed his terrified eyes before him, and turned frightfully 
ale; then suddenly burying his spurs in his horse's 
ides, he drew his sword from the scabbard, and rushed 
pou the two pages, exclaiming, with a loud voice 
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“ Forward! forward ! On those traitors !” 

The affrighted pages separated, arid fled different ways. 
The king continued his course, and came straight upon 
the Duke of Orleans, who was uncertain whether he 
ought to wait for or to fly from his brother, until he 
heard the Duke of Burgundy exclaim : 

• “Fly, fair nephew of Orleans! fly! His majesty 
wishes to kill you !” 

Meantime, the king was still rushing towards him, 
brandishing Isis sword like a madman, so that the duke 
had only just, time to make his horse spring on one side. 
The king continued lo press forward ; but, encountering 
in his progress a knight of Guieime, named the Bastard 
of Poligniac, he buried his sword in liis throat: the blood 
spouted forth, and the knight fell. The sight of this 
Mood, instead of calming the king, only redoubled his 
frenzy. lie galloped on, without following a direct 
course, striking at everything lie met, giving no remis¬ 
sion to his force, and iuceesuntly exclaiming, “Forward I 
forward! on the traitors!” His squires and knights, 
who were covered with armour, now gathered around 
■ him, allowing themselves to be struck without returning 
the blows,-until they saw his strength failing him ; and 
then a knight of Normandy, named Moasire Guillaume 
Marcel, came behind, mid seized him round the waist. 
The king struck a few more blows ; but at last the sword 
fell from his hands, and he threw himself back, uttering a 
loud cry. Having liTled him fiom his horse, which was 
covered with foam, and trembling in nil its limbs, they 
took off his coat and hood, to refresh him. His uncles 
and his brother then came up to him; but he had entirely 
lost all consciousness ; and, although his eyes were wide 
open, it was evtfeut that he distinguished nothing that 
passed around him. 

The lords and knights were utterly confounded : no 
one knew what to say or do. Tue Dukede Berri pressed 
his hand, and spoke to him kindly and soothingly; but 
as the king did not reply, either by sign or word, the 
duke shook his head, and said : 

“ My lords, we must return to Mans: the expedition is 
finished, at least for this season.” 

To guard against the consequences which might result 
from a return of his paroxysm, the king was bounds and 
having placed him on a litter, they retraced their melan- 
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choly way to the town, which, as the Duke de Berri had 
predicted, they re-entered the same evening. 

The physicians were immediately summoned ; for some 
said that the king had been poisoned before lie left Mans; 
whilst others attributed his malady to supernatural causes, 
and asserted that a spell had been cast over him. As, in 
either case, suspicion would attach to the princes, they 
required the physicians to institute a strict inquiry. 
They demanded from those who had served him jt. dinner, 
whether he had eaten much or little ; and were informed, 
in reply, that it was with difficulty he had been per¬ 
suaded merely to taste one or two dishes, and that he 
did nothing but meditate and sigh, pressing his brow 
from time to time with both liis bunds, as if his head 
pained him. Robert de Takes, bis chief cup-bearer, was 
then sent for, and questioned as to which of bis butlers 
liad last served him with wine, lie replied, that, it was 
IJeliou de Lignac, who was instantly summoned, and 
asked whence he had taken the wine which the king had 
drunk before his departure. He said lie did pot know, 
but that ho had proved it with Robert de Takes. Having 
thus spoken, he took the hall-emptied bottle, poured 
some of tho same wine into a glass, and drank it. 

At this moment, a physician came out of the king’s 
chamber, and, hearing the discussion, went np to the 
princes, and said to them, “ My lords, you are labouring 
and arguing in vain. The king is neither poisoned nor 
bewitched : tiie king is seized with a violent lever—the 
king is mad!” 

The Dukes of Burgundy and Berri looked at each 
other. The king being mad, the regency of the kingdom 
devolved, by right, either upon the Duke of Orleans, or 
on themselves. The Duke of Orleans -Mias too young to 
be entrusted by the council with such a weighty charge. 
The Duke of Burgundy, therefore, broke the silence. 
Addressing the other two dukes—“ My good brother and 
fair cousin,” said he, “ I believe that we had better 
return to Paris as speedily as possible ; for the king will 
be there better treated and tended than on the long 
march in which we are engaged, and then the council 
will decide into whose hands the regency should fall.” 

“ I am of your opinion,” said the Dukede Berri; “but 
whither shall we conduct the king ?” 

“ Certainly not to Paris," said the Duke of Orleans 
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with great vivacity. “ The queen is near her confine¬ 
ment : and such a spectacle might do her great harm.” 

The Dukes of Burgundy and Berri exchanged a smile. 

“ Well then,” replied the latter, " we have nothing to 
do but to take him to the Chateau de Creil. The air is 
good, the prospect pleasant and cheerful, and the river 
llows at its foot. As for the queen, what our fair cousin 
of Orleans says is too true; and, if he wishes to depart 
before us to prepare her for this news, we will remain a 
day or tvfo with the king, to see that he wants for nothing, 
and then we will rejoin him in Paris.” 

“ Let it be as you say," replied the Duke of Orleans ; 
and lie left the room to order his equipages. 

The Dukes of Burgundy and Berri remained behiud, and 
retired iuto the recess of a window, to converse more 
quietly. 

“ Well, what do you think of all this, fair brother:" 
said the Duke of Burgundy. 

“ What I always thought: that the king’s mind was 
influenced by too young counsels, and that this war of 
Brittany would have a bad termination. But they 
would not believe us. Every thing, now-a-days, pro¬ 
ceeds from obstincy and caprice—nothing from reason.” 

“ It is necessary to correct all this, and promptly too,” 
said the Duke of Burgundy. “ There is no doubt but 
that the regency of the kingdom will fall into our hands. 
Besides, our fair nephew of Orleans is too much occupied 
greatly to desire this government. Therefore, brother, 
remember what I said to you when the king dismissed 
ns at Montpellier. We are the two most powerful 
noblemen of the realm ; and, so long as we remain 
united, no one can resist us. Well, the time is come 
when we may do whatever we think best. 

“ In so far as it may accord with the interests of the 
realm, my brother, it is to our advantage to remove our 
enemies from the government. Besides, they would op¬ 
pose all our projects, would shackle all our decisions. 
The kingdom, drawn to one side by them, and to the 
other by us, would suffer greatly. It is necessary, for 
the regular administration of government, that there 
should be a harmonious union between the head and the 
hands. Do you think that the constable would heartily 
obey our orders P This disunion might materially injure 
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France, in case of war. The sword of the constable 
ought to be held by the right hand of the government.” 

“You are quite right, my brother. But there are 
those also who are as dangerous in time of peace as the 
constable would be in the time of war. I allude to 
Messires de la lliviere, de Montuigu, le Segue ’de Vil- 
laine, and others. 

“ Yes, yes: we must remove all those men who have 
led the king into such errors.” 

“ But will not the Duke of Orleans support them ?” 

“And have you not perceived,” said the Duke de 
Berri, looking round, and lowering his voice, “that our 
fair nephew of Orleans has the great careB of love upon 
him at this present time ? Let us leave him his liberty, 
and, believe me, he will leave us ours.” 

“ Silence, here he is,” said the Duke of Burgundy. 

In fact, the Duke of Orleans, anxious to return to 
Paris, as the two nncles had anticipated, came to take 
leave of them. He proceeded to the king’s chamber, 
with the Dukes of Berri and Burgundy, to ascertain from 
the chamberlains whether the royal sufferer had slept, and 
they were informed that he had not, and that he could 
not obtain a moment’s rest. 

The Duke of Burgundy shook his head. “ This is a 
sad intelligence, my fair cousin,” said he, turning to¬ 
wards the Duke of Orleans. 

“ God will protect him,” replied the duke. 

He went up to the king’s bed, and asked him how 
he was. The invalid did not reply. His whole frame 
trembled; his hair was bristling up, his eyes fixed, and a 
cold perspiration was trickling down his forehead. 
From time to time, he raised himself up in bed, ex¬ 
claiming, “ To death! to death with the traitors!” Then 
he /ell back exhausted, until a new accession of fever, 
by scorching him afresh, gave him renewed energy. 

“We can render no service here,” said the Duke of 
Burgundy, “and we harass him more than we aid him. 
He has more need of his physicians and doctors, at pre¬ 
sent, than of his uncles and brother. Therefore, believe 
me, we had better retire.” 

The Duke of Orleans, being left alone, stooped towards 
the bed, took the king in his arms, and looked at him 
sorrowfully: then, his eyes filled with tears, which rolled 
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silently down his cheeks. And it was not without 
cause : for the poor insensate who was lying there, had 
dearly loved him; and perhaps, he had bitterly to re¬ 
proach himself for having returned this holy love with 
nothing but treason and ingratitude. It is certain that, 
at the moment'when he was about thus to leave him, 
perhaps again to betray him, he had scrutinized his own 
heart, and had perceived, with feelings of remorse, tliat, 
after the first moment, he had not been so sorry for the 
misfortun# that had befallen this beloved brother, as he 
ought to have been. 

We always endeavour to ascertain (so much does evil 
predominate over good in our hearts) by what means the 
misfortunes of others may become advantageous to our¬ 
selves; and whether, from the miseries and tears of 
another, some fountain of happiness or pleasure, as yet 
unperceived, may not spring up. Then, if this should be 
the case, our sensibility is blunted, the heart grows cold, 
the veil that was spread before our eyes is removed ; the 
future, that we fancied was for ever obscured, again 
gleams forth from some one of its thousand aspects; the 
good and the evil principle yet struggle for a time to¬ 
gether ; but most frequently, wretched that we are, it is 
Arimane that carries the day. So true is this, that very 
often, with eyes moistened and heart joyful, we would 
not wish, on the morrow, that the misfortune of the 
evening before had not occurred : for it is egotism that 
is the medicine of the heart. 

In the meantime, the king’s uncles gave orders to all 
the marshals, that the nobles and their knights should 
set out on their return to their provinces, gently and 
quietly, without doing any injury to the country'; add¬ 
ing, tliat wherever any violence should be committed, the 
nobles should be responsible for the crimes of their men- 
at-arms. 

Two days after the departure of the Duke of Orleans, 
the king began his journey, carried in a soft and commo¬ 
dious litter, and proceeding by short stages. The report 
of his accident had spread with marvellons rapidity. 
Bad news has eagle’s wings. Every one talked of it in 
a different manner, and, according to his individual 
opinion, attributed it to different causes. The nobles 
saw in it a diabolical influence ; the priests a divine 
chastisement; the partisans of the Tope of Home said 
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that the thing had happened as a punishment for having 
recognized Pope Clement; the followers of Pope Clement 
pretended, on the contrary, that God had struck him with 
this rod because he had not destroyed the schism, by 
carrying the war into Italy, as he had promised. As for 
the people, they were very sorry for this misfortune: 
they had indulged great hopes in the goodness arid 
•justice of the king ; therefore, they thronged the churches, 
m which public prayers had been ordained^ at every 
place where there was any saint who was known to cure 
madness. Men were despatched in haste, who were 
bearers of presents ; and an image of the king, of the 
natural size, modelled in wax, with a magnificent wax 
taper, was sent to Saint Aquaire, the most renowned in 
this respect, that he might supplicate the Almighty for 
an alleviation of the king’s malady. But all was useless ; 
and the king reached the Chateau of Creil without any 
apparent amelioration of his condition. 

And yet, human means were not neglected. The Sire 
de C’oucy had mentioned a very wise and learned phy¬ 
sician, named Messire Guillaume de Hersilly; and he had 
been sent for from a village near Laon, where he dwelt. 
He had, therefore, assumed the management of the king’s 
disease, which he declared he perfectly understood. 

As for the regency of the kingdom, it had fallen, us 
might be easily foreseen, into the bauds of the king’s 
uncles. The council, after a fortnight’s deliberation, had 
declared that the Duke of Orleans was too young to un¬ 
dertake such a weighty office, and had, consequently, 
charged the Dukes of Berri and Burgundy with it. The 
Jay after they had been appointed, the idire de Clisson 
presented himself, with his attendants, at the Duke o[ 
Burgundy’s residence, in his office of the constabulary. 
The porter opened the gate to them as usual. They dis¬ 
mounted from their horses, and Clisson, followed by a 
single squire, ascended the stairs of the hotel. Having 
reached the first room, he found- two of the duke’s 
knights; and having inquired where their master was, 
and whether he could speak with him, one of them left 
the room, and went to find the duke, who was con¬ 
versing with a herald concerning a great entertainment 
that had been held in Germany. 

“Your excellence,’’ said the knight, interrupting the 
duke, “ here is Messire Olivier de Clisson, who desires 
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an interview with your highness, if such be yoor 
pleasure.” 

“ For heaven’s sake!” he cried, “ let him come in, and 
immediately; for he arrives just in time for what we 
want to do wjth him.” 

The knight therefore returned to the constable, leaving 
all the doors open, and making him a sign that he might 
pass through them. The constable entered, and the duke* 
changed colour on perceiving him. Clisson did not ap- 
pear to remark it, but taking off his hood and bowing, 

“ Your excellence,” he said, “ I am come to receive 
your orders, and to inquire how the kingdom will from 
henceforth be governed.” 

“ How the kingdom will be governed, Clisson re¬ 
plied the duke, in an agitated voice: “ that is a thing 
that concerns me, and no other person. As for my 
orders, they are as follow:—you must leave my presence 
instantaneously; in five minutes, this hotel; and in one 
hour, Paris.” 

It was now Glisson, who, in his turn became pale. 
The duke was regent of the kingdom, and he was bound 
to obey him. He therefore left the room, traversed the 
apartments with head depressed, and, absorbed in painful 
reflections, remounted his horse, and returned to his hotel, 
where he ordered his equipages to be forthwith in readi¬ 
ness. On the same day, accompanied only by two 
attendants, he left Paris, crossed the Seine at Charentou, 
and did not halt, until in the evening, he had reached the 
Chateau of Montlhory, which belonged to him. 

The course which the duke had pursued with regard 
to Glisson was extended to all the king’s favourites. 
Therefore, when Montaigu.learaed what had happened to 
Clisson, he left Paris secretly by the gate of St. Antoine, 
took the road to Troyes in Champagne, and did not stop 
till he reached /Pvignon. Messire Jean de Lemercier 
wished to do the same ; but, less fortunate, he found 
guards at his door, and was conducted to the palace of the 
Louvre, where Messire Lebeque de Villaine was already 
awaiting him. As for the Sire de la Riviere, although he 
was warned in time, he did not consider it necessary to 
leave his chateau, saying that he had nothing for which 
to reproach himself, and that he would patiently await the 
result, whatever it might be. Therefore, when he was 
apprised that armed men wished to enter his house, he 
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caused all his doors to be thrown open, and advanced 
courteously to receive them. 

Then were all the consequences of a complete reaction 
experienced by these innocent men, who were subjected 
to the same punishment that had been awarded to the 
murderer Craon. All the property belonging to Jean 
T.emercier in Paris, and in other parts of the kingdom, 
was seized and divided ; a handsome house that he pos¬ 
sessed in the dioceeso of Laon, and of which the embel¬ 
lishments alone had cost him upwards of 100,0^0 livres, 
was given to the Sire de Coucy, with all its dependencies, 
rents, lauds, and possessions. 

Still greater severity was used towards Messire de la 
Rieviere, from whom, as from Lemercier, they took every¬ 
thing, merely leaving to his wife the property she pos¬ 
sessed in her own right. Moreover, he had a daughter, 
young aud beautiful, who had married the lord of 
('hatillon, whose father was afterwards the commatider 
of the French cross-bow men. Everything that was 
powerful amongst men had sanctioned this marriage; 
everything sacred in the sight of God had consecrated it. 
This union was broken without pity or remorse. They 
disunited what the pope alone had power to unbind; and 
tho two young people were remarried to different persons, 
in spite of their own inclinations, and merely to gratify 
the wish of the Duke of Burgundy. 

All these persecutions were inflicted without tlte king 
being able to oppose them; for his state became every 
day worse, and the only hope now remaining was that 
the queen's presence might produce a favourable effect 
upon him. As it was her whom he had loved the most, 
it was imagined that, after having forgotten all the world, 
he would yet remember her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

As we have seen in the preceding chapter, the king’s 
disastrous illness had produced an entire revolution in 
the affairs of the kingdom. The favourites of his reason 
were disgraced during his insanity. The government of 
the state, escaping from his feeble hands, had fallon 
a 3 
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entirely into those of the Dukes of Bern and Bar- 
gundy, who, subjecting the general policy to their own 
individual passions, had struck with the sword of hatred, 
and not with the glave of justice. 

The Duke <jf Orleans alone could have balanced their 
influence in the council; but, completely absorbed in his 
love for the queen, he had easily abandoned liis preten¬ 
sions to the regency, and lmd not felt the courage to 
struggle either for himself or his friends. Confiding in 
his title of the king’s brother, and resting on his ducal 
power—wealthy from his immense revenues, and young 
and inconsiderate, he suppressed, in his heaving bosom, 
every breath of ambition that might have cast a cloud 
over the azure-tinted heaven of his .days. Henceforth at 
liberty to see his royal mistress at all times, and in all 
places, this happiness satisfied his life; and if, from time 
to time, a stifled sigh betrayed the remorse buried at the 
bottom of bis heart, or if his brow suddenly furrowed at 
some sad recollection, one word from his mistress sufficed 
to smooth bis brow, one caress to tranquillize his heart. 

As for Isabel, all young as she was, and we already 
know that she was an Italian, she possessed the love of a 
wanton, and the hatred of a lioness, knowing nothing of 
life hut its most violent feeliDgs, seeking for nothing in it 
but its extreme emotions, uneasy under all ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, because something was necessary to her, as 
the simoom is necessary to the desert, or the storm to the 
ocean. 

And beautiful withal she was—beautiful enough to 
destroy every soul on'earth; for, were it not for that 
hellish gleam that occasionally illumined her eyes, her 
appearance was altogether that of an angel; and who¬ 
ever had seen her, reclined as she was, at the time when 
we return to her, having a praying-desk near her bed, 
and on this praying-desk an open book, would have taken 
her for some pure virgin, expecting the kiss that her mo¬ 
ther came every morning to imprint on her brow. It 
was an adulterous wife, who was expecting her lover ; 
and this lover was the brother of her husband, of her 
lord, and of her king, then insane and dying. 

In a short time, a door concealed in the tapestry, and 
which led to the king’s apartments, opened, and the 
Duke of Orleans made his appearance. He looked to see 
if any one wbb with the queen; and perceiving that she 
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was alone, he closed the door, and went hastily towards 
the bed. He was pale and agitated. 

“ What is the matter with you, my fair duke ?” said 
Isabel to him, stretching out her arms to him, and 
smiling; for she was accustomed to see these clouds of 
the heart that obscured her lover’s brow; “come and tell 
me what it is.” 

“Ah! what have I just heard, madame,” said tho 
duke, kneeling down by the queen’s bed, and passing one 
arm round her neck—“ that you are ordered to Creil, and 
that it is necessary for you to be near the king 1” 

“Yes; it is (juillaume d’Hersilly, who pretends that 
my presence will do him a greatdeal of good. What do 
3 'ou say to it, your excellence 

“ I say that the first time he leaves the chateau to cult 
simples in the forest of Beaumont, I will have him hanged 
to the strongest branch on the most firmly-rooted tree. 
Wretched fool! who, having exhausted his stock of 
science, wishes to make use of you as a remedy, without 
thinking of the danger he exposes you to.” 

“Indeed 1 and do I run nny risk ?” inquired the queen, 
looking tenderly at the duke. 

“ Oh, madame! risk of your life. The king’s madness 
is furious ; and, at the moment that it seized him, did be 
not kill the Bastard of Polignac, and wound three or four 
noblemen ? Do you think that lie will know you—you— 
since he did not know me ? since he rushed upon me, his 
brother, with sword raised on high, and that I only 
escaped death by the activity of my horse t* After all, 
perhaps, it would have been better if he had killed me.” 

“ Kill you, your excellence ! Oh ! value your life more 
highly. Do we not make it more brilliant and happy by 
our love ? and is it not very unconrteous.of you thus to 
despise it ?” 

“ It is my fear for you, Isabel, which makes me trem¬ 
ble at every sound that issues trom that horrible apart¬ 
ment, and shudder at the sight of every servant who 
opens my door—it is to know that you will be alone, 
every hour of the day and night, with a madman 1” 

“ Oh ! there is no danger, your excellence ; and I be¬ 
lieve that you create visionary fears. St is the noise of 
steel, it is the sight of arms, that renders him furious.” 
She looked earnestly at the duke. “ Instead of this, I 
will use the tenderest tone of voice when I address him. 
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and he will recognize it. Then, by the softness of my 
caresses, I shall tarn the lion into a lamb ; you know 
he loves me.” 

As she spoke these words, the duke’s brow flushed. 
At last, rising abruptly, and releasing himself from the 
queen’s arms' 

“ Yes, yes ; he loves you : I know that,” replied the 
duke, in a hollow voice. “ Ah! this is the real cause of 
my anguish. No, he will, doubtless, do you no barm ; on 
the contrary, as you have said, your voice will calm him, 
your caresses will soften hitn. Your voice! your ca¬ 
resses 1 Oh, my God 1” He buried his face in his hands. 
Isabel looked at him, half rising on her arm. “And I, 
the more calm I see him, shall say to myself, ‘ the more 
tender was she.’ And then you will make ine curse 
heaven for what I ought to bless it—for the restoration 
of my brother; and, from the ungrateful wretch that I 

now am, you will make me-Your love, your love 1 it 

was my Eden, my Paradise; and I had habituated my¬ 
self to the sole possession of it. What shall I do when 
it is shared ? Oh, keep it undivided—this fatal love— 
either for him or for me!’’ 

“ Why did you not say so at once ?” said the trium¬ 
phant Isabel. 

“ Why ?” interrupted the duke. 

“ Because I would have immediately declared that I 
will not go to the Chateau of Creil.” 

“ You will not go !” exclaimed the duke, rushing to¬ 
wards the queen. Then checking himself: “but how 
will you manage not to go? What will the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Berri say P” 

“Do you think they sincerely desire the king's re¬ 
covery ?” 

“ No, upon my soul I The Duke of Burgundy is insa¬ 
tiable of power ; and the Duke de Beiri, of money'. My 
brother’s madness doubles the power of the one, and 
coins money for the other. But they know how to dis¬ 
semble ; and, when they see you refusing to go there— 
Besides, can you? Oh, my brother! my poor brother!” 
and tears fell from the duke's eyes. 

The queen railed her lover’s head with one hand, and 
dried up his tears with the other. 

“ Comfort yourself, my fair duke,” said she, “ for I will 
not go to Creil. The king will recover; and your frater- 
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nal heart,” she added, slowly, and with a slightly ironical 
accent, “ will have nothing for which to reproach itself; 
we have discovered a method.” 

She smiled with an indescribable expression of dialice. 

“ Ah! what is it ?” said the duke. 

“ We will tell yon that hereafter; it is our secret. In 
the meantime, tranquillize yourself, and turn upon us the 
fenderest expression of your'eyes.” 

The duke looked at her. 

“ How handsome you are, your excellence!” continued 
the queen : “ yon really have a complexion that makes 
me quite jealous.” 

“ My Isabel!” 

“Here, your excellence,” said the queen, taking a 
miniature from under her pillow, “ what do you say to 
this picture ?” 

“ Your portrait!” exclaimed the duke snatching it from 
her hands, and pressing it to his lips; “ your dear, your 
adorable portrait!” 

“Quick! conceal it! some one is coming.” 

“ Yes, yes—in my bosom—on my heart, for ever.” 

The door opened, and the I.ady de Coney entered. 

“ The person whom Madame 1 he Queen sent, lot is 
here,” said she. 

“ < >bserve, Madame de Coney,” continued Isabel, “ here 
is our brother-in-law of Orleans, who has entreated us 
on his knees not to go to the Chateau of Creil, where be 
fears that our person may incur Borne danger. This was 
also, we believe, your opinion, when the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, our much-beloved uncle, eame yesterday to inform 
us that the physician given by your husband to the king 
declared that our presence might, in some measure, alle¬ 
viate liis excellence’s disease. Are yon of the same 
opinion now ?” 

“Yes, madame; and it is also the opinion of many 
persons about the court.” 

“ Well, that will completely determine me ; decidedly 
I will not go. Adieu, duke; we thank you for your con¬ 
sideration for us, and are very grateful for it.” 

The duke bowed, and left the room. 

“ It is the superior of the convent of the Trinity, Ma¬ 
dame de Coucy, is it not?” continued Isabel, turning 
towards the lady of honour. 

“ The same,” 
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“ Introduce her.” 

The superior entered, and Madame de Coucy left her 
alone with the queen. 

“ My mother,” said Isabel, “ I have wished to speak to 
you, without any witness, on a subject of great import¬ 
ance, and which has only relation to affairs of the realm.” 

“ To me, Madame the Queen I” said the abbess, with 
great humility ; “and how can I, retired as I am from 
the world, and entirely devoted to God, mix myself up 
with the’affairs of this earth.” 

“ You know,” continued the queen, without replying 
to her question, “ that, after the beautiful spectacle that 
was exhibited to me before your convent, on my entrance 
into the city of Paris, 4 sent you, a "a token of my grati¬ 
tude, and to indemnify you, a silver shrine, destined for 
St. Martha, for whom I know you entertain a special de¬ 
votion.” 

“I am from Taraston, Madame the Queen, where St. 
Martha is held in great honour, and I have been very 
grateful for such a costly present.” 

“Since that, I have always selected your community, 
as you know, in which to pay my devotion at the fetes 
of Easter; and, on each of these occasions, I hope you 
have had cause to be satisfied that the Queen of France 
is neither avaricious nor forgetful.” 

“We are the more grateful for this favour, that we 
have not, as yet, the good fortune to do anything to 
merit it.” 

“ We have sufficient influence over our holy father at 
Avignon, to add spiritual to our temporal gifts: and he 
certainly would not refuse us the indulgences which we 
might solicit for your community.” 

The eyes of the abbess sparkled with a holy ambition. 

“Madame, you are a great and potent queen,” she 
said, “and if our convent could do anything to acknow¬ 
ledge— 

“ Not your convent, but you, perhaps, my mother.” 

“T, Madame! Command; and, if it be in my power—” 

“ Oh! it is a very easy matter. The king, as you 
know, is attacked by a severe fever. Hitherto, he has 
been shut up with men clothed in black, and masked, 
who inspire him with terror, as they are the persons who 
have compelled him to obey the regulations of the physi¬ 
cians. But the state of excitement produced and en- 
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couraged by this violence. prevents the remedies from 
having their full and complete effect upon him. It is, 
therefore, desirable to endeavour to obtain, by persuasion, 
a result which has, as yet, been only effected by compul¬ 
sion ; and it is hoped, that one of your sifters, for in¬ 
stance, one who is very young, and very gentle—appear¬ 
ing to him like an angel in the midst of these phantoms 
which environ him, might be like a celestial vision to 
him ; that his nerves might recover some of tljpt tran¬ 
quillity which alone can restore reason to his poor bewil¬ 
dered head. Then I thought of you, and I wished that 
the honour of the king’s recovery should redound upon 
your convent. It wjjl certainly be attributed to your 
prayers, to the intercession of St.fMartha, and to the 
holiness of the worthy abbess who governs the fair flock 
of the Sisters of the Trinity. This is the reason why I 
sent for you, my mother. Have I deceived myself when 
I anticipated that such a proposition would be agreeable 
to you ?” 

“Oh! you are too good, Madame the Queen; and this 
day only has our convent been truly the chosen one. 
You know moBt of my daughters: select yourself the 
one for whom you reserve the honour of watching over 
the precious invalid, for whose recovery the whole of 
France offers up the most fervent prayers.” 

“ That I leave entirely to your anxious care, my mo¬ 
ther; choose whom you prefer for this holy mission. The 
doves which the Lord lias intrusted to you are all beauti¬ 
ful and pure; take one fortuitously; God will guide your 
hand. The blessing of the people will rest upon her, 
and the favours of the queen will he abundantly diffused 
to her family.” 

A gleam of ambition illumined the old abbess’s brow, 
beneath her coif. 

“ I am ready to obey your orders, Madame the Queen,” 
she Said, “ and my choice is fixed : only tell me what 
more have I to do.” 

“ As soon as possible you will conduct this young girl 
to the Chateau of Creil, where orders will be given that 
the king’s chamber shall be thrown open to her. The 
remainder is in the hands of God.” 

“ The abbess bowed, and was about to retire. 

“By the way,” said the queen, “ I forgot to tell you, 
that I have given orders for a reliquary of pure gold to 
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be taken to your house this morning, in which is enclosed 
a portion of the true cross, which was sent to me by the 
King of Hungary, who had it from the Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople. It will, I hope, attract the favour of our 
Lord to youn convent, and the arms of the faithful to your 
treasury. You will find it in your church.” 

The abbess again bowed, and left the room. The queen 
immediately called her women, caused herself to be 
dressed, and, ordering her litter, went out to visit a 
small mansion that she had just bought in the Itue Bar¬ 
bette, and where she calculated on occasionally residing 
for a short time. 

lu the meantime the king, as she had said, surrounded 
by a dozen men clothed in black and masked, did nothing 
except by compulsion. A prey to a gloomy melancholy, 
his days were divided by intervals of fury and extreme 
depression, according as the fever attacked or left 
him. In the first condition he appeared to be burnt 
up by all the fires of hell; in the second, he trembled, as 
if exposed in a state of nudity to the severest cold. In 
conjunction with this, there was no memory of the past, 
there Was no perceptible power of exercising the judg¬ 
ment, there was no consciousness but of his own misery. 

Since his first arrival, Master Guillaume had studied 
the king’s malady with the greatest attention; and he 
had remarked, that every vibrating sound made him 
start, and disturbed him for along time: he consequently 
gave orders that the bells should cease to toll. lie per¬ 
ceived, without being able to conjecture the cause, that 
the sight of the fleur-de-lis irritated the invalid, and all 
these heraldic emblems of royalty were removed. He 
refused to eat and drink; he was unwilling to go to bed 
when he was up, or to get up when he was in bed. Then 
the physician resolved upon having him attended by men 
straugely attired and besmeared with black ; these men 
entered abruptly: and the moral courage of the king dis¬ 
appearing with his reason, left, him only the animal 
instinct of preservation. Charles, so resolute and brave, 
trembled like a child, obeyed like an automaton, scarcely 
breathed, and left oil' speaking, even to complain. But 
the skilful physician had not failed to remark, that the 
physical advantages of the remedies he thus compelled 
the invalid to take were greatly diminished, if not wholly 
destroyed, by the moral destruction that this method in- 
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volved. It was then that he resolved to substitute 
gentleness for violence. Whether it was caused by some 
progress towards recovery, or was only a more complete 
prostration of his powers, the king was sensibly tranquil¬ 
lized. He therefore hoped that a voice frbich he had 
loved might find in his heart that memory which had for¬ 
saken his head; and that he would recognise with 
pleasure, a soft and gentle countenance succeeding the 
hideous faces of his keepers. It was then that he thought 
of the queen, and had required her presence to continue 
the recovery he had so happily commenced. We have 
just seen the motives which had prevented Madame 
Isabel from lending herself to this plan, and by what sub¬ 
stitution of person she still hoped to accomplish it. 

Master Guiliaune was, therefore, apprised of the mo¬ 
difications that had been made in his project. Although 
less confident of success, on account of this change, he, 
nevertheless, decided on carrying it into execution, and 
awaited the arrival of the young sister with some degree 
of hope. 

She appeared at the appointed time, accompanied by 
her Superior. It was, indeed, the angelic head of which 
the doctor must have dreamed for this wonderful cure; 
only she was not clothed in the holy dress of the Sis¬ 
ters of the Trinity, and her beautiful long hair announced 
that she had not pronounced her vows. 

Master Guillaume thought it might be necessary to 
encourage the poor girl ; but he found her so submissive 
and resigned, that he could only call down blessings on 
her head. He had procured a long string of instructions 
and injunctions,.not one of which issued from his mouth, 
and he left it all to the feeling and inspiration of that 
poor soul, who thus devoted itself. 

Odette—for it was she—had yielded to the solicitations 
of her-aunt, as soon as she understood that the request 
which was made really implied a vast act of devotion. 
When love is imprinted on a generous soul, it comes forth 
sooner or later, in the shape of some exalted virtue. It 
is only those who raise the veil by which it is concealed 
who discover what it is; but the common herd, viewiug 
it only with a transitory glance, retain their error, and 
designate it by the name it bears. 

Charles was out with his keepers: the mid-day sun 
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gave him pain, and the morning and evening were chosen 
for his walks. Odette, therefore, found herself alone in 
the royal apartment. Strange feelings and emotions 
passed through the soul of this young girl, born at such a 
distance from the throne, yet whose destiny continually 
thrust her towards it like a poor bark towards a rock. 
Everything in this chamber indicated the presence of mer¬ 
cenary attentions and the abandonment of affection. 
Then slw felt herself captivated by extreme compassion 
for this mighty misfortune. Boyalty, covered with mourn¬ 
ing, and dethroned, imploring the attentions of a young, 
low-born girl, appeared to her to be sublime : in the same 
sense that Christ scourged aud bearing his own cross, is 
more sublime than Jesus driving the buyers and sellers 
from the temple. 

All was silent and sad in the immense chamber, into 
which the light only penetrated through painted win¬ 
dows. A large, sculptured stone chimney, in which a 
blazing fire was burning, although it was the hottest 
period of summer, was directly opposite to a large bed, 
with curtaius of green damask, with flowers of gold, 
which, all torn and hanging in tatters, attested the 
frenzied struggles that maduess had there sustained. 
The carpet was strewn with fragments of furniture and 
vases, that the king had broken in his paroxysms, and of 
which they had neglected to remove the wrecks. Every¬ 
thing, in short, presented the image of a shattered intel¬ 
lect. It was evident that matter alone dwelt in that 
chamber; and the desolation aud destruction, of which 
the traces were so perceptible, seemed rather to be pro¬ 
duced by the presence of a wild beast than by that of a 
human being. 

At this sight, the personal fear peculiar to the weak¬ 
ness of her sex invaded Odette. She felt that, like a 
timid gazelle, Bhe was cast into a lion’s den; that the 
madman to whom they had conducted her had only to 
touch her also, to shatter her, like one of those pieces of 
furniture, the wrecks of which she trod upon—her, who 
had not the harp of David to charm Saul. 

She was completely absorbed by these thoughts, when 
she heard a tumultuous noise. It was the'plaints and 
cries that a man utters who is in fear; then, to this noise 
was added the sound of many other persons who ap¬ 
peared as if they were pursuing some one. In fact, the 
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king bad escaped from the hand* of hie keepers, who had 
only just overtaken him in the adjoining room, and there 
a straggle had ensued. On hearing some strange vocifera¬ 
tions, Odette felt herself tremble: she sought for the 
secret door in the tapestry by which she hadfentered, that 
she might fly; and, not finding it, she ran to the other 
door. But the noise had come so near, that it appeared 
ah if the door alone separated her from thoBe who cansed 
it. Then she threw herself against the corner oj the bed, 
rolling herself up in the curtains, to conceal herself, if 
possible, from the first regards Of the furious king. 
Scarcely was she there, before the voice of Master 
Guillaume was heard, exclaiming, “ Let the king gO 1” 
and the door opened. 

Charles entered: his hair was bristling, his face was 
pale, and covered with perspiration, his dress whs hang¬ 
ing in tatters. He ran to the end of the room, looking 
for some weapons with which to defend himself j but 
finding none, he returned in great terror to the door: it 
had been closed behind him. This appeared to reassure 
him a little: he looked earnestly in that direction for a 
short time; then, going on tiptoe, that he might not be 
heard, he turned the key rapidly in the lock, thus fasten¬ 
ing himself in. Then he looked about for what new 
means of defence he could yet call to his assistance ; and, 
seeing the bed, he took hold of it on the side opposite to 
that where Odette was, and dragged it before the door, 
which he wished to defend against his enemies. Then 
he buret into one of those insane laughs which makes 
those shudder who hear them, and, letting his hands fall 
by liia sides, and his head on his bosom, he went slowly, 
and seated himself before -the chimney, without seeing 
Odette, Who had remained in the same place, but was 
now uncovered by the removal of the bed. 

At this time, either because the excess of fever had 
passed away, or the terror had vanished, with the dis¬ 
appearance of the objects that caused it, weakness suc¬ 
ceeded to fury, and the king sank back in the chair on 
which he sat, uttering soft and melancholy plaints, In a 
short time he began to tremble through his whole frame, 
and his teeth chattered. It was evident that he was a 
prey to the most horrible suffering. 

At this sight, terror was extinguished in Odette's soul. 
Itt proportion as the king became weak she became 
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strong. She stretched out her hands towards him; and, 
without yet daring to rise, she said, to him, in an accent 
of timidity 

“ Sire, what can I do for youP” 

The king tamed his head at this voice, and perceived 
Odette at the other end of the room. He looked at her 
for a moment with that soft and melancholy expression 
which was habitual to him when he was in health: then 
he said, slowly, and in a voice that gradually became 
weaker, ‘ 

“ Charles is cold—cold—cold.” 

Odette went hastily np to him, and took his hands; 
they were, in truth, of an icy coldness. She then went 
to the bed, and taking off the coverlet, she warmed it at 
the fire, and wrapped it round the king. He felt some 
relief from it, for he began to laugh like a child : this en¬ 
couraged Odette. 

“ And why is the king cold P” 

“ What king F” 

“ King Charles.” 

“ Ah! Charles.” 

“ Yes, why is Charles cold ?” 

“ Because Charles is afraid—and lie began to tremble 
again. 

“And why should Charles, who is a great and a brave 
king, be afraid P” inquired Odette. 

“ Charles is great and brave, and is not afraid of men,” 
—he lowered his voice—“ but he is afraid of the black 
dog I” 

The king uttered these words with snch an expression 
of terror, that Odette looked around her, to see if she 
could discover the animal he mentioned. 

“ No, no, he has not come in,” said Charles: “ he will 
come in when I am in bed: that is the reason I do not 
like to go to bed, I do not wish it—I do not wish it— 
Charles likes to remain near the fire. Besides Charles is 
cold—cold—cold—” 

Odette again warmed the coverlet, and again covered 
the king with it, and sitting down at his feet, she took 
both his hands in hers. 

“Is he very savage, then, this black dog P” said she. 

I “No; but he comes out of the river, and is frozen.” 

“ And did he run after Charles this morning F” 

“ Charles went out, because he was burning hot, and 
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wanted air. He went into a beautiful garden, where 
there were flowers, and Charles was happy.” 

The king drew his hands from those of Odette, and 
pressed them on his forehead, as if he wished to deaden a 
pain that affected him there. Then he contained : 

“ Charles walked a long time on some green turf, full 
of meadow daisies. He walked, and walked, and 
walked, till he was tired. Then he saw a beautiful tree, 
that had apples of gold, and leaves of emerald, and he 
laid himself down under it, looking up to the sky : it was 
all blue, with stars like diamonds.—Charles looked at it 
for along time, for it was a beautiful sight; when sud¬ 
denly he heard the dog howl, but yet a long, long way 
off. Then the sky turned black, and the stars red; the 
fruit on the tree rocked backwards and forwards, as if 
there had been a great wind, and every time the apples 
struck against each other, they made the same noise that 
a lance does in falling against a helmet. Soon two large 
bats’ wings came out of each of these beautiful golden 
apples, which began to move; then eyes came out of 
them, and. a nose, and a mouth, like the heads of dead 
men. The dog again howled, but nearer—nearer. 
Then the tree shook to the very roots, the wings vibrated, 
the heads uttered cries, the leaves were covered with 
perspiration, and each drop fell cold, cold, cold upon 
Charles : then Charles wished to get up and fly ; but the 
dog howled a third time, close by his side—close by his 
side. And he felt him lying dgwn at his feet, benumbing 
them with his weight; and he crawled slowly, slowly 
up his bosom, pressing him down like a mountain; he 
wished to thrust him down with his hands, and he licked 
his hands with his tongue of ice—Oh! oh 1 oh!—Charles 
is cold—cold—cold.” 

“ But if Charles went to bed,” said Odette, “ perhaps 
he would be warmer.” 

“ No, no; Charles does not wish to go to bed—he does 
not wish it. As soon as Charles is in bed, the black dog 
comes in, walks round the bed, raises the coverlet, and 
lies down on his feet; and Charles would rather die.”— 
The king made a motion as if to fly. 

“ Well, then, no, no,” said Odette, raising np, and 
taking the king in her* arms, “ Charles shall not go to 
bed.” 

“ But Charles would like to sleep,” said the king. 
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“Well, then, Charles shall sleep on my bosom.” And 
8601109 herself on the arm of the chair, she pat her arm 
round the king’s neck, and placed hie head on her 
bosom. 

“ Is Charlie more comfortable now ?” she said. 

The king raised his eyes to her with an ineffable ex¬ 
pression of gratitude. 

“ Yes, yes,” said he; “Charles is well—well—well.” 

“Then Charles may sleep; Odette will watch near 
him, that? the black dpg may not come in.” 

“ Odette!” said the king; “Odette!” And he began 
to laugh with infantine intelligence. “ Odette l»;pd he 
reposed his head on the bosom of the young girl, who 
remained motionless, and scarcely breathing. 

Five minutes afterwards, the little door opened, and 
Master Guillame entered softly. He advanced oo tiptoe 
towards this motionless group, took the king’s hand, 
which was hanging down, and felt his pulse ; put his ear 
to his breast, and listened to his respiration. Then, 
rising up with a joyful countenance, he said, in a low 
voice, 

“ The king sleeps better than he has done this month. 
May God bless you, young damsel! for you have per¬ 
formed a miracle.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

The news of the king’s malady was disseminated in 
England as quickly as in France, and, as in France, it 
produced great disputes. King Richard and the Duke of 
Lancaster, who had an affection for Charles, were much 
grieved by it. The Duke of Lancaster more especially 
deplored this accident as fatal not only to France but to 
all the Christian world’ “ This madness is a vast misfor¬ 
tune,” he often repeated to the knights and squires who 
surrounded him; “ for King Charles.was a man who only 
desired peace so much between the two countries, that 
he might march against the infidels ; and now the affair 
is greatly retarded, for he would have been the soul of 
this crusade, and God knows whether it can now take 
place.” 

In fact, Monrad Bey (whose name we have changed in 
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French into that of Aumrat, and whom Froissart calls, 
in his old language, the Morabquaiu,) had just taken 
possession-of the kingdom of Armenia, and threatened to 
destroy the Christian empire of the eaBt. King Richard 
and the Duke of Lancaster were, therefore)! of opinion, 
that the truce granted on the entrance of Madame Isabel 
into Paris ought to be maintained, and even prolonged. 

The Duke of Gloucester and the Earl of Essex were, 
however, of a contrary opiuion, and had gained over to 
their party the Earl of Buckingham, constable’of Eng¬ 
land. They were also supported by all the young 
knighfe, who were anxious to flesh their swords. They 
demiMed war, affirming that the moment was propitious, 
and that it was necessary, at the termination of the truce, 
to take advantage of the great confusion produced in 
France by the king’s malady, to demand the execution of 
the treaty of Brittany. But the will of King Richard 
and the Duke of Lancaster preponderated ; and the par¬ 
liament assembled in Westminster, composed of > the 
prelates, the nobles, and the citizens, determined that 
the truce by sea and land, which had been signed with 
France, and which would expire on the 16th of August, 
1392, should be prolonged for another year.” 

During this period, the Dukes of Berri and Burgundy 
were managing the kingdom ol France according to their 
fancy. They had not forgotten their hatred towards 
Clisson, and his banishment from Paris did not appear to 
them to be a sufficient punishment. Their vengeance de¬ 
manded more, and it obtained it. As the constable had 
left Montlhery, which was too near Paris for him to con¬ 
sider himself in security, and had gone to a fort that he 
possessed in Brittany, named Castle Gosselin, they de¬ 
spaired of arresting him. But they were resolved, at 
all events, to deprive him of his dignities and his office ; 
he was therefore cited to appear before the parliament of 
Paris, to answer for the misdemeanours of which he was 
accused, under pain of being degraded from his titles, 
and losing his office as constable. The process was, after 
all, quite regular; all the delays that are allowed to 
criminals under such circumstances, being accorded to 
him. At last, when the final adjournment of a fort¬ 
night had terminated, he was thrice summoned in the 
chamber of the parliament, thrice at the bottom of the 
stairs of the court; and, as he did not answer, nor any 
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one for him, he was banished from the kingdom, as a 
false and wicked traitor against the crown of France, 
and condemned to pay a fine of 100,000 silver marcs, aar 
a restitution of the extortions he was accused of having 
committed during the exercise of his charge; and, lastly, 
he was for ever deprived of his office of constable. The 
Duke of Orleans was invited to assist at this sentence; 
but, not being able to prevent it, he would not sanction 
it by his presence, and refused to make his appearance in 
the chamber. The Dukes of Berri and Burgundy, how¬ 
ever, did not fail to attend, and the condemnation was 
issued in their presence, and in that of a great nmnMhr of 
the barons aDd nobles. This sentence created a vast 
sensation throughout the kingdom, and was variously re¬ 
ceived ; but all agreed in the opinion, that advantage 
had been taken of the king’s malady to cause it to be 
passed, seeing that, when in health, it would never have 
been ratified by him. 

In the meantime, the king was advancing towards re¬ 
covery. Every day some wonderful news was received 
of the amelioration of his health. One of the things 
that had more especially contributed to divert his melan¬ 
choly, was a new invention by a painter, named Jacque- 
min Gringonneur, who lived in the Bue de la Verrerie.— 
Odette had remembered this man, whom she had known 
at her father’s house, and had written to him to come 
aDd,bring his pictures, fantastically coloured, which she 
bad seen him execute. Jacquemin came with a pack of 
cards. • 

The king took great pleasure in these pictures, which 
he at first looked at with the curiosity of a child ; but, as 
his reason returned, he was much more amused when he 
learned that each of these figures had a meaning, and 
could perforin a character in au allegorical game, the 
representation of war aud government. Jacquemin taught 
him that the as (ace) ought to have the pre-eminence 
over all the other cards, aud even over the kings, be¬ 
cause its name was derived from a Latin word that sig¬ 
nifies argent (money) ; and every one knows that money 
iB the sinew of war. Observe, therefore, that when the 
king has not tho ace, he may be beaten by the menial 
who possesses it. He told him that the trefle* (club), 
that herb of our meadows,) was intended to remind byu 

* The herb called trefoil.—T*. 
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who cot it that a general should never pitch his camp in 
a situation where forage might fait his army. ‘-As for ti e 
piques (spades), it was not difficult to guesB that they 
represented the halberts borne by the foot soldiers at 
that period; and the carreauiv (diamonds), The iron with 
which they armed the ends of their arrows, that were 
called viretons, and which they shot from the crossbow. 
The cceurs (hearts) were evidently the emblems of the 
courage of the captains and soldiers. Besides, the four 
names given to the four kings, David, Alexander, Caesar, 
and Charlemagne, proved that, however numerous and 
bravffthe troops may be, it is yet necessary, if it is wished 
to secure victory, to place at their head leaders who are 
prudent, courageous, and experienced. But, as brave 
aides-de-camp are necessary to brave generals, they had 
chosen for their varlcts (knaves), from among the 
ancients,# Lancelot and Ogier, who were peers of Charle¬ 
magne; and amongst the moderns, Renaudf and Hector. J 
As this name of varlct (or knave) implied nothing but 
what was honourable, and the highest nobles bore it un¬ 
til they were made knights, the above-named knaves re¬ 
presented the nobles ; and under their command were the 
ten, the nine, the eight, and the seven, who were merely 
the soldiers and common people. 

As for the ladies, Jacquemin had as yet given them no 
other names than those of their husbands: thus indi¬ 
cating that the woman is nothing by herself, and has no 
power or splendour but what she derives from her lord 
and master. § 

This amusement restored the king’s tranquillity, and 
the tranquillity of his mind was followed by the return of 

* These varlett evidently mean the knaves, but I have no maans of 
ascertaining to which the different names belong.—.Tn. 

I Rcnaud, Lord of Coney. 

X Hector de Galard. 

§ It was not until the following reign tlmt they were named. Argine, 
queen of clubs, which name is an anagram of regina, designated the Queen 
Maria of Anjou, wife of Charles VII. The fair Rachael, queen of dia¬ 
monds, was no other then Agnes Sorel. The Maid of Orleans was 
known as the queen of spades, under the name of the chaste and warlike 
Pallas; and, finally, Isabel of Bavaria, betraying herself by her title of 
queen of heart*, was revived under the name of the Empress Judith, wife 
of Louis the Debonair : which must not be confounded, under pain of 
committing a serious mistake, with the Jewish prude who cut off the head 
of Holofernes. 
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his strength- He soon began to eat and drink with some 
relish. Those frightful nightmares, the offspring of fever, 
gradually disappeared. He no louger feared to rest in 
his bed; and, provided that Odette watched near him, he 
slept calinlyl; *Oue day, Master Guillaume found him 
sufficiently strong to mount a mule ; and on the follow¬ 
ing day his favourite horse was brought out to him, on 
which he took a tolerable long ride. At last, a hunting 
expedition against larks was arranged ; and Charles and 
Odette, With the sparrow-hawk on their wrists, showed 
themselves in the neighbouring plains, where they were 
received, the one with cries of joy, the other with Recla¬ 
mations of gratitude. 

Nothing was now talked of in the Court of France but 
the restoration outlie king’s health, and the wonderful 
manner in which it had been effected. Many ladies were 
jealous of the fair stranger, whose conduct, according to 
their account, was merely a concerted plan. All of them, 
if they might be believed; would have shown the same 
devotion; and yet, in the day of his misfortune, not one 
had offered herself. They feared the influence that this 
young girl, were she even moderately ambitious, might 
exercise over the king on his restoration to health. The 
queen herself began to be disturbed at her own arrange¬ 
ment, and sent for the Superior of the Convent of the 
Trinity, bestowed rich presents on her community, and 
commanded her to take her niece back. Consequently, 
Odette received an order to return to the convent. 

“ Dear sire,” said Odette, “ I weep because 1 must 
leave you.” 

“ Leave me ! You, Odette ?” said the astonished king; 
“ and why so, my dear girl ?” 

“ Because you no longer need me.” 

“And you are afraid of remaining one day too much 
with the poor madman ?” said the king. “ Yes, it is true, 
1 have already taken days enough from your bright and 
joyous life, to obscure them with the shade of mine; I 
have torn quite flowers enough from your fresh garland, 
to wither them, with my burning hands. You are weari¬ 
ed of the seclusions in which you live, and pleasure 
invites you ; go, then.” And he set himself down, letting 
his brow fall on his hand. 

“Sire,it is the superior of the Trinity who sends for 
me —it is the convent that reclaims me.” 
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"It is not, then, you vouraelf who wish to leave me, 
Odette?” said the king, raising 1 his head with great 
vivacity. 

“ My life i« yours, sire; and I should have been happy 
to consecrate it to you to the very last hothg” 

“ And who, then, separates yon from me P” 

“ The qneen, I believe, in the first place ; and then your 
uncles of Burgundy and Berri.” 

“Thequeen—my undesof Burgundy and Berri? They 
who abandoned me in the days of my wealJness—are 
they coming to surround me in the days of my strength ? 
Odette, Odette, it is not you who wish to leave me, is it ?” 

“ I have no other will than that of my lord and master. 
What he shall order, I will do.” 

"Well, then, I order you to remain,” said Charles, 
quite delighted. “ This chateau, then, is not a prison to 
you, dear child; the attentions you pay me, then, did 
not proceed alone from pity. Oh 1 if that were the case, 
Odette, how happy should I be! Look at me again.. Oil! 
do not thus conceal your face from me.” 

“ Sire, sire, you make roe die of shame.” 

“ Odette, do yon know,” said the king, taking both 
her hands, and drawing her towards him—“do you know, 
that I have been accustomed to see you, in'tbe evening, when 
I sleep, in the night when I dream, and in the morning 
when I open my eyes ? Do you know that you are the 
guardian angel of my reason ? That it is you whose 
magic rod has chased away the demons that howled 
around me ? My days yon have made pure, my nights 
you have made calm. Odette, Odette, do you know that 
gratitude is a weak sentiment for such benefits as these I 
—Odette, do you know that I love you ?” 

Odette uttered an exclamation, disengaging her hands 
from those of the king, and stood trembling before him. 

" Sire, sire!” she exclaimed, “ what are you saying 1” 

“I say to you,” continued Charles, “ that you are now 
necessary to my life. I did not send for you, did I ? I was 
ignorant of your existence: it is you—you, angel that 
you are, who divined that I was suffering here, and who 
came to me. I owe you everything, since to you I owe 
my reason ; and my reason is my power, my strength, my 
royalty, my empire. Well, then, go away; and you will 
leave me as poor and as naked as you found me, for my 
reason will go with you. Oh 1 I feel it. At the very 
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idea of losing yon, it already flits about me like a cloud." 
He put his hand to his forehead. “ Oh, my God! my 
God!” he continued, in great terror, “am I again be¬ 
coming mad? My God, have pity on me!” 

Odette utterla a.cry and rushed towardg the king. 

“Oh,sire, sire,” she exclaimed, “do not talk in this 
manner.” 

Charles looked at her with haggard eyes. 

“ Ob, Bire, do not look at me thus, my God; it is that 
insane look that gave me so much pain.” 

“ I am Very cold,” said the king. 

Odette cast herself into the king’s arms, pressed him to 
her bosom to warm him, with all the fervency of inno¬ 
cence. 

“Go, go, Odette,!’ said the king. 

“No, no,” replied Odette, without attending to him : 
“no, you shall not become mad. No, God shall take roy 
days, and leave you your reason. I will remain near you; I 
will not leave you for one minute, not for an instant. I 
will reriftun—there, there.” 

“ What, thus in my arms P” said the king. 

“ Yes, thus.” 

" And you will love me ?” said Charles. 

“Yes,” answered Odette, laying her pale and dishevel¬ 
led head upon Charles’s shoulder. 

He pressed his lips to hers, and Odette did not leave 
him. 


CHAPTER X. 

Some days after the scene we have just described, and 
whilst Odette was reclined at Charles’s feet, looking at 
him with upturned head, Master Guillaume entered the 
apartment hastily, announcing the queen. 

“ Ah !” said Charles, “ she no longer fears to be with the 
poor madman. She has been told that he has recovered 
bis reason, and now ventures to approach the lion's den. 
Introduce Madame Isabel into the adjoining room. 

Master Guillaume left the apartment. 

“ What is the matter with you ?” said the king to 
Odette. 
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" Nothing,’* said the young girl, wiping away a large 
tear. 

“ Little fool,” said the king, kissing her brow; and, 
taking her head in both his hands, he laid it on the chair, 
embraced her again, and left the room. ’ 

Odette remained in the same position that she had 
been left by the king. A moment after, she fancied that 
she saw a shadow thrown almost to her feet: she turned 
round. 

“ His excellence the Duke of Orleans 1” she exclaimed, 
hiding her eyes in her hands. * 

“ Odette !” said the duke; and he looked at her in mo¬ 
tionless astonishment. 

“ Ah!” he said, in an accent of bitterness, after a mo¬ 
mentary silence; “ ah! it is you, then, madame, who per¬ 
form such miracles ! I knew that yon were a powerful 
enchantress; I knew that you could take away reason: 
but I did not know that you could restore it.” * 

Odette sighed. 

“Now,” continued the duke, “I understand that 
severe and guarded virtue. Some Bohemian woman had 
foretold to you that you should be Queen of France, and* 
the love of the first prince of the blood was not sufficient 
for you.” 

“ Your excellence,” said Odette rising, and displaying 
her calm and dignified countenance to the duke, “ when 
% I came to (he king, our sire, I came as a victim who 
devotes herself, and not as a courtier who seeks her for¬ 
tune. Perhaps, if I had then found some prince of the 
blood near the king, his presence would have supported 
me; but I only saw here an unhappy man, having no 
other crown on his brow than the crown of thorns—a 
being abandoned of God, deprived of his reason and in¬ 
stinct, no longer even possessing what nature has given 
to the lowest animal, the inatinct of preservation. Well, 
then, this unhappy man, the evening before, had been a 
young, handsome, and potent monarch : in the space of 
one night, he had lived thirty years—between two suns, 
his brow bad become furrowed, like that of an old man. 
Of all his power, there no longer remained even the wish 
to be powerful, for his mind had lost its memory and 
reason. Then, on seeing this youth become age, this 
beauty withered, this power vanished, I was seized with 
great compassion for such » vast misfortune. Boyalty 
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without a, throne, without a sceptre, without a erown,— 
the ancient, the sacred royalty, crawling on its knees— 
cried for pity, and no one answered her; she stretched 
forth her arms, and no one gave her his hand; she 
poured forth ftjars, and no one wiped them away. Oh ! 
I then felt that 1 was chosen, and that God had reserved 
me for a sublime mission—that there were situations so 
singularly beyond the ordinary calculations of life that 
the habitual conventions of society were annihilated 
before theta—that the word virtue was, in this case, a 
dagger with which the incipient death of a victim was 
completed—and that it was better to sacrifice a soul and 
save a life, when this soul was only that of a poor girl, 
and this life was that of a mighty king.” 

The Duke of Orleans regarded her with astonishment. 
He listened to this eloquence of the heart, that came 
open him so unexpectedly, like the flowers that expand 
themselves in a single night. 

“You are a singular girl, Odette,” said the duke; 
“ and you would be an angel of heaven, if what you say 
were true. But 1 wish to believe it; pardon me, then, 
fi»r having offended you—but I love you so much.” 

“And I, then, your excellence. Oh! if yoa had been 
unhappy I-” 

“Oh, Charles, Charles!” exclaimed the Duke of Or¬ 
leans, striking his brow. 

At this moment, the king returned. The two brothers 
threw themselves into each other’s arms. Master Guil¬ 
laume came after the king. 

“ Your excellence the Duke of Orleans,” said he, 
“ thank God, yon see the king in a good state of health. 
I restore and deliver him up to you; but, for the future, 
take care not to vex or overburden him: for his mind is 
not yet sufficiently strong. And, more especially,” (look¬ 
ing at Odette,) “do not separate him from his good 
genius: so long as he has her near him, I answer for 
everything.” 

“ Master Guillaume,” said the duke, “ you depreciate 
your own science; and it is sufficiently necessary to the 
kiifg, for you not to leave him.” 

“Oh! your excellence,” said Guillaume, shaking his 
head, “ I am now a poor old mau, feeble and impotent, 
who, cannot bear the arrangements of a court. Permit 
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me to return to the town of Laon. 1 have accomplished 
my destiny and now I may die.” 

“ Master Guillaume,” said the duke, “ youi* recompense 
depends upon the Dukes of Berri and Burgundy, and I 
hope that they will make it rich and sphmdid. At all 
events, should you not be satisfied with them, come to 
Louis of Orleans, and you shall find that he has not 
usurped the reputation of the magnificent.” 

“ God has already done for me more than men could 
do,” said Master Guillaume, bowing; “ aufif the little 
that they will do after him will be always superior to 
my deserts.” 

Master Guillaume bowed, and left the room. The next 
day, in spite of all persuasion, he left the chateau of Creil, 
and returned to his house near the town of Laon, and 
never revisited Paris, although they would have givmv 
him a thousand crowns of gold, and placed at his disposal, 
for the journey, four of the king’s own horses. 

The king, on his part, returned to the hotel St. Paul, 
near which he gave Odette a small dwelling, and every* 
thing reverted nearly to the same state as before his 
malady. 

Charles had hastened his return to the affairs of govern¬ 
ment, to give his countenance to a great and holy enter- 
prise, of which he had always dreamed. It was a crusade 
against the Torks. 

The ambassadors of Sigismond bad arrived at Paris 
■whilst the king was at Creil, and had there recounted the 
projects of Bajazet, who had just eucceeded his father, and 
who was killed in a great battle fought against Sigismond. 
He himself had announced his designs, which were no 
other than to invade Hungary, to traverse the Christian 
countries, placing them under his dominion, and leaving 
to each tho liberty of following its own law; and then to 
invade Rome with a mighty force, and make hie war-horse 
eat his provender on the high altar of St. Peter. These 
■were the abominable blasphemies that ought to rouse 
every one that possessed a Christian heart against this 
miscreant. Therefore, King Charles had sworn that 
Prance, that eldest daughter of Christ, should not pertnit 
such a profanation, were he to march in person against 
the infidels, as the kings Philip Augustus, Louis XI., and 
Louis XII., bis predecessors, had formerly done. The 
Count d’Eu, who had assumed the sword of constable. 
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which Clisson had lost, and the Marshal Boncicaut, who 
had travelled in the country of the infidels, strongly sup* 
ported the king’s resolution, and contended that it was 
the duty of evfry knight, who made ubo of the sign of the 
cross, to unite ’against the common enemy. 

But he who had this enterprise most at heart was the 
Duke Philip of Burgundy. He was prompted to it by 
his son, the Count de Nevres, who hoped to be nominated 
the leader.of this chosen band, and to perform with it 
great and noble exploits of war. The Duke of Berri, 
moreover, did not oppose it; and it was therefore 
promptly agreed to in the council. The ambassadors 
were dismissed, with the king’s promise; messengers 
were despatched to the Emperor of Germany and the 
Duke of Austria, to obtain a passage through their states; 
*nd letters were written to the grand master of the 
Teutonic order, and to the Knights of Rhodes, to inform 
them that John of Burgundy would shortly march to 
their assistance, accompanied by a thousand knights and 
squires, chosen from the most valiant men of the realm, 
to resist the threats and menaces of King Bajazet, called 
Amurat Baquin. 

The Duke of Burgundy was now actively engaged in 
preparing the military establishment of his eldest son, for 
he wished it to be worthy of a prince of the fleur-de-lis. 
The first thing of which he thought was to place him 
near some knight of vast experience and courage. He 
therefore wrote to the Lord of Coucy, who had arrived 
most opportunely from Milan, requesting that he would 
visit him at the hotel d’Artois, which he inhabited. 
Sire Enguerraud hastily responded to the invitation; and, 
as soon as the duke and duchess perceived him approach, 
they went forward to meet him, saying: 

“Sire de Coney, you must have heard of the crusade 
which is in preparation, and of which our eon is to have 
the command. Vou know that this son will be the 
luminary of the house of Burgundy. Well, then, we 
entrust him entirely to you, and to your courage : for we 
know that, of all the kpights of France, you are, the most 
skilful in the profession of arms. We, therefore, entreat 
you to be his companion and counsellor during the 
hazardous expedition he is about (o undertake, and 
which we pray God may redound to our honour, and to 
that of Christianity.” 
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“ Your excellence, and you, madame,” replied the Sire 
de Coucy, “ Such a request is to me equivalent to a 
command ; and, if it please God, I will take this journey, 
for two reasons:' the first, from devotion, and to defend 
the faith and Jesus Christ: the second, to'endeavour to 
make myself worthy of the honour you pay me. And 
yet, dear sire and madame, you ought to relieve me of 
this responsibility, and entrust it to some one more 
worthy; for instance, Messire Philip d’ Artois, .Count of 
Eu and Constable of France ; or even his cousin, the 
fount de la Marche, both of whom ought to be of this 
expedition, and are nearer to him in blood and arms.” 

“ Sire de Coucy,” interrupted the duke, “ you have 
done more, and seen more, than those you mention. You 
know the country it is necessary to traverse, whilst they 
have never visited it: they are brave and loyal knights,* 
but you are the chief in royalty and chivalry, and we re¬ 
peat our entreaty.” 

“ Your excellence,” replied the Sire de Coucy, “ I will 
obey your commands; and I hope that I shall derive 
honour from it, with the assistance of Messire Guy de 
Tremouille, of Messire Guillaume his brother, and the 
Admiral of France, Messire Jean de Vienne.” 

This affair being settled, the duke occupied himself 
with procuring money sufficient to form a suitable esta¬ 
blishment for his son. For this purpose, on the occasion 
of his son’s knighthood, he levied a tax over all the conn- 
try, on all the lords of castles, and all the citizens of for¬ 
tified towns; and this tax amounted to 120,000 crowns 
of gold. But as this sum was far from sufficient to sup¬ 
port the establishment with which they wished him to 
appear, he commanded all the lords and ladies who held 
fiefs of him to prepare to depart, having marked them out 
as comprising a part of bis son’s household, yet leaving 
them at liberty to free themselves from this expedition, 
on the payment of a reasonable tax. This tax was, for 
some, two thousand ; for others, one thousand ; and for 
others, five hundred crownB, according to the revenue of 
their estates. ^ 

The old ladies and the ancient knights, who, as Frois¬ 
sart says, feared the labour of the body, paid as the duke 
required. As for the young men, they were told that it 
was not their money, but their persons that were wanted; 
therefore, they had to prepare to depart at their owq 
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charges, and to accompany their lord Jolm on this holy 
expedition. , From this second tax the duke procured 
60*000 crowns more. 

Everything t was, therefore, prepared as rapidly aa pos¬ 
sible—so much' so, that about the 15th of May, every one 
being iu war equipment, the Count John gave the signal 
of departare, by putting himself on march. He was fol¬ 
lowed by more than a thousand knights and squares, all 
men of valpur and rank, amongst whom nobles were enu¬ 
merated, such as the Count d’Eu, the Constable of France, 
Messires Henri and Philip de Bar, the Sire de Coucy, Mea- 
sire Guy de la Tremouille, Messire Boucicaut, marshal of 
France, Messire Begnault de Boye, the Lord of St. John 
and Py, Messire Jean de Vienne. On the 20th of May, 
the whole army entered Loraine ; then traversing Bar and 
Burgundy, it passed into Alsace, crossed the country of 
Aunay and the river Rhine, halted a short time ih Wur- 
temburg, and reached Austria, where those who composed 
it were received with great honour and good cheer by its 
duke, who was expecting them. There every one sepa¬ 
rated, each taking his own route, for the greater facility 
of march, after having appointed a rendezvous at the town 
of Bude, in Hungary. 

In the meantime, great and important events were 
complicating in Paris. Ambassadors from England had 
arrived demanding Madame Isabel of France in marriage 
for King Richard, although she was yet but a child. This 
anion, except on the score of age, was very suitable on 
all points, England being a kingdom, and Richard a king, 
that might very properly be allied to the realm and King 
of France. Moreover, this alliance would terminate for 
ever that war of extermination which had, during four 
reigns, desolated two nations bom on the same earth, 
branches of the same stem, which, feeble when separated, 
would, when mutually supporting each other, resist every 
storm. The marriage was therefore settled without oppo¬ 
sition, and Madame Isabel betrothed to Richard of Eng¬ 
land, who was to come to receive her at Calais,* on the 
following year, |rom f^e hands of Charles of France. 

During these transactions, the instructions that bad 
been left by Master Guillaume, concerning the eare of 
the king’s health, were punctually followed, particularly 

* Th» marriage wa«. In fact, celebrated in the church of St. Nicholas, 
at Calais, on the 4th of November, 1395. 
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with respect to the amusements that he should take. 
Every day there were excursions on horseback, dinners at 
the Louvre or at the palace, and, every evening* dances at 
the Hotel de St. Paul. Every one, to pay hjfb court to the 
king and his relatives, racked his imagination to invent 
some new contrivances; and the more foolish they were, 
the better were they received. As for Odette, she would 
have mingled but little in these entertainments, from 
which her simple and serious character was fai; removed, 
if, indeed, a more holy cause had not prohibited her. She 
was about to become a mother. 

The king,on his part,loved her with that profound and 
grateful affection peculiar to elevated miuds. No day 
passed that he did not hud an hour to bestow on his 
gentle nurse; and when, in the evening, he recapitulated 
the entertainments of the day, and, in the morning, the 
pleasures of the night, the hour passed with her was al¬ 
ways the brightest of his life. 

About this time, a young knight of Vermandois, who 
belonged to the king’s suite, was married to a young 
lady of the queen’s household. The august patrons of 
the young couple determined that the marriage should be 
celebrated at the Hotel de St. Paul, and every one sought 
for some new invention, that this entertainment might 
be the gayest and most agreeable that had been given for 
a long time. As the ball was masked, the king en¬ 
deavoured to persuade Odette to be present; but she 
constantly refused, alleging the danger of her present 
situation and the extreme weakness of her health. 

The evening of the marriage arrived. Every one had 
secretly made his preparations, in order to produce more* 
effect by the surprise he would cause. The ball opened 
with the ordinary quadrilles; but, at about eleven o’clock 
cries were heard of “ Make room, make room I” and a 
knave of spades and a knave of diamonds placed them¬ 
selves on each side of the door, with halberts in hand, and 
clothed in habiliments characteristic of their employment. 
This was almost immediately succeeded by a complete 
game of piquet. The kings arrived, .according to their 
antiquity; David marched the first; after him came 
Alexander; then Caesar; and, lastly, Charlemagne. Each 
gave his Jfiand to the lady of his colour, whose 
train was borne by a slave. The first of these slaves re¬ 
presented tennis, the second billiards, the third chess, the 
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fourth dice. In their train followed, as composing a part 
of their household, ten ace, dressed as captains of the 
guards, and each in command of nine cards. And, lastly, 
the processing was closed by the knaves of clubs and 
hearts, who shut the door, to indicate that there was no 
other person to follow. Then the music gave the signal 
for a dance : immediately, the kings, the queens, and the 
knaves formed the tierces and the guatorze, to the great 
amusement of the company ; and, at last, the.red being 
ranged on one side, the ballet was determined by a 
general country-dance, where all the colours were mingled 
without distinction of age, rank or sex. 

They were yet laughing at this carious contrivance*, 
which had been considered very pleasing, when a voice 
issuing from an adjoining room, demanded, in barba¬ 
rous French, the opening of the door. As it was 
presumed that this demand was made for the introduc¬ 
tion of a fresh masquerade, they hastened to comply 
with it. In fact, he who demanded admission to the 
ball was a savage chief, leading, with a rope, five of his 
subjects bound to each other, and sewn up in coats of 
linen, on which, by means of resinous pitch, they had 
fastened some very thin flax, which had been stained so 
as to give it the appearance of hair. These six men, 
therefore, appeared as if they were naked, and covered 
with hair like satyrs. On seeing them, the ladies scream¬ 
ed and drew back; so much so, that a vast circle was 
formed in the middle of the room, in the centre of which 
the new-comers executed some most grotesque dances. 
In a minute or two, the fear subsided, and all the ladieB 
4ad drawn near, with the exception of the Duchess de 
Berri, who persisted in remaining in her corner. When 
the chief of the savages saw this, he approached her, 
thinking that he should frighten her. At the same mo¬ 
ment, loud cries were heard. The Doke of Orleans had 
imprudently held a torch close to one of the masks ; and, 
at the same instant, the five savages, who were fastened 
together, found themselves in flames. One of them in¬ 
stantly rushed onto! the room; whilst another, forgetting 
bis own danger and his own pain, to the astonishment of 
all} uttered these terrible words : 

Savo the king! in the name of heaven, save the 
Jting I” 

Then the Duchess de Berri, not doubting but that he 
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who came to her was the king, threw her arms round 
him; (for he wished to return to his companions, although 
h* could not render them any assistance, Ind incurred 
the danger of being burnt with them ;) am clinging to 
him, she kept him back, calling for assistance; whilst the 
same cries of pain were heard, and the same voice, ex¬ 
claiming, in a tone of anguish, “ Pave the king! save the 
king 1” 

It was a most fearful spectacle to behold these four 
men on firs, whilst no one dared to approach* them, for 
the melted and burning pitch was trickling from their 
bodies on the floor, and the fragments of these cursed 
garments, as they pulled them off, tore with them the 
living flesh, like the shirt of Nessus ; so much so, says 
Froissart, that at midnight, it was hideous and pitiable 
to hear, and see that room of St. Paul for, of the four 
who were burning, two were already dead and destroyed 
on the spot. One was the Count de Joigny, and the 
other Sire Emery do Poictiers. As for the two others, 
they carried them, half burnt, to their hotels : they were 
Messire Henry de tiuisay, and the Bastard of Foix, who 
still continued to repeat, in a dying voice, and without 
thinking of his own martyrdom—“ Save the king! save 
the king 1” 

The fifth who had left the room enveloped in flames, 
was the Sire de Nantouillet. He remembered that, on 
coming in, he had passed the battery, and that he had 
there seen some large vessels full of water, in which they 
washed the glasses and goblets: he therefore flew in that 
direction, and threw himself into one of them ; and this 
presence of mind saved him. 

As for the king, he had told his aunt De Berri who he 
was; and she, showing him Madame Isabel insensible in 
the arms of her women, had persuaded him to run to his 
apartments to change his dress. The fear that they had 
experienced concerning him was, therefore, quickly 
allayed ; for, in a few minutes, he returned unmasked, 
and in his ordinary dress. Madame Isabel did not recover 
her senses until she heard his voice; and, even then, for 
some time she doubted whether it was really him, and 
that he had escaped uninjured. 

The Duke of Orleans was in utter despair. But his 
grief wa» of no service, except to show that this acci¬ 
dent had arisen from his youth and imprudence. To any 
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one who would listen to him, he declared that all should 
fall on him, whether punishment or repentance; and that, 
conscious Ot the misery that had been produced by Ms 
felly, he woo'd give his life to redeem that of the unhappy 
men whom he had destroyed The king pardoned him; 
for it was evident that there had been no bad intention 
on his part. 

The news of this accident quickly spread throughout 
Paris; but as it was not generally known that the king 
was saved, on the following morning there Was a vast 
concourse of people in all the streets murmuring loudly 
against the young, thoughtless beings who had led the 
king into such follies. They talked of avenging his 
death on those who had caused it; and already vague 
suspicions were circulated concerning the Duke of Or¬ 
leans, to whom the crown of France would fall on the 
king’s death. The Dukes de Berri and Burgundy, who 
had just, arrived, the one from the hotel do Neale, the 
other from the hotel d’Artois, met in the morning at the 
hotel de Paul. They had passed through these streams 
of people, and had heard the ill suppressed growlings of 
fee lion, whose rage they well knew and dreaded. They 
went, therefore, to the king, and advised him to mount 
his horse, and ride through the streets of Paris. The king 
having consented, the Duke of Burgundy caused a win¬ 
dow to.be opened, and entering the balcony, he cried out 
with a loud voice, “ The king is not dead, my good peo¬ 
ple, and you will see him directly.’’ 

A moment after, the king went forth accompanied by • 
bis uncles; and, after having ridden through the whole 
of Paris, to appease the people, he returned to Notre 
Dame, where he heard mass, and made his offerings. 
After having performed this duty, he proceeded towards 
the hotel de St. Paul, when, on passing by the Rue des Jar- 
dins, he heard a cry, which seemed to issue so completely 
from the heart, that he started and raised his head. She 
who uttered it was a young girl, who was reeling in the 
arm* of her nurse. Scarcely had the king perceived her, 
when he sprung from his horse, told his uncles to return 
to fee hotel without him, ran towards the house were 
this female was, hastily mounted the stairs, and rushed 
into a room, exclaiming in great trepidation, 

“ What i* the matter with you, my dear girl,'•that yc>u 
are so pale and trembling P” 
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“Oh,” replied Odette, “I thought you were deed; and 
I am myself dying.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

Odette, in fact, actually thought that she was dying 
when she uttered these words, for she fainjed away. 
Charles took her in his arms, and carried her to the bed 
that she had just left. Johanna sprinkled a few drops of 
water on her face, and she opened her eyes. 

“ Ah 1” she exclaimed, throwing her arms ronnd her 
loir’s neck, “ah! Charles, my king, my lord, you are 
not dead!” And the entire existence of this angelic 
being was concentrated in her eyes. 

“My much-loved girl,” said the king, “I yet live to 
love you ’’ 

“To love me?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“ It is a good thing to be beloved: it assists one to 
die,” said Odette, in a melancholy tone. 

“Die!” repeated the king with terror—“die! You 
have twice used that expression. But are you ill, then ? 
Are you in pain ? Why are you so pale ?” 

“And do you ask me that, sire?” replied Odette. 
“ Are you mot, then, aware that a deadly report ran 
through the Whole city; that it penetrated here, as every¬ 
where else; that a great cry arose, in the middle of the 
night, that was heard from one end of Paris to the other 
—*' the king is dead !’ Imagine to yourself, sire, what I 
felt when I heard these words, which pierced my heart 
like a dagger. I felt that some spring of life was broken 
within me. Then I was happy, for I was sure I should 
not survive yon; and I blessed God. Now, behold yon 
live, and it is I only who am dying; and, God be thanked 
again I His goodness is great, his mercy is infinite.” 

“ What are you saying, Odette ? But, yon are mad! 
Die ! You die! and what for ? and ho w are you dying ?” 

“ Why, I have told you; how, I am ignorant. I only 
know that my soul was ready to leave my body; and 
•that, when I heard that yon were still living, I only 
prayed for one thing, which was to see you again , for I 
felt that it was useless to pray to live any longer. I 
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have aeen you again, and I am happy: I can now die. 
Oh, my God! my God! pardon me, if all my thoughts are 
of him. Clkrles, how I suffer! Oh, take me in your 
arms 1” Ant, she fainted away a second time. 

The king thought that she was dead, and pressed her in 
his arms with sobs and exclamations. But suddenly 
starting -up, he cried out: 

“ Johannah, run for my own physician, and bring him 
here: tell him, if necessary, that I myself am dying; 
but that he must come this minute—in an instant. She 
is not dead, and may possibly be saved.” 

Johannah rushed out of the room, and ran, as fast as 
her age permitted her, to the address given her by the 
king. In ten minutes, she returned with the phyaiciefh. 

Odette had recovered her senses, but was so weak that 
she could not speak. Charles, with his eyes fixed on 
hers, motionless, his brow covered with perspiration, was 
looking eagerly at her: from time to time, Odette 
uttered a gentle cry. 

“ Oh, come, come, sir,” exclaimed Charles, on per¬ 
ceiving the doctor; “ come and save her for me. Then you 
will have saved more than my crown, more than my 
realm, more than my life. You will have saved her who 
restored me to reason when I was mad—her who 
watched over me during long days and tedious nights, 
devoted and patient as an angel. Then, when you have 
saved her, ask of me what you will, and you shall have 
it, provided that what you ask be in the power of the 
most potent monarch in Christendom.” 

Odette looked at the king with an indescribable 
expression of gratitude. 

The physician went up to her and felt her pulse. “ Ttiis 
young female will soon be confined,” said he to the king ; 
“ and yet her time is not completed. Siie must have had 
some violeut fright, some sudden shock.” 

“ Yes, that is it,” said the king. “ Well, then, sir, since 
you so perfectly understand the cause of her illness, you 
can save her—can you not ?” 

“Your majesty, you ought to return to your Hotel de 
St. ftul, and you shall be sent for when all is over.” 

Odette made a motion to retain the king; then, open¬ 
ing her arms, and letting them fall on the bed, “ Your 
majesty,”she said, “the doctor id right; but you will 
return, will you not?” 
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The king took the physician aside, and looking 
earnestly at him: . 

‘‘Doctor,” said he to him, “is it to get ridaf me? Is 
it that I may not see her die ? If so, nothing/shall induce 
me to leave the room. Do not deprive me of her for a 
minute, not for an instant, unless you can restore her to 
me alive.” 

The physician went up to Odette, again took her hand, 
looked earnestly at her, and then, turning towards the 
king: * 

“ You may leave the room, sire,” said he to him: “ this 
young lady may live till to-morrow.” 

“ Then it is true that she is doomed!” he mourned, in 
a hallow voice. She must die, then! “ I must lose her! 
Oh, then, I will not leave her! Nothing shall induce me 
to leave this room—nothing in the world !” 

“ But you will depart, Bire; and one word will deter¬ 
mine you. The emotion caused by your presence will 
render more painful and more dangerous the crisis that 
, must arrive ; and everything depends on this crisis; if 
there be any hope, it is there.” 

“ 1 go—I go, then—I leave her,” said the king. Then, 
turning to Odette, he pressed her in liis arms. “ Odette,” 
he said to ner, “ be patient, be courageous. I would 
rather not leave you, but I am tcMl that it is necessary. 
Preserve yourself for me : I return—I return,” 

“ Farewell, your majesty,” said Odette, in a melancholy 
tone. 

“ No—not farewell—but to our next meeting.” 

“May God permit it,” murmured the young girl, 
closing her eyes, and letting her head fall back upon her 
pillow. 

The king returned to the hotel de St. Paul, weeping, 
and in utter despair. He shut himself up in his chamber, 
and for two hours, that appeared ages to him, he vainly 
endeavoured to dismiss from his mind the sole thought by 
which it was constantly beset. He felt sharp pains dart¬ 
ing through his head ; flames passed before his eyes; he 
pressed his burning brow with his hands, as if to retain 
his reason, which returned but yesterday, as it were,' he 
feared would again escape him. At length, after the 
lapse of a considerable time, he found that he could no 
longer restrain himself, and rushing from his room, he ran 

i 
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odt of the hotel de St. Paul, took the road to the Rue des 
JardiN, sail' the house, and then suddenly stopped short, 
his whole frame violently agitated. After a moment’s 
pause, he agfein went forward, but as slowly as if he 
were following a funeral procession. At last he reached 
the house, hesitating whether he should pass the thres¬ 
hold, and almost tempted to return to the hotel de St. 
Paul, and wait until he was sent for, as they had pro¬ 
mised. But he mechanically mounted the stairs, reached 
the door, and, placing his ear to it, heard some cries. 

At the expiration of some minutes, the cries ceased. 
Johanna hastily opened the door, behind which she dis¬ 
covered that the king was kneeling. 

“ Well,” said he, in great anguish —“ Odette, Odette 1" 

“ She is delivered—she expects you.” 

The king rushed into the room, laughing and crying at 
the same time. 

Then he suddenly stopped before the bed where Odette 
was laid, haviug her daughter* in her arms : she was so 
pale, that she looked like a marble Madonna. 

And yet, in spite of tliis paleness, there was a Bmile, 
soft aud full of hope, on the lips of the young mother— a 
smile such aa*a mother has for her child—obe of those 
smiles composed of lovegpf prayer, and of faith. 

Seeing Charles’s hesitation, she rallied all her strength, 
took her child, and presented it to the king. 

“ Your majesty,” she said, “ here is what will remain 
of me.” 

“ Oh! the* mother and child will both live 1” said Charles, 
embracing them both. “ God will leave the rose and the 
bud on the same stems. What have we done that he 
should separate us ?” 

M Sire,” said the physician, “ it would be advisable for 
this poor sufferer to take some repose.” 

“ Oh, let him be with me,” said Odette: “ my rest will 
be more sweet and more calm when I know that he is 
here. Forget not that, should he leave "me, I may not see 
him again; and that I have only lived so long, because 
nature has performed a miracle iu favour of the child that 
I have just brought into life.” 

At tbeBe words, she let her head fall on Charles’s 

* This daughter, who was Lulled Margaret of Valois, was married tit th» 
Sire de Harpedanne, aud received as her dowry th e estate of Beligvilie, in 
Poitou, 
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shoulder. Johanns took the infant, the physician left the 
room, and Charles and Odette were left alow. 

“ And nOw, my dear child,” said the kiwr, “ it is’ my 
turn to watch near your pillow, as you washed so long 
near mine. God has performed a miracle in your favour. 
I am less worthy of his goodness than you are, but my 
hope lies in his mercy. Sleep, I beseech you.” 

Odette gave a melancholy smile, pressed the king’s 
hand almost imperceptibly, aud closed her eves. In a 
few minutes afterwards, her respiration, and the gentle 
heaving of her bosom, announced that she slept. 

Charles, motionless and scarcely daring to breathe, 
gazed upon that countenance, so pale that it might have 
been imagined, even now, to belong to the tomb, if the 
lips, tinted with a brilliant colour, and the quick beating 
of the arteries, htd not indicated that a fragile life still 
circulated through the veins. From time to time, nervous 
contractions pervaded this feeble frame, and were imme¬ 
diately succeeded by drops of perspiration, that trickled 
down her forehead. At length these motions became 
more frequent, stifled sighs issued from her breast, and 
feeble and gentle cries announced that sbe was struggling 
under the oppression of a dream. Charles saw that her 
sleep was become painful, and awoke her. 

Odette opened her eyes, whiffl^-already dimmed, for an 
instant remained vague and uncertain, wandering over all 
the surrounding objects. At last they rested on the king, 
She recognized him, and uttered a cry of joy. 

“ Oh 1 you are there, then, sire! It was only a dream, 
and I have not yet left you!” 

Charles pressed her to his heart. 

“ Imagine, then,” said she to him, “ that scarcely was I 
asleep, when an angel descended to the foot of my bed. 
A golden glory surrounded his brow, white wings were 
on his shoulders, and a palm-branch in his hand. He 
looked gently at me, and said, ‘ I am come for you; God 
calls you.’ I showed him that you held me in your arms, 
and I told him that I could not leave you. He then 
touched me with his palm-branch, and I perceived that 
I had wings. I know not how it happened, but now it 
was I who was watching, and you who slept. Then the 
angel rose up, and I followed him, carrying you in 
my arms, and we began to mount together towards hea¬ 
ven. At first I was very happy. I felt myself strong 
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and light, apd breathed freely ; but gradually I felt that 
you were haivy in my arms. Nevertheless, I continued 
mounting, bi& my respiration became painful and difficult. 

I wished to Wake you, and could not, for you were in a 
deep sleep. I endeavoured to cry out, hoping that you 
would hear my voice; but my voice died upon my lips. I 
turned towards the angel, to ask him to assist me: he 
he was waiting for me at the gate of heaven, and made 
me a sign'to join him there. I wished to tell him, that 1 
could no longer move—that I was being stilled—that you 
weighed like a world upon my arms; but not a sound, 
not a word, issued from my mouth. My arms were be¬ 
numbed : I felt that you would escape me. I had only to 
wave my wings to reach the angel: I almost touched 
him: I stretched out my hand, to seize the folds of his 
robe: it was my last effort 1 I found nothing but a 
vapour, without obstruction, without force. The arm that 
bore you fell as if it were dead, and I saw you—you— 
rolling, falling headlong. I uttered a cry; and it was 
then that you awoke me. Thank you, thank you !” 
She pressed her lips against Charles’s cheek: and, sinking 
under the emotions produced by this dream, she again 
closed her eyes. 

The king saw her n®pse into sleep. During some 
minutes, he again watched over her slumbers, lest an¬ 
other dream might disturb her. Then it seemed to him as 
if a giddiness invaded his own brow, and the objects 
that were before him appeared to turn round. The chair 
on which he sat rocked to and fro. He would have 
wished to rise and open the window, to drive away this 
species of delirium; but he feared to awaken Odette ; 
Odette, who was sleeping so calmly in his arms, whose 
lips were become rather pale than red, whose blood was 
stilled-r-Odette, to whom two hours of repose might 
restore strength. He had not the courage to do it. To 
escape from this delirium, he laid his head near that of 
Odette, and closed his eyes: he continued for some time 
yet to see strange and impalpable objects floating in the 
air, and passing without touching the sun; a sort of 
mist, in which sparks glittered, came and covered all 
this; then the sparks were extinguished, and everything 
became motionless; the night and silence succeeded, and 
he slept. 

At the expiration of an hour, an icy sensation awoke 
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him: Odette’s head had fallen on his cheek, and it -was 
there that he experienced the cold. He f felt himself 
completely benumbed by the weight of ths 1 young girl. 
He wished to replace her on the bed. £ue wag paler 
than ever ; all colour had fled from her lips. He put his 
mouth to hers, and felt no breath; he threw himself 
upoD her, covering her with»kisses, and then suddenly 
uttered a loud cry. 

Johanna and the doctor entered, and hastened to the 
bed. Odette was no longer there. They looked round, 
and saw Charles seated in a corner, holding the young 
girl in bis arms, wrapped up in her sheets. Odette's 
eyes were closed : those of Charles were ffxed and open. 
Odette was dead—Charles was mad. 

They took the king back to St. Paul. He had lost all 
consciousness and all memory, allowing himself to be 
treated like a child. The report of his misfortune ran 
rapidly through the palace, and every one attributed it to 
the alarm of the previous night. The queen beard the 
intelligence on her return from the Hue Barbette, where 
she had furnished a little private retreat. She imme¬ 
diately hastened to the king’s apartment; he was still in 
the same state; but scarcely had he perceived the fleurs- 
de-lis with which Madftne Isabel’s dress was spotted, 
before his former hatred of this Problem revived. Utter¬ 
ing a cry, resembling the roar of a lion, he seized a sword 
which had been imprudently left near his chair, drew it 
from the scabbard, and rushed towards his wife, to strike 
her with it. The queen, thus menaced, seized with both 
hands that portion of the sword, near the handle, that 
was not sharp; but Charles, drawing the weapon vio¬ 
lently towards him, in order to disengage it, made the 
whole length of the blade glide through Madame Isabel’s 
hands. 

The blood gushed forth; Madame Isabel rushed fwward 
the door, screaming loudly; and there, meeting the Duke 
of Orleans, she showed him her wounds. 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed the duke, turning 
pale: “ who has treated you in this manner ?” 

“ The matter is,” exclaimed Madame Isabel, “ that the 
king is more mad and more furious than ever ; and that 
now he wishes to kill me, as he before wished to kill you. 
Oh! Charles, Charles!” she continued turning towards 
I 3 
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the king, and shaking her hands dripping with blood, 
“here is bided that will fall back on your own head! 
Wo, wo, to ^iu 1” 


CHAPTER XII. 

In Ibe meantime, the crusaders had passed the Danube, 
and entered Turkey. They had performed marvellous 
exploits, had taken towns and fortresses at discretion, 
and, no one had successfully opposed them. They had 
arrived before Nicopolis; and, having laid seige to it, 
pressed it vigorously, the assaults followed each other in 
rapid succession. Having received no intelligence of 
Bajazet, the King of Hungary said to the French nobles, 
and to the barons and knights of Burgundy :— 

“Fairlords! God be thanked, the campaign lias been a 
successful one; for we have performed great feats of arms, 
and annihilated the power of Turkey, of which this town 
is the last rampart. That being once taken, for I doubt 
not that we shall take it, my advice is, that we should 
not advance any further this year. We will retire, if it 
be your pleasure, into my kingdom of Hungary, where 1 
have numerous fortresses, towns, and castles, ready to 
receive you, and the winter shall be employed in making 
every preparation for the succeeding summer. We will 
write to the King of France, to inform him in what situ¬ 
ation onr affairs are : and, in the ensuing spring, he will 
send ns fresh troops. Perhaps, when he shall have learnt 
where we are, he will even come in person, for he is 
yonng, of great bravery, and, as you know, is very fond 
of arms. But, whether he should come or not, the next 
sumnjpr, if it please God, we will drive the infidels from 
the kingdom of Armenia, pass over the arm of St. George,* 
and go into Syria, to deliver the harbours of Jaffa and 
Berout, and to conquer Jerusalem and all the Holy Land. 
Should the sultan come to meet, ns, he shall not de¬ 
part without a battle.” 

Such projects as these were very congenial to the courage 
and character of the French knights. Therefore they 
all received them with enthusiasm, and their days were 
spent in that brave and careless gaiety which is less the 

* The Straiti of the Dardanelles. 
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effect o£ personal pride amongst our soldiers than of tha- 
pure and simple confidence with which thj?y repose on thi 
rank and courage of their chiefs. But 'patters were tc 
happen far differently from what they anticipated. 

Baja 2 et, of whom nothing was heard and whose ap 
parent inertness encouraged the confidence of the knights, 
had passed the summer in collecting his army. It was 
composed of soldiers drawn from every country ; fjnd he 
had promised them such advantages, that softie had come 
to him, even from the extremities of Persia. Scarcely 
had he seen himself in such force, before he began hie 
march, had traversed the Straits of the Dardanelles, had 
halted at Adrianople sufficeut time to refresh his‘army, 
and had arrived within a few leagues of the city which 
the Christians were beseiging. Then he charged Urnus 
Bek, one of his bravest and most faithful officers, to re¬ 
connoitre the country, and, if possible, to hold a confe¬ 
rence with Dogau Bek, the governor of Nicopolis ; but 
he whom he sent as a scout returned with intelligence 
that an innumerable army of Christians closed all the is¬ 
sues, and had prevented him from having any communi¬ 
cation with the beseiged. 

Bajazet smiled contemptuously ; and, when the night 
was come, he ordered his swiftest horse to be brought 
forth, threw himself on his back, and passing through 
the Bleeping camp of the Christians, light and silent as a 
spirit of the air, he reached the top of a hill that com¬ 
manded Nicopolis ; there he stopped, and cried out, in a 
voice of thunder, “ Dogan Bek 1” 

This man, whom his good fortune had led to the ram¬ 
part, instantly recognized the voice, and answered it. 
Then the sultan questioned him, in the Turkish language, 
concerning the state of the town, the provisions, and. 
ammunition. Dogan, after having wished long life and 
felicity to the sultan, replied, “ By the favour of Moha¬ 
met, the gates and walls of the city are strong and well 
defended; the soldiers, as you perceive with your sacred 
eyes, watch day and night: and they have sufficient pro¬ 
visions and ammunition.” 

Bajazet, having ascertained all that he wanted to 
know, now descended the hill ; for the Hire de Helly, 
who commanded a night patrol, having heard the voice 
that was interrogating, had just given the alarm, and. 
was marching towards the hill. Suddenly he saw a kind. 
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of phantom on horseback pass before him, light as the 
wind, and which, like it, rapidly coursed along the 
earth. He rugged forward in pursuit with his troop ; 
but, although b? was one of the best mounted knights in 
the army, he could not even catch the dust that the royal 
steed dashed up in its flight 

In this manner Bajazet traversed eight leagues in an 
hour ; and, having rejoined his army, he uttered a vast 
shout, that aroused the men and made the horses neigh. 

Being desirous to take advantage of the remaining por¬ 
tion of the night, to get as near the Christian army as he 
could, he instantly commenced bis march ; and, at the 
break of day, made his arrangements for battle. As a 
man Of great experience, and who well knew the 
courage of the crusaders, he threw forward an advanced 
guard of 8000 Turks, which was followed, at the dis¬ 
tance of a league, by the remainder of his army, to 
which he gave the form of a V, placing himself at the 
base, and ordering the two wings to enclose the enemy’s 
army, when the pretended flight of the advanced guard 
should have drawn it into the open space that would be 
left by this manoeuvre. This body of troops, with the 
t vo wings, formed a total of about 180,000 men. 

Whilst this army was advancing, numerous as the 
sands of the sea, destructive as the simoom, the Christian 
knights were spending their time in entertainments and 
orgies. The camp had become a complete town, where 
all the delicacies of life had been collected. The tents, 
even those of simple knights, were composed of stuffs 
interwoven with gold. Some followed the customs of 
France; others invented new ones, and when their fancy 
failed them, they added to the old ones. It was thus 
that they had so completely caricatured the points of their 
long upturned shoes, that the circle which they formed in 
beading back prevented the foot from entering into the 
stirrup: and some even went so far as to fasten the end 
to the knee by a chain of gold.—This licentiousness and 
luxury caused great astonishment amongst the foreigners. 
They could not understand how nobles, who defended the 
cross for the sake of religion, shonld give such cause for 
scandal among the isiidels; how knights so brave in 
battle, Bhonld be so frivolous when unarmed ; or how the 
same men could, at the same time, wear dresses so light 
and arms so heavy. 
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It was now the 28th of September, the eve of the 
Feast of the Archangel Michael; it was leaf o'clock in 
the morning, and all the French nobility wej-e collected 
under the tent of the C ount de Nevres, ivho gave a 
grand entertainment. They had just been profusely 
drinking the wines of Hungary and the Archipelago, and 
all those boasting and giddy youths were anticipating the 
future, which they embellished with golden prospects. 
Messire Jacques de Ilelly alone was sad and gloomy, and 
was rallied tor his taciturnity. For some time, he al¬ 
lowed all these foolish youths to (jave their humour; but 
at last raising his forehead, embrowned by the oriental 
sun. 

‘‘My lords,” said he, “rally and laugh; it is all very 
well: you were sleeping whilst, I watched, and you 
neither saw nor heard what 1 saw and heard. This 
night, whilst I was guarding the camp, 1 saw a celestial 
portent ; I heard a human voice: and I much fear that 
heaven and earth presage us no good.” 

The knights began to laugh, satirising Amurath-Bara- 
ijuin for his absence; some even said that they were 
certain that a dog of an infidel like him would not dare 
to attack Christian knights. 

“ King Basaac* is an infidel, it is true,” replied Sire de 
Ilelly ; “ but he is a prince who is sincere and serious in 
his false belief; observing as faithfully theTnstructions of 
his false prophet as we ourselves follow with but slight 
zeal the commandments of the true God. As for his 
courage, he who, like me, had seen bim in the day of 
battle, will never doubt it whilst he lives.—Ton call for 
him loudly. Make yourselves perfectly easy : he will 
arrive, if he be not already come,” 

“Messire Jacques,” said the Count de Nevres, rising 
up, and leaning on the shoulder of Marshal Boucicaut, 
partly from friendship, and partly from the necessity 
of preserving his equilibrium, “ that you are no longer 
young, is a misfortune; that you would wish to make us 
sad, is a crime. Nevertheless, you are a knight of great 
experience and great courage: tell us what you have 
seen and heard. I am the leader of the crusade: there¬ 
fore make your report to me.” Then, taking a glass 
and turning towards the butlers, “ Four out some Cyprus 
wine,” said he : “ should it be the last let it be good.” 

* The name by which UajRzet is distinguished in the Chronicles. 
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Then raising his goblet, “ My lords,” added he, “ To the 
great glory of God, and the health of King Charles!” 

Every One arose, emptied Bis glass, and sat down 
again. Mtwsire Jacques de Helly alone remained stand¬ 
ing. 

“ We are attentive,” said the Count de Nevres, placing 
his elbows on the table, and resting his chin between 
his closed hands. 

“ My lords, 1 was, as I have told you, engaged in my 
night-wstch, when I heard some superhuman cries in the 
heaven, towards the east, 1 turned to that quarter, and 
I beheld, and it was seen by all my troop, a large star 
assailed by live small stars. The cries came from that part 
of the heavens where this singular combat was taking 
place, and they were borne to our ears by a marvellous 
wind that appeared to die away at the borders of the camp; 
as if, a messenger of deadly presages, God had charged 
It to carry it to us alone, and having fulfilled its mission, 
it had no need of proceeding any further. Before this 
star, shadows were passing backwards and forwards, 
having the semblance of armed men, and which kept con¬ 
tinually increasing in density, until it finally disappeared, 
extinguishing two of its five enemies along with it. 
Then the three that remained assumed the form of a 
triangle, and might be seen till the break of day, shining 
in that symbqjjcal figure. We were marching on, still 
wholly occupied with this singular prodigy, and vainly 
endeavouring to account for it, when, on passing a sort of 
ravine, excavated between the mountain and the wails, 
we heard a voice : but this time it was certainly the 
voice of a man, which came from the hill, passed over our 
heads, and was lost in the town. Immediately another 
voice answered it from the ramparts; and they conversed 
in this manner for some time, whilst, with eyes fixed on 
the hill, we endeavoured to distinguish through the 
obscurity who it was who thus spoke a sfrangel anguage 
in the middle of our camp. At last, we perceived a 
shadow that appeared to glide like a cloud along the 
hill. We went towards it; and then a real genuine 
body passed at some steps from us. Our soldiers, on 
Beeing it clothed in white, took it for a phantom, covered 
with a winding-sheet; but I myself recognised an 
Arabian horseman, enveloped in his bornous, and pursued 
him. All of you, gentlemen, know my horse Tadmor: he 
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is of that Arab race which only yields to the defendants 
of A1 Borak. Well, in a few bounds, the horse of the 
unknown had left Tadmor as far behind him ris Tadmor 
would have left your horses. I say, then, that as King 
Basaac alone possesses such horses, this horseman was 
one of his generals, to whom he had lent this precious 
steed; or rather, my lords, it was the exterminating 
angel—it was the Antichrist—it was Basaac himself 1” 

Sire Jacques sat down, and a deep silence followed ; 
for lie had spoken with such an expression of truth, that 
conviction had penetrated every heart. The youngest 
knights had still a smile on their lips; but the most ex¬ 
perienced amongst them, such as the Constable, the Sire 
de Coucy, the Marshal Boucicaut, and Messire Jean de 
Vienne, showed by the contraction of their brows, that 
they thought, like Messire Jacques de Helly, that some 
great calamity menaced the army. 

At that moment, the curtains of the tent were drawn 
aside, and a courier, covered with dust, cried out at the 
opening, “Quick, my lords! prepare yourselves; arm, 
that you may not be suprised; for here are eight or ten 
thousand Turks riding rapidly along.” Then he vanished, 
to carry the intelligence to the other chiefs of the army. 

The knights had all risen at this news, and were 
regarding each other with astonishment, wlgpi the Count 
de Nevres, hastening to the opening of his tent, called 
out with a voice sufficiently powerful to be heard by 
every one —“ To arms, my lords! to arms! the enemy is 
at hand I” And in the next iustant, this cry was heard 
resounding through the whole camp. 

The pages hastened to saddle the horses; the knights 
called for their squires; and all, heated as they were from 
their debauch, ran to their armour. As the young men 
would have found some difficulty in putting their feet in 
the stirrups, on account of their long upturned shoes, the 
Count de Nevres set the example of cutting off the curved 
end of his own with his sword. In a few minutes, these 
men of velvet were covered with iron, livery one leaped 
upon his war-horse, and ranged himself under his banner. 
The banner of Notre-Dame was unfolded, and given to 
the wind; and Messire Jean de Vienne, Admiral of France, 
received it from the hands of the Count de Nevres. 

At this moment, a knight bearing a flag on his arms, 
vffhich was of silver, with a black cross anchored, arrived 
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at foil speed; and, stopping before the banner of Notre- 
Dame, around which the greatest part of the French 
barons were already ranged, he said in a loud voice :— 

‘ I, )leafy d’Kslen Lemhalle, Marshal of the King of 
Hungary, am sent to you by bis majesty, who warns and 
commands you not to give battle before you receive 
further intelligence; for be fears lest our scouts may have 
erred, and that the enemy's army may be much more 
considerable than they have said. lie has, therefore, 
sent out? horsemen, who will penetrate further than the 
others did. Therefore, my lords, do what 1 have said: 
for it is the command of the king and his council.” 

And with these words, he departed as rapidly as he 
had come. 

Then the Count do Nevres asked the Lord de Coucy 
what, course they ought to pursue ? 

“ The advice of the King of Hungary is good,” replied 
the Sire Enguerraud, “ and it appears to me that we had 
better follow it.” 

But the Count d’En, much irritated that the opinion of 
the Sire de Coucy had been asked before his own, said, 

“ The fact is, your excellence, thatthe King of Hungary 
wishes to have the honour and glory of the day. We 
have the advance guard, of which he has come to deprive 
us. Let those obey who choose. T will not he one of 
the number.’. 

And, drawing his constable’s sword from its scabbard, 
covered with lleurs-de-lis, “ Forward, my banner!” he 
exclaimed, to the, knight who bore it: “in the name of 
God and Si, George, forward! It, is the cry of every 
good knight.” 

When the Sire de Coney perceived the course that 
matters were taking, he turned to Messire Jean de 
Vienne, who wore ttie banner of Notre-Dame, to which 
all the others were subject. 

“ What are we now to do r” said lie to him, “ for you 
see what is now going on.” 

“ What are we to do ?” said the Sire de la Tremouille, 
repeating this question*: *• why, flit; old knights have 
nothing to do but remain in the rear, and allow the young 
ones to go forward !" 

“ Messire de la Tremouille,” replied the Lord de Coucy 
■with great tranquillity, “ we shall soon see, wheu the 
time comes, who will go forward, and who will remain 
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in the rear: only make an effort that the head of your 
horse may follow the tail of mine. But it 'was not to 
you that I addressed myself: it was to Meswre Jean de 
Vienne; and I ask him a second time, what he thinks 
should be done ?” 

“ Why, my dear Enguerrand,” replied Messire Jean de 
Vienne, “ where reason is dumb, rashness mast reign. 
Yes, without the slightest doubt, we ought to wait for 
the King of Hungary, or, at all events, for our awn three 
hundred men, whom we have sent out as a foraging party. 
But, since the Count d’Eu wishes to march us against the 
enemy, we must follow him, and fight as well as we can. 
Moreover, behold! should we desire to retreat, it would 
now be too late.’ 

In fact, to the right and left of the knights, a cloud of 
dust was arising, in the midst of which the bright armour 
distinctly gleamed at intervals. It was the two wings 
of Bajazet’s army, which, having passed the position held 
by the Christians, were drawing closer, in order to over¬ 
whelm them between them. Those who had any expe¬ 
rience in war now perceived that the day was lost; but, 
far from attempting to retreat, Messire Jean de Vienne 
instantly cried out, “ Forward !” and put his horse to the 
gallop. Immediately all tne nobles, repeating this cry, 
followed the banner of Notre-Dame; and the strange 
spectacle was seen, of seven hundred knights attacking a 
hundred and eighty thousand men. 

They rushed upon the advanced guard of the Turks, at 
a great speed, and with their lances in rest. This body 
of troops recoiled, unmasking a rank of sharp stakes, 
planted in a sloping position, against which the horses Of 
the knights drove their poitrails. An entrenchment of 
this nature ought to have been carried by infantry, hut 
this portion of the army was entirely under the command 
of the King of Hungary. Some knights, therefore, sprang 
from their horses, and, in spite of the arrows that flew 
thickly around them, began to level the palisade with 
their pikes. In a short time, a breach was made, so as to 
admit the passage of twenty men abreast. This opening 
was sufficiently wide for the attack, and the entire army 
of the crusaders rushed through it, without for an instant 
reflecting whether it were large enough for retreat. By 
this means they came npon the Turkish infantry, penc¬ 
il 
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trated entirely through it, and then, wheeling around, re* 
turned ujxm it, and trampled it under the feet of their 
horspB. Thhy now heard on all aiders a vast noise of 
trumpets and cymbals: it was the two wings of the 
Turkish army that were approching each other; whilst 
the body of cavalry, composed of eight thousand men, 
and which, as we have said, formed Bajazet’s advanced 
guard, advanced against them in front. When they be¬ 
held this chosen baud, all sparkling with gold, the 
Christians believed that the emperor was marching in its 
ranks; and, re-forming themselves in order of battle, they 
thundered upon them with the same violence that had 
characterised their attack upon the infantry. This troop 
did not offer a more effectual resistance to the Trench im¬ 
petuosity than the ffrst; and, notwithstanding its superi¬ 
ority of numbers, it dispersed, flying on all sides, like a 
flock of sheep in the midst of which a baud of wolves had 
suddenly appeared. 

The French, in pursuing them, came upon the real 
front, of Bajazet’s army, and then the resistance com¬ 
menced, for there the emperor commanded. Nevertheless 
our knights, protected by their excellent armour, pene¬ 
trated into the thick masses like a wedge of iron into the 
trunk of an oak; but, like the wedge, they soon found 
themselves caught and squeezed between the wings. 
Then every one clearly saw the error that had been com¬ 
mitted, in not wailing for the King of Hungary and his 
sixty thousand men : for the Christian army was scarcely 
perceptible in the midst of this multitude of infidels, that 
appeared as if it had only to close iu to crush between 
them this handful of men who had so rashly involved 
themselves. 

It was then that the constable strove to repair by 
bravery the error of which he had been guilty. Surround¬ 
ed on all sides, he faced them all: he had first broken his 
lance, then his constable’s sword, then he had detached 
from his saddle-bow one of those enormous double-handed 
swords which, to us of the present day, appear as if they 
had been forged for a race of giants ; and, flourishing it 
round his head in the fashion called moult net, he felled 
everything that came within the reach of this terrible 
weapon. Trie Marshal Boucicaut, on his part, rushed 
into the thickest, rank* of the enemy, and cut passages for 
himself like a mower in a meadow, troubling himself bat 
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little -whether they closed in upon him behind, pressing 
still forward, and making a horrible massacre on each 
side of his path. The Sire d<> C'oucy had dashed into the 
midst of a body of the infidels armed with clubs, the 
blows from which fell upon him like those of a woodman 
on an oak; hut these were deadened by his armour, whilst 
he, returning blow for blow, hewed frightful wounds in 
exchange for the bruises he received. The two Siiesdela 
Tremouille combatted side by side—the son warding off 
the blows aimed at his father—the father paying no at¬ 
tention to any but what were aimed at his sou. The 
horse of the latter was killed ; the other covered’ him 
with his buckler, whilst he freed himself from the stirrups, 
then, turning round him like a lioness round its cub, he 
struck down every arm that was thrust forward to seize 
him ; whilst the son, who had recovered his feet, striking 
the horses with the point, of his sword, overthrew them 
with their riders, whom his father dispatched before they 
could rise. Messire Jacques de Helly traversed the whole 
army through a path of blood, and found himself on the 
other side of the wings. There he might, have trusted his 
life to the swift Tadmorj he might ily, and place the 
Danube between himself and his enemies ; hut, when, on 
turning his head, he heheld his companions thinly scatter¬ 
ed amongst the infidels, and towering above them, from 
their lofty saddles, like some ears of rye in the midst of a 
field of corn, he threw himself hack into the battle, and 
used his sword in such a marvellous way, that he soon 
found himself near the Count de Nevres, whose horse had 
just been killed, and who was bravely performing his 
office of leader of the army, surrouuded by a»rampart of 
dead enemies. He saw the knight close to him, and in¬ 
stead of retpiiring his succour, 

“ Messire de Helly,” he exclaimed, “what has become 
of the banner of France? It is honourably rearing its 
head, I hope?” 

“ Yes, it is erect, and floating in the wind,” replied 
Jacques, “ and your excellence shall see it yourself.” 

Then leaping from Tadmor, he presented him to the< 
count, who refused to take the horse ; but the Sire de 
Helly said to him, 

“Your excellence, you are our commander: if you die, 
the army is lost. In the name of $ie army, therefore, I 
charge you to mount my horse.’’ 
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The Conpt de Nevres yielded. Scarcely was he in the 
saddle before he saw Messire Jean de Viennp, who was 
on that day enacting more than any one man could have 
been deemed capable of performing. The Count de 
Nevres and the Sire de llelly hastened to his assistance, 
and found him supported by ouly teu men, his armour 
hacked to pieces, and his blood flowing from many fear¬ 
ful wounds. It was the fifth time that he had changed 
his horse Five times he had been supposed to be slain, 
from seeing the banner disappear; five times he had been 
remounted by the aid of the kuights who surrounded 
him; and each time loud shouts had greed,ed the rallying 
banner so often lowered, and so often raised again. 

“Your excellence,” said he, on perceiving the Count 
de _Nevres,<foor last day is come : we must die ; but it 
is better to as a martyr than to live as a recreant 
coward. May Goftpreaerve you! Forward, for St. Jean 
and Notre-Dame!” 

And, at these words, he again rushed forward into the 
midst of the infidels, and fell a sixth time, never to rise 
again. 

Thus was the battle lost, and thus did the French 
knights die. As for the Hungarians, who had fled with¬ 
out striking a blow, tjjeir pusillanimity did not save 
them. The Turks, being better mounted than they'were, 
soon overtook them, and made a horrible carnage 
amongst them. Of the sixty thousand men whom he 
commanded, the king only saved a seventh part, and h ad 
the good fortune to gain the Venetian flotilla, with Pni- 
libert de Naillac, the grand master of Rhodes. This 
flotilla was # commanded by Thomas Mounigo, who re¬ 
ceived them on board, and conveyed Philibert de 
Naillac to Rhodes, and Sigismond to Dalmatia. 

The battle lasted three hours, and it required 180/iOn 
men to conquer TOO. When it was finished, Bajazet tra¬ 
versed the Christian camp ; and choosing for himself the 
tent of the King of Hungary, in which was displayed all 
the gold and silver plate that had been used in the repast 
0 >{ him who had jost lost it, he abandoned the others to 
his officers and soldiers. Then, causing himself to be dis¬ 
armed, to refresh himself, for he had fought like the 
meanest of his soldiers, he sat at the opening of the tent, 
with his leg# crossed upon a carpet, and ordered his 
generals and friends to repair thither, that he might con- 
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verse with them concerning the victory that he had just 
gained. They assembled at his command ; ^tnd, as he 
was satisfied with the event, he laughed and jested with 
them ; telling them, that in a short time, they would go 
and conquer Hungary; and after that, all the other 
countries and kingdoms of Christendom, as it was his in¬ 
tention to reign like his ancestor, Alexander of Macedon, 
who, for twelve years, held the world in subjection. 
Bvery one bowed before Bajazet, approving o[ his pro¬ 
jects, and congratulating him on his present success. He 
then gave, three orders. The first was, that all the pri¬ 
soners who had been taken should be brought before him 
the next day ; the second, that the dead should be ex¬ 
amined, and that all those who appeared to be the most 
noble and powerful should he collected as a hecatomb, 
for he meant fo go and sup before their bodies ; the third, 
that strict inquiry should be made, whether the King of 
Hungary had escaped, was dead, or was a prisoner. 

When Bajazet had refreshed himself, he mounted ano¬ 
ther horse, for he was told that the slaughter had been 
most severe amongst his own troops, And he wished fo 
visit the field. Moreover, he could not believe what 
they told him respecting the carnage that had been pro¬ 
duced by such a handful of men. But, on reaching the 
scene of conflict, he found that tlic-y had even concealed 
from him the full extent of his loss, and that, for every 
Christian that lay dead, at least thirty infidels had been 
slain. This spectacle greatly enraged him, and he said 
haughtily, 

“ There has been a cruel slaughter of our people, and 
these Christians have defended themselves like lions; but, 
be assured that i will make the survivors pay for the 
dead. Come, let us go forward.” 

And he passed on: and, the further he went, the more 
he marvelled at the exploits of his enemies. Around the 
spot where Messiro de la Treroouille and liis sou had 
fallen, the one over the other, the dead were piled in 
heaps. ITe followed the route that had been taken by 
.lean de Vienne, and found it strewed right and left wit^ 
the slain. At last he reached the spot where the brave 
kuight had fallen, arid discovered him laid on the banner 
of Notre- Dame, which he held so firmly clasped in his 
stiffened hands, that it was found necessary to cut them 
off with an axe, to "tear it fro so him. 
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After Bajazet had employed two hours in this inspec¬ 
tion, he retired to his tent, and passed the night in cursing 
these infidels, a victory over whom was more costly than 
a defeat from others. In the morning, when the curtains 
of his tent were drawn aside, he found the ghiefs of his' 
army before it, who were waiting to know what was to 
be done with the prisoners; for the report was spread 
abroad that no mercy was to be shown toward them, and 
that every one was to have his head cut off. But Bajazet, 
having reflected on the ransom that he might extract 
from such noble personages, had sent for his interpreters, 
and demanded which were the most wealthy and pow¬ 
erful of those who had survived the battle. They replied 
tli^t six of them had declared their names, as being the 
most distinguished of the nobility : that they were, first, 
John of Burgundy, the Count do Nevres, and the leader 
of all the others ; secondly, Philip of Artois, Count d’Eu; 
thirdly, the Sire Enguerraud de Coucy; fourthly, the 
Count de la Marche; fifthly, Messire Henri de Bar; and 
sixthly, Messire Guy de la Tremouille. 

Bajazet wished to see them, and they were brought 
before him. Then they were conjured by their faith and 
law to declare who they were, and they made oath that 
the names they had given were really their own. At this 
answer, Bajazet made a sign to the Count de Nevres to 
advance, and said to him through his interpreter—“ If 
you are really the person you profess to be, that is to say, 
John of Burgundy, your life shall be spared; not on ac¬ 
count of your name and your ransom, hut because a 
necromancer has foretold me that you alone shall spill 
more Christian blood than all the Turks together.’ 

“ Busaac,” answered the Count de Nevres, “ Ao favour 
for me, I beseech you ; for it is my duty to share the lot 
of all those whom T have led against you. If they are 
subject to ransom, I will redeem my life; if they are con¬ 
demned to death, I will die with them.” 

“ My pleasure, and not yours, will be followed,” re¬ 
plied the emperor; and he ordered him to be taken back 
to his companions, with whom they led him to the tent 
■Ivhich served them as a prison. 

Now it happened that, whilst the emperor was very 
anxious to learn whether these nobles were really the 
persons whose nameB they had assumed, a knight was 
brought before him who had served ia the army of his 
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brother Amnrat, and who spoke the Turkish language. 
It was the Sire de Helly. Bajazet remembered that he 
had formerly seen him, and asked him if he knew the 
knights who were in the prisoners’ tent. The Sire de 
Helly replied that if they were of the slightest note in the 
chivalry of France, he could tell the sultan who they 
were. Bajazet therefore caused him to be conducted to 
their presence, after they had been forbidden to exchange 
a single word, for fear of connivance and trickery. The 
Sieur de Helly had only to see them at once to recognise 
them. lie therefore returned to Bajazet, who asked him 
what were the names of those he had seen; to which the 
knight replied, that the captives were his excellence the 
Count de Nevres, Messire Philippe d’Artois, Messire En- 
guerrand de C'oucy. the Count de la Marche, Messire 
Henri de Bar, and Messire Guy de la Tremouille ; that all 
were the most wealthy and powerful in tiie French no¬ 
blesse, and some even were the kinsmen ot the king. 

“It is well,” replied the emperor; “the lives of these 
men shall be spared. Let them be conducted to one side 
of my tent, and the rest, of the captives to the other.” 

Bajazet’s order was immediately executed : the six 
kuighfs were placed on the emperor’s right hand. In 
the next moment, they saw advancing, stripped to their 
waists, three hundred of their companions, prisoners like 
themselves; but these were doomed to death. They 
were led, one after the other, before Bajazet, who regard¬ 
ed them with a listless curiosity, and then made a sign 
that they should be taken away. Those whom he thus 
dismissed next passed between two ranks of the infidel 
soldiers, who were waiting for them with their naked 
swords, and, in an instant, were cut in pieces, before the 
eyes of the Count de Nevres and his six companions. 

Amongst these condemned men was the Marshal 
Boucicaut. Like the others he was led before Bajazet, 
who was just going to dismiss him to death with his 
companions, when John of Burgundy perceived him. 
Leaving his companions, and approaching the emperor, he 
put his knee to the ground, praying and supplicating that 
Boucicaut might be spared, saying that he was connected 
with the King of France, and indicating by his gestures 
that he could pay a princely ransom. Bajazet bowed in 
token of acquiescence; Boucicaut and John of Burgundy 
threw themselves in each other’s arms; whilst Bajazet 
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made a sign that it was necessary for the massacre to 
proceed: i tolas ted three hours. 

When the last Christian had fallen, and when all were 
dead, without having uttered any other cry than these 
words—“ Lord Jesus Christ, have pity on us !”—Bajazet 
intimated that he wished to send intelligence of his vic¬ 
tory to the King of France; and, causing the Sire de 
Helly and two other nobles, whom he had reserved for 
that purpose, to be led before the Count de Nevres, he 
asked hinli which of these three knights he would choose 
to go and treat of his own ransom and that of his com¬ 
panions. The Count de Nevres pointed to the Sire de 
Helly, and the other two knights were instantaneously 
put to death. 

John of Burgundy and the five nobles immediately 
prepared letters to be conveyed by Messire Jaques de 
Helly—the Count de Nevres, for the Duke and Duchess 
of Burgundy; the Sire de Ooucv for his wife; and the 
Others for their relations and treasurers. When these 
were ready, Bajazet himself traced the route his messen¬ 
ger was to take, ordered him to pass through Milan, to 
give information of las victory to the duke of that city, 
and made him swear, by the faith of a knight, to return 
and deliver himself up into his hands, after having de¬ 
livered his message. On the same evening, Messire 
Jacques de Helly commenced his journey. 

Let us precede him into France, and cast a glance upon 
the positions assumed by the different parties since we 
left it. 

No one knew the real cause of the king’s madness. 
Odette had constantly avoided all display. Her influence 
over the king had only been manifested by the good that 
she had accomplished, and she had taken us much care to 
withdraw herself from all observation as other favourites 
generally do to reflect the rays of the sun. She there¬ 
fore disappeared without observation; and no one but 
Charles himself was aware that one of the purest stars 
of his regal horizon had fallen to the ground. 

As for the Duke of Orleans, although his amour with 
the queen still continued, it no longer, as during the 
king’s first madness, occupied such a place in his breast 
as to extinguish all ambitious desires. Whether it was 
from political motives, or some recollection of the heart, 
he had taken advantage of the king’s interval of reason 
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to obtain the liberation of Messire Jean Lemercier, and 
of the Lord de la Riviere; the Sire de MontAgu had also 
been recalled to the managmeent of the king’s finances, 
through his repeated importunities. The Duke of Bourbon, 
to whom he owed h's elevation incessantly exalted his 
good qualities, and palliated his defects. The Duke de 
Berri, who could always be gained over by money, had 
received considerable sums from his nephews,*aud had, 
in exchange, promised him his support, should any oppor¬ 
tunity arise for its exercige; and the council, won by his 
affable manners, seduced by his talent, and carried away 
by his eloquence, bad allowei him to form a party even 
in its own bosom, to counterbalance the power of the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

The misunderstanding between the princes became, 
therefore, gradually more violent, and each employed all 
his credit to ruin that of Ins adversary. Charles, feeble 
in body and mind, ha 1 ’jjtno longer even the wish to inter¬ 
pose his authority to quell these disturbances. Every 
one, therefore, was anticipating some fatal discord, when 
a frightful report began to circulate in France, that con¬ 
centrated the minds of all upon one common sorrow. 

The three hundred knights and squires who, as we 
have said, had set out on a foraging expedition just be¬ 
fore the battle commenced, had gained the open country 
at full speed: there dispersing, and each taking what ho 
considered the shortest course, they at last reached 
Wallacliia. But here began a series of misfortunes and 
fatigues under which many sank The Wallachiaus, al¬ 
ready aware of the result of the battle, and believing 
that they had nothing to fear from the unhappy fugitives, 
allowed them to enter their towns, in the hope of there 
receiving a frank and generous hospitality. On the day 
after their arrival, however, they were deprived of their 
arms aod their horses, and happy were tllt>se whom they 
dismissed with provisions and money for their journey. 
F.ven to obtain these, it was necessary that they should 
be known as nobles of consequence; those whom they 
recognized as varlets, and squires of low degree, being 
turned out quite naked, and beaten without mercy. 
They had, therefore, great difficulty in traversing Wal- 
lacliia and Hungary; begging their food, obtaining, by 
means of prayer, a .lodging in the stables, and covered 
k IJ . 
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only by shreds of clothes which the poor had shared with 
them. In this plight they reached Vienna, where the 
charitable received them more liindly, and gave them 
clothes and money to continue their journey. Thpy soon 
entered Bohemia, and there found the slight assistance 
they so much needed; and it was very fortunate for 
them; for if the Germans had been as pitiless as the 
Wullachians and Hungarians, all these unhappy men 
would have died of hunger and wretchedness by the 
sides of the roads. They therefore marc lied on towards 
France, recounting everywhere these melancholy tidings. 
At last they passed the frontier, and some had even 
reached Paris. 

There, however, no one was willing to believe them; 
for the tales they told were too melancholy to gain im¬ 
mediate credit. There were some who thought that 
these persons were mere adventurers, who were endea¬ 
vouring to excite the public pity; and these loudly de¬ 
clared, in the public places, that this rabble, that went 
about disseminating such falsehoods, ought to be banged 
or drowned. But, in spite of these threats, every day 
fresh fugitives arrived, and gave more consistency to the 
first recitals ; until at last, this, news, from being noised 
about amongst the people, reached the ears of the great 
men. The king, still nnder the influence of his malady, 
heard it talked of in liis Hotel de St. Paul; and thus were 
fresh clouds spread over his hoi izon, already sufficiently 
gloomy. Orders were therefore issued to suppress these 
reports, at. least until some certain intelligence was re¬ 
ceived : and instructions were given that the first knight 
of any consideration who should arrive from the crusade 
should be conducted to the king’s presence. 

During the night of the Nativity, and whilst the queen 
and the Duke of Orleans, the Dukes of Bourbon, llerri, 
and Burguudy,the Count de St Paul, and a great assem¬ 
blage of lords and ladies, surrounded the king in his 
palace, and feasted with him on this solemnity of Christ¬ 
mas, a nobleman who had come direct from Nicopolis 
was announced, bringing certain intelligence from the 
Count de Nevres and the army. At the same moment, 
the knight, booted as he was, and covered with dust, 
was introduced to this splendid assembly : it was Messire 
Jacques de Helly, who delivered to the king and to the 
Duke of Burgundy the letters -with which be was 
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charged, and related the circumstances wo have already 
detailed. I 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The consternation excited in this nohla assembly by such 
a communication may well bo imagined. There was not 
a single nobleman who had not some one who was dear 
to him amongst the dead or prisoners. One had lost a 
brother, another a son, another a husband : the King of 
France had lost his splendid and wealthy chivalry. 

Nevertheless, whilst thpy mourned for the dead, they 
thought about the delivery of the captives. They wished 
to send a present to Bajazet, that might dispose him 
favourably towards the negociations that they were 
going to enter into with him, and they made 'inquiries 
from all quarters as to what would be most agreeable to 
him. It was known that he took great pleasure in 
hawking ; and, that, every year, his good friend, the 
Lord Galeas, of Milan, sent him some white falcons. 
Twelve beautiful trained gerfalcons were therefore pur¬ 
chased at a great price, for this species is very rare and 
valuable. The Sire de Helly, who had remarked Bajazet’s 
taste for tapestry, also advised them to add to this 
present some beautiful pictured tapestry, of the descrip¬ 
tion that could only be procured at Arras. The Duke of 
Burgundy, therefore, went himself to that city, and pur¬ 
chased a magnificent set of tapestry, representing the 
entire history of Alexander the Great of Macedon, from 
whom Bajazet pretended that he was descended. Some 
ornaments of gold manufactured by the best workmen, 
were also added ; some cloth of Rheims, Rome Brussels 
scarlet, twelve large greyhounds, and ten beautiful horses, 
caparisoned with velvet trappings, resplendent with gold 
and ivory. 

When the Sire de Helly had finished his mission, he 
went to take leave of the king and the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, in order that he might return to redeem his 
pledge, and faithfully deliver himself up to Bajazet. 
Duke Philip, supposing that the emperor would receive 
them with greater pleasure from the hands of him whom 
he had chosen for his messenger, requested De Helly to 
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take charge .of the presents he was sending to Bajazet; 
but, when tnis brave knight remarked that he was igno¬ 
rant of the fate reserved for him by his .conqueror, and 
that it was possible he might never return to France, the 
duke united with him, in order to convey the intelligence 
of the approaching embassy, the Sire de Vergy, governor 
of the country of Burgundy ; the Sire de Chateaumoraud, 
who had formerly so fortunately concluded the truce with 
England; and the Sire de Leuringhen, governor of the 
county of' Flanders. The Lady of Coucy, on her part, 
sent her husband and two brothers a knight of Cam- 
bresis, named Robert Desne, and gave orders for a suite 
of five varlets and squires to accompany him. This 
double embassy was to pass through Milan, and, at the 
request of Madame Valentine, was to take letters from 
Duke Galens for the Emperor Bajazet. It was in recoin- 1 
pense for this service that the King of France allowed 
that potentate to place the fleur-de-lis in his escutcheons. 

When the messengers had departed, the Duke and 
Duchess of Burgundy occupied themselves in collecting 
the money necessary for the redemption of the captives. 
They accordingly left Paris, and retired to Dijon, to 
watch over the taxes which were to be levied on their 
estates. The Duke of Orleans now remained alone in 
office: and taking advantage of the opportunity, he suc¬ 
ceeded in consolidating his power with so much skill and 
rapidity, that the king bestowed on him the entire and 
absolute government of the kingdom, with the right of 
administering in every particular when he should himself 
be incapable of acting. 

About this time, also, a revolution broke out in Eng¬ 
land, which was destined to have a vast influence on the 
fortunes of France. 

The Earl of Derby, whom we have seen, at the com¬ 
mencement of this history, coming to joust against the 
Duke of Orleans at the entertainments given upon 
Madame Isabel’s entrance, was, as we have said, the son 
of the Duke of Lancaster, and had a powerful party in 
England. His father had just died; and King Richard, 
fearing that the rich inheritance that the Earl of Derby 
would receive would procure him a fresh accession of fol¬ 
lowers, had, in contravention of his right, refused to de¬ 
liver it up to him. The Earl of Derby was, at this time, 
ie France; no longer, as et first, a messenger of the 
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crown, but as a state exile—a private quarrel with the 
Earl of Nottingham having furnished the lfing with a 
pretext for removing from England him whom he began 
to regard as his rival. 

This act of injustice towards th% Earl of Derby pro¬ 
duced an effect contrary to what King llichard had ex¬ 
pected. AH the nobility and ecclesiastical dignitaries 
were ranged on the side of the exile. The people, over¬ 
whelmed by imposts, and crushed by the depredations of 
the military, who were without pay, and whcf lived by 
pillaging the labourers and robbing the merchants, mur¬ 
mured greatly at these oppressious, to which they were 
not accustomed, and appeared only to watch for an op¬ 
portunity of making common cause with the nobles 
against the king. The Earl of Derby, with his eyes iixed 
on England, only waited till affairs came to a crisis. 
They quickly reached it; and, whilst llichard was absent 
on an expedition to Ireland, the Earl of Derby received 
advice, that if his heart was sufficiently firm to stake his 
head against a crown, it was time for him to pass the 
Straits. The earl did not hesitate an instant: taking 
leave of the Duke of Brittany, his cousin, to whom he 
had retired, he embarked at Havre; aud, after a passage 
of two days and two nights, landed at Ilavenspur, in 
Yorkshire, between Hull and Bridlington. 

llis march to London was an uninterrupted triumph, 
so much was the old king hated. The citizens of the 
towns threw open their gates, and presented the keys on 
their knees ; the minstrels followed him, celebrating his 
praises; and the women strewed flowers in his path. 
When llichard heard this, he returned with an army 
against the capital; but, abandoned bv his soldiers, 
without having been able to persuade them to tight, he 
was compelled to surrender himself a prisoner. He was 
conducted to the Tower of London; his trial was com¬ 
menced ; the parliament deposed him; and the Earl of 
Derby, proclaimed king under the name of Henry the IV., 
received the sceptre and the crown from the hands of him 
whom he had dethroned. 

The news was brought to France by the Lady de 
(Joucy, who had been in England with the youthful 
Madame Isabel. That poor child, who had only known 
the miseries of love, returned to France the widow of a 
husband who was still living, but already condemned. 
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Every one plainly foresaw that such an insnlt to the 
crown of France could not remain unpunished; and yet, 
at the same time, the impossibility of making war was 
fully understood, so much was the kingdom drained of 
men and money. The Duke of Orleans was so much 
enraged at this insrflt, and so much chagrined at this 
impotence, that he sent a defiance fo the King of Eng¬ 
land, by Orleans, his herald, and Champagne, his king- 
at-arms, proposing a deadly combat with him, in what¬ 
ever place he should wish to appoint, and with whatever 
weapons he should choose. Henry IV. refused the 
combat. 

In the meantime, the Duke of Orleans governed, says 
Juvenal, the severe historian of the period, like a man 
who had himself need of a governor. To supply his own 
extravagances, and that of the queen, the taxes suc¬ 
ceeded each other with such rapidity, that a new one 
was proclaimed before the old one bad been paid. At 
last, when the people were exhausted, the duke decreed a 
tax upon the clergy. It is true, that, to disguise the 
extortion, it was exacted under the title of a loan. 
This produced great disputes amongst the prelates : for 
some resisted the tax, and allowed the fourth part of 
their’produce to be taken by force from their bams and 
granaries; whilst others, on the contrary, pious flat¬ 
terers of the Duke of Orleans, excommunicated all those 
who did not obey the edict. The regent, far from being 
enlightened by such a scandal, responded to the schism 
by the promulgation of a general tax, alike affecting the 
nobility, the clergy and the people. The act declared 
that the proceeding had been resolved upon in the pre¬ 
sence ana with the concurrence of the Dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy, Bourbon, and Berri. The two last, however, 
declared tiiat they had nothing to do with this impost; 
and the Duke of Burgundy, having arranged the ransom 
of his son, and having received intelligence Chat the 
Count de Nevres was on his way home, determined to 
return to Paris, himself to give the lie to his nephew. 

As soon as the Duke of Orleans knew that he was 
coming, he foresaw that he could not maintain himself 
in the position that he had assumed. He therefore has¬ 
tened to declare publicly that the king, by the persuasion 
of himself and Madame Isabel, had withdrawn the last 
tax, and that, consequently, it would not be levied. 
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This did not arrest the Duke of Burgundy ; on the con¬ 
trary, he saw, in this retreating step, a confession of his 
adversary’s weakness, of which' he resolved to take ad¬ 
vantage. Therefore, scarcely had he reached Paris, be¬ 
fore he had a conference with the Dukes of Bourbon and 
Berri, whose names ^id been compromised at the same 
time with his own ; and, making respectful remonstrance 
to the king, they obtained leave to assemble the council, to 
determine into the hands of which of the two princes the 
power should fall; stipulating, moreover, in order that 
entire liberty mights be left for the discussion, that they 
would not be present at the meeting, provided his 
nephew would also agree not to attend it. The Duke of 
Orleans acceded to this proposition, although his pre¬ 
sumption was strong that the decision would be unfa¬ 
vourable to him ; for although he was allowed to possess 
all the qualifications of a good and gentle knight, it was 
generally denied that he had any of the virtues of a 
statesman. He was, consequently, more angry than 
surprised when he was informed that the party of the 
Duke of Burgundy had carried the point against him, and 
that he had obtained the government of affairs in his 
place. 

The two rivals, therefore, found themselves opposed to 
each other with one more motive of hatred : and yet they 
had so many old ones at the bottom of their hearts, that 
they could not themselves have believed that any addition 
could be made to them. The Duke of Orleans appeared 
to console himself for this check, by payiag an open and 
assiduous court to Madame the Countess de Nevres, the 
duke’s daughter-in-law. This was his manner of re¬ 
venging himself: we Bhall soon learn what was that of 
the Count; de Nevres. 

Everything had been arranged with Bajazet, as we 
have said, for the ransom of the five captives — for they 
were now only five: the Sire de Couey having died in 
captivity, to the great grief of his companions. The 
emperor had liberated Messire Jacques de Helly, and 
given him great praise for his courage and loyalty. The 
knights, therefore, attended au audience of leave which 
had been accorded them by the emperor. At this inter- 
viewthe Couut de Nevres undertook, in his own name 
and on behalf of his friends, to thank him for the courtesy 
yith which they had been treated. Bajazet requested 
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him to draw near, and, as he prepared to pot his knee to 
the ground,* he took his hand, and said to him in the Turk¬ 
ish language, which his interpreters repeated in Latin: 

John, 1 know that you are a great nobleman in your 
own country, and son of a noble father, whose ancestors 
were of royal blood. You are yo«ng, and, on J'our re¬ 
turn tb your own country, may possibly be blamed and 
derided for what has befallen you in your first chivalrous 
expedition; and, in the hope of retrieving your honour, 
you may assemble a large body of troops to make as you 
term it, another crusade. Did 1 fear $ou, I should make 
you and your companions swear, by your faith and your 
honour, never again to bear arms against me. But so far 
from that, when once you have reached your western coun¬ 
try, do what you think proper: assemble the largest army 
you can collect; lead it against me, ami you will always 
find me armed and ready' for battle. And I say this, not 
only to you, but for ail to whom you may choose to re¬ 
peat it; for I am horn for warlike enterprises and the 
conquest of cities.” 

Alter these words, which were indelibly impressed upon 
the memories of all who heard them, the prisoners were 
delivered into thehandsof the lords of Meteliu and Abydos, 
who had undertaken the negociation, and brought it to a 
favourable conclusion. The emperor’s people conducted 
them to the galleys, and did not leave them until they 
weighed anchor. The fieet set sail for Meteliu, where 
they arrived without accident. 

The knights Were there impatiently expected, and 
were received with great attention by the lady of Meteliu 
who had been lady of honour to the empress at Constanti¬ 
nople, and who at that time had heard extraordinary ac¬ 
counts of France, fife was therefore much gratified at re¬ 
ceiving some of its noblest sons. She caused the most mag¬ 
nificent apartments io the palace to be prepared for them ; 
and, in those apartments, they found, to replace their worn 
and tarnished vestments, dresses of Grecian form, made of 
the richest stud's of Asia. They bad just finished dressing, 
when they heard of the arrival of Messire Jacques de 
Braquemont, the marshal of lUiodes, who came to con¬ 
duct the knights to that isle, where they were expected 
by the grand prior with great impatience. They there¬ 
fore took leave of the lord and lady of Metelin, who had 
so courteously received them, and put to uea. After i 
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passage of a few days, they reached the harbour, where 
they were honourably received by the principal noblemen 
of Rhodes, all excellent judges in matters of religion and. 
chivalry, who wore a white cross on their dresses in 
memory of the Passion, and who were constantly engaged 
in warfare against the infidels. 

><• The grand master, and after him the most noble of the 
knights, shared the honour of entertaining the Count de 
Nevres and his companions. They even offered them 
.money, of which they stood greatly in need; tmd John 
of Bargundy accepted thirty thousand francs for himself 
and his companions, making himself personally respon¬ 
sible to the grand prior for that sum, although more than 
one-third of it was given to his companions. 

Whilst they were in the town of St. John, awaiting the 
galleys which were to convey them to Venice, Messire 
Guy de la Tremouille, lord of Sully, fell ill, and died. It 
appeared as if death was unwilling to perihit the escape 
of these men, who had seen themselves so near the tomb, 
that their descent into it would have been a less difficult 
task than to avoid it. The Lord of Coucy had already 
succumbed ; and here again the Sire de la Tremouille had 
closed his eyes, never again to open them. The knights 
thought that some malediction rested upon them, and 
that not one of their number was doomed to revisit his 
native soil. They sorrowfully paid the last funeral rites 
to the friend whose death reduced their number to four; 
and, having laid him in the church of St. John at Rhodes, 
they embarked in the Venetian vessels, which had entered 
the port whilst they were performing their last, duty. 

On their departure, the pilot was commanded to touch 
at each separate island, in order to lessen the fatigue, ' 
and also that the count might visit tie countries between 
Rhodes and Venice. In this manner the travellers landed 
successively at Modon, Corfu, Eeucadia, and Cephalonia: 
at the latter pi ace they remained some days, for the women 
of that island appeared to them so beautiful, that they 
took them for nymphs or fairies; and the Count de Nevres 
and his companions here spent, in presents to these en¬ 
chantresses, the greater part of the gold that had been 
lent them doubtless for a different purpose, by the good 
prior of the Rhodian knights. 

They tore themselves from this paradise with great 
difficulty; but they were absolutely obliged to determine 
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on quittingJt, for they had many countries to visit befor, 
reaching Venice. They therefore again embarked, an a 
made their way, sometimes by sailing, sometimes by the 
oar, until they came to Eagusa, Zara, and Parenzo ; where 
they embarked in lighter vessels in order to reach Venice, 
the sea by which it is surrounded not being sufficiently 
deep to admit the larger galleys. 

On arriving at Venice, the Count de Nevres found a 
part of his people whom the Duke and Duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy had sent forward to meet him. Soon ''afterwards, 
the Sires de Ilaugier and de Helly arrived, with the re¬ 
mainder of his establishment, and bringing with them 
covered waggons, loaded with gold and silver plate, 
magnificent dresses, and linen of every description. John 
of Burguudy therefore set out with that state which 
suited a nobleman of his rank, and entered France more as 
a conqueror than as one who had been vanquished. 

Some time after his return, Philip the Bold died at his 
chateau of Halle, at the age of seventy-three, and, by 
this death, the regency reverted to the Duke of Orleans. 

But the Count de Nevres became Duke of Burgundy. 

Eleven months afterwards, the duchess died: and 
John Duke of Burgundy became Count of Flanders and 
Artois, Lord of Saline, Palatine of Malines, of AloBt, and 
of'Talmand ; that is to say, one of the most powerful 
princes of Christendom. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

This event was destined speedily to revive, with in¬ 
creased bitterness, the dissensions that bad long divided 
the two families. Hitherto, the respect that the age of 
Duke Philip commanded, hnd the prudence resulting from 
this age itself, had cast over these princely discords a 
politic varnish which was soon to be effaced. Private 
hatred—the hatred arising from personal ambition—the 
hatred bred of love and wounded selfishness—in fine, 
animated and deadly hatred, were about to rear up their 
unblushing fronts, and to seize each other by the body, 
like exasperated wrestlers. Every one perceived that 
the future was big with misfortune: that something ter- 
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rible was brooding; and that, when the storm broke, it 
would bring with it a deluge of blood. 

As yet, however, neither of the princes had given any 
public indication of hatred. The Duke of Burgundy, 
detained in his states to receive the homage of his good 
citizens, and entirely occupied by these cares, only 
directed towards Paris an occasional glance, replete with 
threatened vengeance. * 

As for the Duke of Orleans, naturally careless as he 
was, he troubled himself but little about the prdteeedings 
of the Duke of Burgundy. lie had again yielded to the 
attractions of Madame Isabel; and, in the moments of 
leisure that she left him, he amused himself with sagely 
disputing with the doctors and lawyers; and then he 
meditated on new methods of raising taxes. This was, 
in fact, almost the only manner in which he interfered 
wifli the government. 

For this reason, the affairs of the realm became every 
day worse. The truce with England was but a nominal 
expression; and, in default of an open and general de¬ 
claration of war, private enterprises, sanctioned by the 
two governments, incarnadined, sometimes a spot on 
English ground, sometimes a French province. A body 
of young gentlemen of Normandy, having at their 
head the Sires of Martel, of la lloche Guyon, and of 
Acqueville, without demanding leave, either of the king 
or the Duke of Orleans, embarked, to the number of two 
hundred and fifty, lauded at the Isle of Portland, and pil¬ 
laged it. But the inhabitants, having recovered from 
their first terror, and seeing the small number of the 
assailants, returned upon them, slew a part, and took 
the remainder prisoners. 

The Bretons, on their part, but under the authority of 
the king’s council, made another attempt, which was not 
more fortunate. It was conducted by the Sire Guillaume 
Duehatel, and the lords of La Jaille and Chateaubriant. 
In this attack, Duehatel was killed. 

Then Tanueguy, his brother, at the head of four 
hundred gentlemen, landed near Dartmouth, and ravaged 
everything with fire and sword. Guillaume was avenggd 
with a hecatomb and funeral pile. 

But the war was soon about to burst forth, and to be 
prosecuted on a larger scale. A young English exile had 
come to demand an asylum, at the French court. He 
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was named Owen Glendower, descended from the 
ancient Princes of Wales, and was the son of Ivan of 
Wales, who, connected by fraternity of arms with the 
French knights, had perished in' the service of King 
Charles. He demanded aid against Henry of Lancaster; 
and this claim upon the deep-seated hatred of France 
against England, found too may echoes in the kingdom 
not to be heard. It was, therefore, determined that a 
powerful ( tieet should be equipped in the harbour of Brest, 
and that the command of an expedition, composed of 
eight thousand men, should be given to the young Count 
de la Marche, whom we have seen lighting at Nicopolis 
under John of Burguudy. 

The English, seeing these preparations, resolved to 
destroy them before they were completed. They there¬ 
fore landed near Guerrande, which they hoped to take by 
surprise. But Clisson was upon the watch; although he 
no longer wielded the constable’s sword, he still retained 
his own, aud his arm was not disabled. At the cry of 
alarm that he gave, Tauneguy Duchatel hastened up 
with five hundred lances; aud having, by a blow of his 
battle-axe, slain the Earl of Beaumont, who commanded 
the enterprise, he compelled the English to re-embark, 
after having taken or destroyed half their number. 

In the meantime, the fleet was ready to sail; the 
knights were assembled ; they only waited for the leader 
of the expedition. And they vainly expected him in this 
manner, for eight months. The Count de la Marche had 
forgotten, in the midst of balls, of curds, and of dice, that 
he was to put on his battle-armour. 

This abortive expedition was attended with great ex¬ 
pense, and its only result was to furnish the Duke of 
< Means with an excuse for levying a new tax through¬ 
out the whole realm. 

But the Duke of Burgundy, who, they thought, wns 
slumbering, now aroused himself, and ordered his sub¬ 
jects to refuse to pay it. 

The Duke of Orleans, who had no means of enforcing 
it in the States of the Duke of Burgundy, revenged him¬ 
self on him, by marrying Mademoiselle d’Harcourt, the 
king’s cousin, to the Duke of Gueldres, the mortal enemy 
of the Duke of Burgundy. This blow was quickly re¬ 
turned ; for, on the very day of her marriage,, a hearld 
entered the room where tha marriage-feast was being 
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celebrated, and, in the presence of all the gtysts, defied 
the Doke of Gueldres, in the name of Count* \ntoine of 
Burgundy, who was heir to the Duchy of Liinberg. The 
Duke of Gueldres arose, threw off his marriage-garment, 
gave it to the herald as mark of honour, and accepted the 
defiance. 

War, therefore, was kindled in this quarter also. 

Tile presages of heaven began to mingle with all these 
terrestrial signs. One day,- when the queen was riding 
in her litter, and the duke on horseback, in the'forest of 
St. Germain, a terrible storm broke forth. The queen 
opened her carriage, and admitted her lover; but, scarcely 
had be taken his place, when the horse from which he 
had just dismounted was struck by the lightning and 
killed. At the same moment, the horses attached to the 
carriage took fright, and darting off towards the Seine, 
were about to precipitate themselves and the equipage 
into it, when the traces broke, as if by a miracle, and the 
horses rushed into the river, as if impelled by some 
demon. 

Men of piety saw a.warning of Providence in this ac¬ 
cident : and, excited by them, the duke’s confessor ex¬ 
postulated with him forcibly and sincerely, condemning 
the dissolute and irreligious life that he was leading. 
The duke acknowledged that he was a great sinner, 
promised to amend, and, as a proof of his repentance, 
caused it to be proclaimed, by sound of trumpet, that he 
was going to pay his debts ; for which purpose he fixed 
a day upon which his creditors were to present them¬ 
selves at his palace. 

According to the Monk of St. Denis, eight hundred 
presented themselves on the day appointed, prepared with 
their accounts. But seven days had intervened since the 
accident at St. Germain ; the sky was now of an azure 
blue, and its last cloud had carried away with* it the 
duke’s remorse: consequently, his strong-box was her¬ 
metically closed. The creditors uttered loud elamonrs, 
declaring that they would not depart without payment. 
But they were informed that assemblages of the people 
were prohibited, and that, unless they promptly retired, 
the police would be called, who would quickly<Bisperse 
them. ‘ , 

In the meantime, the same persons who had remon¬ 
strated with the duke took advantage of an interval of 
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reason to Jo the Bame -with the king. They convinced 
him that the gold of individuals, as well as of the state, 
was melting away in the hands of the duke and the queen, 
as in a crucible. They told him to listen ; and he heard 
the cries of the people. They asked him to open his 
eyes; and he saw that the public misery had penetrated 
even into the palace. He immediately made inquiries, 
and learnt unheard-of things. He sent for the governess 
of his children; and she confessed that the young princes 
often wanted the necessaries of life, and that she had fre¬ 
quently been unable to procure wherewithal to feed and 
clothe them. He sent for the Duke of Aquitaine, and the 
child came to him in a state of nudity, and complained of 
hunger. Then the king heaved a deep sigh, looked for 
some money to give the governess, and, finding none, he 
ordered her to sell a gold cup from which he had just 
drank. 

With this gleam of reason, a momentary energy also 
returned to the poor lunatic. Having commanded a 
general council to be assembled, in order to consult on 
the moHt prompt method of remedying the evils of the 
state, without apprising any one, he wrote to the Duke of 
Burgundy, to invite him to assist at this deliberation. 
This was exactly what the duke had .been waiting for; 
and on the following day he left Arras with eight hun¬ 
dred men, and marched towards Paris. 

On reaching Louvres, he received letters, announcing 
that the Duke of Orleans and the queen, hearing of his 
approach, had left Paris to go to Melon, and from thence 
to Chartres, leaving orders for the prince of Louis of 
Bavaria to bring the Duke of Aquitaine, danpbin of 
Vienna, to that city. Notwithstanding the importance of 
this intelligence, the duke was so fatigued that he stopped 
to sleep a few hours. The next morning, at daybreak, he 
setofffcr Paris; but he arrived too late—the dauphin 
had already left it, with his attendants. 

Then the Duks of Burgundy, without unsaddling or 
baiting, put his horse to the gallop, and commanded his. 
men to follow. He traversed the whole length of Paris 
in this maimer, followed the road to Fontainebleau, and 
overtook the dauphin between Villejuif and Corbeil. 
This young prince was accompanied by his uncle, Louis 
of Bavaria, the Marquis de Pont, the Count de Damraar- 
tin. Montaiga, the grand master of the household, and 
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many other noblemen. In his carriage, and Ijy his side, 
were seated his sister Jane, and the Lady de l J reaux, the 
wife of his excellence of Bourbon. The Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy went up to the carriage, bowed to the dauphin, 
and entreated him to return to Paris, telling him that he 
wished to converse with him respecting certaiu things 
which nearly concerned him. Prince Louis, seeing that 
the Duke of Aquaitaine wished to return with John of 
Burgundy, came forward, and said, 

“Sire duke, permit his excellence of Aquaifaine my 
nephew, to go to the queen his mother, and to his excel¬ 
lence of Orleans his uncle; for he is going there with the 
consent of the king his father.” 

Having thus spoken, Duke Louis forbade any one to 
torn his horse’s head, and commanded the coachman to 
continue his journey. He was, therefore, about to pro¬ 
ceed, when the Duke of Burgundy himself seized the 
reins of the horses, turned their heads towards Paris, 
and, drawing his sword, 

“ Go on,” he said to the coachman, “ and that quickly, 
too, on peril of your life.” 

The coachman, trembling, put his horses to the gallop ; 
the duke’s troops surrounded the equipage; and, whilst 
the Duke of Aquitaine returned to ttie capital, accompa¬ 
nied by his uncle, Louis of Bavaria, who did not wish to 
leave him, the Duke de Bar, the Count de Dammartin, 
and the Marquis de Pont, proceeded to Oorbeil, and re¬ 
lated what had taken place to the Duke of Orleans and 
the queen. ' 

This action afforded a specimen of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s boldness. Therefore, the duke and the queen, 
who had just placed themselves at table, counter¬ 
manded their dinner, and mounting their carriage, de¬ 
parted in great haste for Meluu. As for the Duke of 
Burgundy, at the gates of Paris he found the King of 
Navarre, the Duke de Berri, the Duke of Bourbon, the 
Count de la Marche, with many other noblemen, and a 
crowd of citizens who had come to meet him, much 
commending this enterprise, and quite delighted at again 
seeing the young duke their dauphin. The Duke iff Bur¬ 
gundy, who was at the door of the carriage, witwls two 
brothers, then ordered them to proceed at a slow pace, 
so great was the multitude; and in this manner they 
arrived at the Chateau of the Louvre 'where the dauphin 
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was lodged. The Duke of Burgundy remained there 
near him, that he might keep a good and secnre guard 
over the yonng prince. 

This vigilance was the more easy for the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, because, by his own, and his brother’s command, 
men-at-arms had arrived from every quarter of their 
dominions. At the expiration of a few days, he found 
himself at the bead of about six thousand combatants, 
all devoted to him, and commanded by the Count de 
Cleves, and the Bishop of Liege, who was called Jean 
sane Pitie. 

The Duke of Orleans, on his part, had lost no time: he 
had sent messengers into all his duchies and counties, 
ordering his captains to levy as many men as possible, 
and to use the greatest diligence in leading them to him. 
He, therefore, quickly saw the Sire de Ilarpedanne ad¬ 
vancing with the people of the Boulonuais; the Duke of 
Lorraine, with those of Chartres and Dreux; and, finally, 
the Count of- Alencon, with the knights and commons of 
Orleans. 

All these movements of troops were very burdensome 
to the poor people in the neighbourhood of Paris. The 
men-at-arms of both parties overran La Brie and the Isle 
of France, pillaging and plundering everything. Those 
of the Duke of Orleans had taken for their banner the 
knotted club which the prince had made his device at the 
tournament, with the same words —“ I offer the chal¬ 
lenge ;*’ whilst the Burgundians, on their part, bad rallied 
under the Duke John’s device of the carpenter’s plane, 
and had taken for their motto—“ I accept it.’’ 

The two forces, therefore, found themselves in each 
other’s presence; and, although there had been no open 
declaration of war between the two princes, every man 
of sense saw that a private quarrel between two soldiers 
was quite sufficient to produce an encounter between the 
two armies, and a civil war throughout France. 

This state of affairs had continued for some time, when 
,tb§ Duke of Orleans determined to put an end to it by a 
decisive measure: he therefore issued commands for his 
army tg^narch upon Paris. The Duke of Burgundy was 
at theWotel d’Artois, when he was told’ that his enemy 
was advancing, with his whole force. He caused himself 
to be quickly armed, leaped upon bis war horse, hastened 
to the Hotel d’Anjou, where he found the King of Sicily, 
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the Duke of Berri and Bourbon, and many ojfher princes 
and lords of the king’s council; and having called them 
to witness that it was not he who commenced hostilities, 
he pnt himself at the head of his troops, and went to 
draw them up in order of battle before Montfaucon. 

When the citizens saw the duke and his soldiers passing 
full gallop through the streets of Paris, they were greatly 
excited. The Duke of Orleans had imprinted such a 
stamp of avarice on his government by his exactions, that 
a report was rife that he was returned to Paris to pillage 
it. By an universal impulse, the entire community of the 
city, rose in a mass, and marched to the gates. The 
scholars came down armed from the university: they 
pulled down several houses of the faubourgs, and carried 
the stones into the middle of the road to form barricades. 
In short every precaution was taken to second the Duke 
of Burgundy, and to oppose the Duke of Orleans. 

At this moment, the King of Sicily, and the Dukes of 
Berri and Bourbon, passed the labourers, on theii*way to 
the Duke of Orleans, to inform him of the feelings of the 
citizens of Paris towards him, and to entreat him to avoid 
all effusion of blood. The duke replied, that it was not 
him, but his cousin John, who had commenced hostilities, 
by carrying oft' the young Duke of Aquitaine from his mo¬ 
ther; that, moreover, he was ready to listen to any rea¬ 
sonable proposition; and, as a proof of it he would com¬ 
mand his troops to halt. 'In fact, he quartered bis men 
at Corbeil, and round the bridge of Charenton ; then con¬ 
ducted the queen to Vincennes, and retired himself to his 
chateiu) of Beauty. 

Conferences were immediately held, which lasted eight 
days; at the expiration of which, they began to come to 
some kind of an agreement. The two dukes undertook 
mutually to dismiss their troops, and to refer their de¬ 
mands to the king’s council. An oath was taken on the 
gospel by each of them, and the dismissal of their troops 
betokened the commencement of the execution of the 
treaty. 

As soon as Paris waB freed from the troops of both 
parties, the queen determined to make her entrance into 
it. This proof of confidence in her subjects* which 
Madame Isabel gave by thus putting herself into their 
hands, was a source of great del'ght to the capital. 
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The whole Imputation joyfully flocked to meet her. The 
queen wae in the first suspended chariot that had ever been 
constructed, and which had been presented to her by the 
Duke of Orleans. The ladies followed in litters ; the 
two reconciled dukes came after them on horseback, 
holding each other by the hand, and each bearing 
his adversary’s device. 

After having conducted Madame Isabel to the king’s 
hotel, bojh of them went to Notre-Dame, communicated 
with the same host divided into two parts, embraced at 
the foot of the altar; and, for the greater proof of reconcilia¬ 
tion and confidence, the Duke of Burgundy demanded 
hospitality for that night of the Duke of Orleans. TheDuke 
of Orleans then offered him the half of his own bed : John 
of Burgundy accepted it. The people, always the dupes 
of appearances, followed them back even to the Duke of 
Orleans’s new hotel, behind St. Paul, crying, “ Christ¬ 
mas.” 

These two men, who, a week before, had marched 
against each other under antagonistic banners, and 
clothed in their armour of battle, returned to the hotel, 
leaning on each other’s arms, like two friends who had 
met after a long absence. 

They there found the Dukes of Berri and Bourbon, who 
could neither believe thpir eyes nor their ears. The Duke 
of Burgundy again affirmed the sincerity of his recon¬ 
ciliation ; and the Duke of Orleans told them that no day 
had ever appeared to him so brilliant as that which was 
just about to close. 

The two friends, being left alone, continued t# walk 
about, conversing. Spiced wine was brought to them, 
which they drank, exchanging cups. The Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy more especially yielding himself up completely to 
the expansion of the heart. He highly praised the ar¬ 
rangement of the bedchamber, attentively examined its 
tapestries and'curtains, and, pointing with his fiuger to a 
little key which opened a secret door, he laughingly in¬ 
quired if it were not the entrance to Madame Valentine’s 
apartments. 

► The ,Duke of Orleans passed hastily between John of 
Burgundy and the tapestry, and, putting his hand to the 
key, “ Not exactly, my fair cousin,” said he to him; “ on 
the contrary, she is expressly forbidden to enter there. 
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That door leads to an oratory, where I pajj my secret 
devotions.” 

Then, still laughing, and as if inadvertently, he drew 
the key from the lock, played with it in his band for some 
time, as if he did not know whathe held; and at last put 
it into one of the pockets of his doublet, with an air of 
carelessness that was perfectly natural. 

“ Shall we go to bed, my cousin P” said he. 

John of Burgundy only replied by removing tjie golden 
band that sustained his poiguard and purse, and by 
placing these things on a chair. The Duke of Orleans, on 
his part, began to undress; and, as he was sooner ready 
than his cousin, he got into bed first, leaving the outer 
side, that is, the place of honour, for the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, who was not long before he took it. 

The two princes conversed yet some time on love and 
war. At last, however, the Duke of Burgundy appeared 
to yield to the demands of sleep; the Duke of Orleans 
left oS talking, looked yet some moments at his cousin, 
who had so quickly fallen asleep, with an expression of 
great kindness; then, making the sign of the cross, he 
murmured some prayers, and closed his. eyes. 

After an hour of perfect quietude, those of the Duke of 
Burgundy again opened, and he softly turned his head 
towards his cousin : he was sleeping as if all the angels 
of heaven were watching over him. 

When he was quite sure that his sleep was genuine, he 
slowly raised himself on his elbow, thrust out one leg, 
then the other, felt for the floor with the point of his foot, 
and, having reached it, gently slipped the rest of his body 
out of bed ; be then went towards the chair on which the 
Duke of Orleans had laid his dress, and drawing from his 
doublet the little key which his cousin had there secreted, 
he took the lamp from the table on which the valet bad 
placed it, and going softly towards the secret door, hold¬ 
ing his breath, he carefully insinuated the key into the 
lock ; the door opened, and the duke entered the mysteri¬ 
ous closet. 

A minute after, he came out again, pale, and with con¬ 
tracted brow; he paused for some time, as if to reflect on 
what he should do, and then stretched his hand to seize 
the dagger which was laid on the chair : hut, changing 
his purpose, he placed the lamp on the table. At the 
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noise that Ife made by this last movement, the Duke of 
Orleans awoke. 

“ Do you want anything, my fair cousin ?” said he to 
John of Burgundy. 

“ Nothing, your excellence,” he replied: “ but this 
lamp prevented me from sleeping, and 1 have risen to ex¬ 
tinguish it.” 

And as he thus spoke, he put it out; and going to¬ 
wards the bed, he again laid down. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Some months had elapsed since this night of reconeiha-' 
tion, when, on the evening of the 23d of November, 1107, 
two men on horseback stopped in the Rue Barbette, 
opposite the house of the image of Notre-Dame : they 
looked around them, that they might be quite certain 
where they were: and then one of them said to the other’ 
—“ It js here.” 

Having dismounted from their horses, they led them 
into an obscure spot produced by a shed, fastened their 
bridles to the posts that supported it, and walked silently 
under its roof. A minute after, two more men arrived, 
appeared to look about in the same manner, dismounting 
from their horses like the first, seeing the steel armour 
glancing in the shade, went and joined those who bore it. 
Ten minutes had not elasped, before the noise was heard 
of fresh comers; and at the expiration of half an hour, 
the little troop, that had been thus successively aug¬ 
mented, amounted to eighteen persons. 

It had been completed about a quarter of an hour, 
when the gallop of a single horse was heard at the end of 
the street. At the moment that the horseman it bore was 
passing the house of the image, a yoice issued from the 
shed, and said, 

“ Is it you, De Courteheuse?” 

“It is,” replied the horseman, pulling np his horse 
abruptly: “ who calls me—friend or foeP” 

“ Triend,” said he who appeared to be the leader of 
the troop, emerging on foot from the obscurity in which 
he was concealed, and approaching Sir Thomas de Cour- 
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teheuse. “ Well then, are we ready ?” Andfhe laid his 
hand on the horse’s neck. 

“ Ah I is it you, Itaoullet d’Octouville ?” replied the 
horseman: “very good. Are all your men assembled?” 

“Yes, and we have been waiting for a good half 
hour.” 

“ There has been a delay in the order. I believe that, 
at the moment of action, his courage failed him.” 

“ How is that? Would he renounce his design ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Aud he does well: for I would take it up on my own 
account. I have not forgotten that the duke, whom may 
God curse, has deprived me, during his government, of the 
office of a chief manager of the finances, which the king 
had bestowed on me at the request of the late Duke 
Philip of Burgundy. I am a Norman, Sir Thomas; and 
I am revengeful. He may, therefore, calculate on two 
good strokes of the dagger, I promise you : the first, for 
the engagement I have made with the duke; the second, 
for the oath that I have made to myself.” 

“ Keep yourself in this good disposition, my brave 
hunter, for the game is turned, and, in a quarter of an 
honr, T will bring it to you,” 

“ Go, then,” said Raoullet, striking the loins of the horse 
with the palm of hia hand ; it set off at a gallop, and he 
himself returned to the shed. 

Let us leave the horseman to continue his course, and 
ourselves enter the queen’s little retreat. 

It was a pretty mansion that she had bought of the 
Sire de Montaigu, aud where she had retired when the 
king, in a paroxysm of madness, had cut her hands with 
his sword. From that time, she had never entered the 
Hotel de St. Paul except on solemn occasions, and had re¬ 
mained there only just time euough to keep up -appear¬ 
ances : this also gave her more freedom in her amours 
with the duke. 

The evening of this same day, therefore, the queen was, 
as nsual, in this retreat, but confined to her bed, not 
having been well. The Duke of Orleans was seated at 
her p'llow, and supper had just been served, which the 
queen’s convalesenee had made very gay ; when Isabel, 
looking at her lover, said,— 

“ My fair duke, when I am entirely recovered, you 
l 3 * 
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must give Mie a sapper some evening in your hotel, as I 
have just given you one in mine; and, after it, 1 will 
demand a favour of you." 

“Say that you will give me an order, my noble Isabel," 
replied the duke; “and add, that I mugt execute it on 
my knees.” 

“ That is not so certain, Orleans,” continued the queen, 
looking at him with a doubtful air ; “ and I greatly fear, 
that when you know the object of my request, you Will 
refuse it me directly.” 

“ Y on cannot aBk any thing of me that is dearer to me 
than my life, and you know very well that my life is at 
your disposal.” 

“ At mine ! and at that of France'; each has a right to 
claim its part: it is what the ladies of my court do not 
fail to do.” 

The Duke of Orleans smiled. “ A little jealousy!” 
said he. 

“Oh, no! Mere curiosity—nothing more. Now, as I 
am mighty curious, I should like to enter a certain 
cabinet adjoining the bed-chamber of his excellence the 
Duke of Orleans, where it is reported that he has de¬ 
posited portraits of all his mistresses.” 

“ And you would like to know—” 

“ If I am in good company—that is all.” 

“In that case, my Isabel, you would see yourself 
alone, as you are in my heart, and on my heart.” And 
with these words, he drew from his bosom the portrait 
that the queen had given him. 

“Oh! here is a proof that 1 did not expect. What! 
have yon still this miniature?” 

“It shall never leave me until my death.” 

“ Do not speak of dying, your excellence: a strange 
shudder runs through my veins at that word—a singular 
mist passes before my eyes. Oh! who is entering P who 
is coming P what do they want ?” 

“ It is Sir Thomas de (Jourteheuse, the king’s valet-de- 
chambre, who inquires for his excellence the duke,” re¬ 
plied the page who had opened the door. 

“ Will you allow him to come in, my fair queen P” said 
the Duke of Orleans. 

“Yes, certainly: but what does he want? I am 
trembling all over.” 

Messire Thomas entered. 
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“ Voor excellence,” he said, bowing, “ thfa king re¬ 
quests that you will come to him without delay, for he 
wishes to speak with you immediately, on affairs that 
much concern hiin.and yourself.” 

“Tell the king that I am following yon, Messire,” re¬ 
plied the duke. 

Thomas remounted his horse, set off at a gallop, and, 
on repassing the house cf Notre-Dame, .uttered these 
words: , 

“ Be on the watch, Raoullet! the game’s afoot!” And 
then he disappeared. 

At the same moment there was a confused movement 
in the shed; the clash of steel against steel was beard, 
for every one was mounting his horse. Then the noise 
ceased, and every thing again became silent. 

At the expiration of some minutes, this silence was 
broken by the sound of a soft voice, coming from the Rue 
du Temple, which was singing one of Froissart's little 
poems. A moment after, the singer might be seen, for he 
was preceded by two valets, bearing torches; before 
them went two squires, mourned on the same horse; and 
behind him followed two pages, and four armed men. 
He was dressed in a large cloak of black damask, was 
mounted on a mule that went at a foot-pace, and was 
amusing himself by throwing a glove into the air, and 
catchiug it as it lell. When they came nearly opposite 
the shed, the horse of the two squires neighed, and an¬ 
other neigh was heard from the shed, answering it like 
an echo. 

“Is there any one there?”- demanded the squires. 
Nobody answered. 

They pressed their horse with their knees, and he 
started : they touched him with the spur, and he gave a 
bound, carrying them off at a gallop, as if he had been 
crossing a stream of fire. 

“ Hold fast, Simon,” cried the singer, laughing at the 
adventure, “ and tell the king I am coming; for, if you 
go at that pace, you will get there a good quarter of an 
hoar before me.” 

“It is he!” said a voice from the shed; and about 
twenty horsemen rushed into the street. One of them 
went straight up to the duke,and crying out, “ Kill him! 
kill him !” he struck him a blow with a battle-axe that 
cut off bis hand. 
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The duk$ uttered a loud scream, exclaiming, “ What 
does this mean ? what is the matter? I am the Duke of 
Orleans I” 

“ That is just what we want,” replied the man who had 
already struck him; and, hitting him another blow with 
the axe, he sheared away all the right side of his face, 
from the top of his forehead to the bottom of his cheek. 
The Duke of Orleans emitted a groan, and fell. 

Nevertheless, he again raised himself on his knees; but 
then all of them attacked him, each strking him with a 
different weapon, some with their swords, some with 
clubs, and others with their daggers. A Oerman page, 
who wished to defend the duke, fell beside him mortally 
wounded, and the blows were divided between the boy 
and his master. The other page, being slightly wounded 
by. a Bword, fled, calling for assistance, into a shop in the 
Hue dee Hosiers. A shoemaker’s wife opened her win¬ 
dow, and, seeing twenty men striking two, she cried out 
“Murder.” 

“ Hold your tongue!” said one of the assassins to her ; 
and as she still continued, he took an arrow from his 
quiver, and adjusted it: tlfe arrow sped forth, and buried 
itself in the shutter that she held partly open. 

Amongst the murderers was a man whose head was 
covered by a red hood, that concealed his face. This 
man did not strike, but he looked on whilst the others 
were striking. When he saw the duke wag motionless, 
he picked up a torch, and, holding it to his face—“ That 
iB right,” said he; “ he is dead ;” and, at the same time, 
he threw the torch on a heap of straw which was lying 
opposite the house of the image of Notre-Dame. The 
flame rapidly communicated itself to it: then he leaped 
upon his horse, crying out, “ Fire 1” and went off at full 
gallop, taking the street leading to the gardens of the 
Hotel d’Artois. His companions followed him, crying 
out, as he did, “Fire! fire!” and, throwing caltrops be¬ 
hind them, to prevent pursbit. 

In the meantime, the horse of the two squires had 
been quieted, and the riderg had managed to turn it to¬ 
wards the spot where it had been so much frightened. 
On their way they saw the Duke of Orleans’s mule run¬ 
ning away, without its master. They imagined that it 
had thrown him; and, taking it by the bridle, led it 
hack opposite the shed. There, by the light of the fire. 
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they beheld the duke extended on the ground*; near him 
was his dissevered hand; and in the gutter a portion of 
his brains. 

They hastened to the queen’s little retreat, and, otter¬ 
ing loud cries, entered the house, pale, and tearing their 
hair. One was immediately conducted to Madame Isa¬ 
bel’s apartment, who demanded what was the matter. 

“ A dreadful misfortune,” he replied. “ The Duke of 
Orleans has just been assassinated in the Rue Barbette, 
opposite the house of Marshal de Rieux.” 

Isabel turned frightfully pale : then, with one hand 
taking a purse full of gold from beneath her pillow, and 
with the other seizing the man's arm, “ Yon see this 
purse ?” she snid to him ; “ well! it is yours, if you 
choose.” 

What must I do P” said the squire. 

“ You must run to your master before the body is re¬ 
moved : do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, and then ?” 

“ And then you will take from him my picture, which 
lie wears in his boBom.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

If the reader wishes to follow us, lie must pass over, 
with us, au interval of ten years, which have revolved 
sine i the assassination of the Duke of Orleans and the 
period when we resume this chronicle. Ten years, Which 
comprise so large a portion of a man’s life, are only a step 
in tiie march of Time, we hope, therefore, that, by re¬ 
flecting on the difllculty of recording everything in the 
spac > wt* have allotted to ourselves, this chasm "will be 
pardoned, which, after all, we will fill np some day in 
the great work which we propose to write on our history, 
provided, however, that the public should encourage us 
in onr undertaking. 

It was towards the end of the month of May, 1417, 
that, about seven o’clock in the morning, the portcullis of 
the gate of St. Antoine was raised, allowing to issue 
forth from the good city of Paris, a small troop of horse¬ 
men, who immediately took the road to Vincennes. Two 
men rode at the head of this davalcade, and the others, 
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who appeared rather to belong to their suite than their 
company, kept themselves at some paces in the rear, 
regulating, with unequivocal marks of respect, their 
march by that of the two persons of whom we shall now 
endeavour to give the reader some idea. 

He who was on the right hand was mounted on a 
mule, trained to an amble, and which appeared to be 
aware of its master’s weakness, so gentle and regular 
was its pace. In fact, the rider, although in reality he 
was only forty-nine years of agp, appeared to be old, and 
more particularly in great suffering. His confidence in 
his steed appeared to be so great, that, from time to time, 
he abandoned the bridle altogether, to press his head ton- 
vnlsively between both his hands. Although the air of 
the morning was yet cold, and a slight mist was falling 
on the plain, his hood was hung to his right saddle-bow, 
and nothing defended his forehead from the dew that was 
seen quivering on the thin locks of white hair that fell 
from his temples on his thin pale and melancholy face. 
Far from appearing to be incommoded by the freshness of 
this dew, it was plainly ^rceptible that he received it 
with pleasure on his bald"ead ; and it might be easily 
imagined that these icy drops gave some relief to the pain 
that, from time to time, compelled him to renew that 
action which we have indicated as having become habi¬ 
tual to him. As for his dress, nothing distinguished it 
from that of the nobles of the period. It was a kind of 
dloak of dark velvet, open in front, and trimmed with 
white for with hlaek spots, whose large sleeves, slashed 
andhfalling, displayed through their openings the tight 
sleeves of a doublet of gold brocade, the richness and 
elegance of which was much diminished by the long ser¬ 
vice which it appeared to have rendered to its owner. 
At the bottom of this cloak, and freed from the restraint 
of stirrups, depended the feet of the rider, in a kind of 
furred and pointed boots, which, by their continued 
swinging motion, might have well destroyed the patience 
of the quiet animal in which he so completely trusted, if 
the precaution had not been taken of removing the gilded 
and sharp spurs that, at this period, were the distinctive 
marks of nobles, and knights. Our readers would there¬ 
fore have difficulty in recognizing by this description, (so 
different from that which we gave of the same person at 
the commencement of our vvork,) King Charles VI., pro- 
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ceeding to Vincennes to visit Queen Isabel ;*if, as we 
have said, ten years did not comprise such a large portion 
of a man’s life, and if, during those ten years, everything 
had not retrograded in the realm of France. 

On his left, and almost in the same line with him, 
paced forward on his war-horse, whose ardour he with 
difficulty restrained, a knight of colossal stature, covered 
with steel, as if he was going to the battle field. His 
armour, more solid than elegant, yet attested* by the 
flexibility with which it yielded to the motions of the 
arms, the address and skill of the Milanese workman by 
whom it had been fabricated. From the bows of his 
war-saddle depended, on the right side, a mace weighty 
and jagged, which appeared to have been richly inlaid 
with gold ; but which, by its frequent rude contacts with 
the helmets of its owner’s enemies, had lost somewhat of 
its ornamental decoration, although it had not thus been 
deprived of any of its solidity. On the opposite sideband 
as if to balance it, was suspended a weapon, not less for¬ 
midable in every respect. It was a sword, with a blade 
that was broad at the hilt, and gradually diminished to 
its point like a dagger, and which, by the fleurs-de-lis 
scattered over the scabbard, betokened that it was that 
of the constable. If its master had drawn it from the 
rich sheath in which it at present slumbered, doubtless 
the steel of its large blade would also, by its indentations, 
have borne testimony to the blows it had struck ; but, on 
the present occasion, these two weapons appeared to be 
rather precautionary than necessary. They were only 
there like faithful servants, who are not permitted to ab¬ 
sent themselves by night or day, so that the hand need 
only to be ■stretched forth to find them in the moment of 
danger. 

But, as we have said, no peril appeared at hand; and 
if the countenance of the horseman we have been de¬ 
scribing seemed gloomy, it was evident that it was the 
continuity of one idea that had produced in him this ha¬ 
bitual expression, rather than any momentary anxiety. 
The shadow of his vizor, that extended over his dark 
eyes, also probably contributed to augment their harsh¬ 
ness. Moreover, as all that could be seen of his features 
was an aquiline nose, strongly defined, with a complexion 
embrowned by the Milanese wars, and disfigured by a 
Bear that had cut through his* cheek, and of which the 
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one extremity was lost in the arch of a large black eye" 
brow, the other in the skirts of a thick and grizzly beard, 
it might be discerned, at the first glance, that the soul 
that dwelt in this iron case was as firm and inflexible as 
itself. 

If the portrait that we have traced is not sufficient to 
enable our readers to recognize Bernard, the seventh 
eonnt of Armagnac, of Rouergue, and Fezenzac, con¬ 
stable of France, governor-general of the city of Paris, 
and commander of all the places in the kingdom, they 
have only to cast their eyes back on the little troop that 
follows, and they will distinguish, in the midst of it, an 
esquire, who, by his green jacket and white cross, -bear¬ 
ing his master’s buckler, and, in the centre of that buck¬ 
ler, the four lions of Armagnac,* surmounted by an earl’s 
coronet, would determine their double, did they but 
know ever so little of heraldry, a science with which all 
were in some measure conversant at that period, al¬ 
though it would appear to have been so generally for¬ 
gotten in the present age. 

The two horsemen had proceeded in silence from the 
gate of the Bastile to where the road branched off in 
two directions, one of which led to the convent of St. 
Antoine, the other to the Croix Faubin. Here the king’s 
male, left, as we have said, to its own sagacity, stopped 
in the middle of the road. Accustomed as she was to go 
sometimes to Vincennes, where the king was now pro¬ 
ceeding, and sometimes to the convent of St. Antoine, 
where he often paid his devotious, she was waiting for 
some direction from her rider, that might inform her 
which of the two roads she wn to take. Bat the king 
was in one of his moments of imbecile abstraction, which 
disabled him from guessing what his steed required. lie 
therefore remained motionless on his mule, at the spot 
where it had stopped, without evincing, by any outward 
sign, that he had even observed this sudden transition 
from motion to complete repose. The Count Bernard 
endeavoured to recal the king to himself, by addressing 
him; but the attempt wsb fruitless. He then pushed his. 
horse on before the mule, hoping that the obstinate brnte 

• Aft the translator has not taken a degree in the Herald's College, he 
must be excused for giving the following note in its original purity. 

" Ecartele au premier et au quatrleme d*argent, au lion de gueleu, au 
deux inae de gueule, et au troisien.e de gueule au Hon Jeopard* d’or. 
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would follow him: but she merely raised* her head, 
looked at him as he went his way, shook the little bells 
which were suspended from her neck, and resumed her 
previous quietude. 

The Count Bernard, irritated by this delay, leaped 
from his horse, threw the bridle over the arm of a squire, 
and went towards the king, (foe so great was then the 
respect for royalty, that it was only on foot that he dared, 
powerful as he was, to touch the rein,) in order, to guide 
the mule of the poor lunatic Charles. But this respect, 
and this good intention, were far from being crowned 
with success; for, scarcely had the king seen a man 
seize the bridle of his steed, before he uttered a piercing 
scream, felt for a weapon in the place where his sword 
or dagger ought to hang, and, not finding it, he began to 
cry out, in a voice hoarse and tremulous from terror— 
“Help! help! my brother of Orleans! Help! it is the 
phantom 1” 

“Your majesty,” said Bernard d’Armagnac, softening 
as much as he could his rough voice, “ would to God, and 
Monsieur St. Jacques, that your brother of Orleans was 
yet alive!—not to come to your assistance, for I am no 
phantom, and yon incur no danger—but to aid us, with 
his good sword, and his good advice, against the English 
and Burgundians.” 

“ My brother, my brother,” said the king, whose terror, 
however, appeared to diminish, but whose haggard eyes 
and bristling hair attested that the irritation oflvhis 
nerves was far from being calmed — “My brother 
Louis!” 

“ Does your majesty no longer remember, that ten 
years will have shortly elapsed since your much-loved 
brother was traitorously assassinated, in the Hue Bar¬ 
bette, by Duke John of Burgundy, who, at this vary time, 
is advancing, like a disloyal subject as he is,' against his 
king; and I am your devoted defender, as f will prove 
in proper time and place, with the help of St. Bernard, 
and my own sword.” 

The vague look of the king slowly fixed itself on Ber¬ 
nard ; and as if, of all that he had said to him he had 
heard but one thing, he replied, with some remnant of 
emotion in his voice, 

J You said, then, my cousin, that the English had 

m . 
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landed on tie shores of France!” And he made his mule 
resume her progress, taking the road to Vincennes. 

“ Yes, sire,” replied Bernard, again mounting his 
horse, and taking his former place by the king’s side. ’ 

“ Where ?” 

“ At Touqoes, in Normandy; and I should also add, 
that the Duke of Burgundy has taken possession of 
Abbeville, of Amiens, of Montdidier, and of Beauvais.” 

The king heaved a sigh. “1 am very unhappy, my 
cousin!” ne said, pressing his head between both his 
hands. 

Bernard left him a moment for reflection, hoping that 
his faculties would return, and would enable him to con¬ 
tinue, with some degree of connection, a conversation so 
important to the safety of the monarchy. 

“ Yes, very unhappy,” the king repeated, letting his 
hands fall down in despair, and hang loose by his sides, 
whilst, his head reclined upon his bosom. “ And what do 
you propose to do, my cousin, to repulse, at the same 
time, these two enemies ? T say you ; because, as re¬ 
gards myself, I am too weak to assist you.” 

“Sire, I have already taken my measures, and you 
have signified your approval of them ; the Dauphin 
Charles has been named by you lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom.” 

“It is true; but I have already reminded you, my 
cousin, that lie is very young. He can be scarcely fifteen 
year|i old Why did you not rather recommend to me for 
thi#cbarge his elder brother John?” 

The constable looked at the king with astonishment. 
A sigh issued from his broad chest, and he shook his head 
■with a melancholy air. The king repeated the question. 

“ Sire,” he at last said, “ is it possible that there can 
be human sufferings so severe, that the father should for¬ 
get the death of his son ?” 

The king-started, again pressed his head between his 
bands ; and, when he removed them from his face, the 
constable might have seen two large tears rolling down 
his withered cheeks. “Yes, yes; l remember,” he said ; 
“ he is dead in our city of Compeigue.” Then he added, 
in a lower voice “and Isabel told me that he was 
poisoned—but, hush!—that must not be repeated. My 
cousin, think you that this is true ?” 

“ The enemies of the Duke of Anjou accused him of it; 
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and the ground of this accusation was, thlt his death 
brought his sen-in-law Charles nearer the throne. But 
the King of Sicily was incapable of committing the 
crime ; and, if he did commit it, God did not permit him 
to reap the fruits, since he himself died at Augers, six 
months after him whom they accused him of murdering.” 

“ Yes! dead—dead ! That is _what echo replies to me 
when 1 call around me my sons* and my kinsmen. The 
wind that breathes round thrones is deadly, my cousin; 
and of all this rich family of princes, there onfy remains 
the young tree and the old trunk. Therefore, my much¬ 
loved Charles—” 

“ Shares with me the command of the troops ; and, if 
we had money to levy fresh ones—” 

“ Money, my cousin ! Have we not the funds reserved 
for the necessities of the state ?” 

“ They have been withdrawn, sire.” 

“ And by whom ?” 

“ Respect arrests the accusation on my lips," 

“My cousin, no one but myself had a right to dispose 
•of these funds; and nobody could appropriate them with¬ 
out an order, signed by our royal hand, and sealed with 
onr seal.” 

“ Sire, the person who has taken them did, in fact, 
make use of the royal seal, although she considered your 
signature unnecessary.” 

“ Yes, yes; they regard me a» already dead. The Eng¬ 
lishman and Burgundiau share my kingdom, and my 
wife and son my property. It is one or the other, is it 
not, my Cousin, who has committed this robbery—for it 
is a robbery of the state, since the state wanted the 
money.” 

“ Sire, the Dauphin Charles has too much respect, not 
to wait for the commands of his lord and father, under 
all circumstances.” 

“ Therefore, count, it is the queen P” He sighed pro¬ 
foundly. “ The queen ! Well, then, we are going to see 
her; and I will demand this money of her again; she 
will understand that she must restore it to me.” 

“ Sire, it has been expended in purchasing furniture and 
trinkets.” 

“ What must we do, then, my poor Bernard ? We 
will lay a fresh tax on the people," 

“They are already rained.” 
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“Have we*not, 7hen, some diamonds remaining ?” 

“ Those of your crown, aud that, is ail. ’6ire, yon are 
very weak towards the queen. She is destroying the 
kingdom; and in the sight of God, sire, it is you who are 
responsible for it. See if the public misery has dimi¬ 
nished her luxury ; on the contrary, it appears to increase 
with the general poverty. The ladies and damsels of her 
court pursue their usual course, making a sumptuous dis¬ 
play, and wearing such splendid apparel, that they as¬ 
tonish the whole world. Those young nobles who 
surround her, expend, in embroidery on their doublets, 
a year’s pay for the troops. On pretence of the dangers 
she incurs from the disorders incident to the war, she 
has demanded a guard, useless to the state,but which the 
state pays. The Sires de Granville and de Giac, who 
command this tropp, constantly obtain money aud jewels. 
It is a profusion that causes sensible men to mnrmur, 
sire.” 

“ Constable,” said the king, in the tone of a man who 
feels the moment ill chosen to announce some fresh in¬ 
formation, but who, nevertheless, can no longer delay 
giving it: “ constable, I yesterday promised to name the 
Chevalier de Bourdon as captain of the chateau of Vin¬ 
cennes ; you will bring up his nomination for my signa¬ 
ture.” 

“You have done that, sire!” and the constable’s 
eyes sparkled. • 

“Yes,” murmured the king almost inaudible, like a 
child who has committed a fault, and who fears to be 
reprimanded. 

They had, at this moment, reached the summit of the 
Croix-Faubin, and the road, that ceased to be winding, 
allowed them to perceive, but yet at some distance, a 
young horseman, dressed in all the foppery of the time, 
coming towards the little troop which we have been 
accompanying. Ilis blue hood (it was the queen’s colour) 
flowing elegantly over his shoulder, and forming a scarf, 
fell into his right hand, and served him as a plaything. At 
his side hung his only weapon, a sword of embrowned 
steel, so light that it appeared to be more for ornament 
than defence. lie wore a short loose vest of red velvet, 
whilst, underneath it,a tight-fitting jacket ofblue velvet, 
displaying his elegant figure, glittered with embroidery, 
ana was fastened round his waist by a gold cord. Tight 
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stuff pantaloons, of the colour of ox’s blood*, and shoes of 
dark velvet, so pointed and curved that they were with 
difficulty thrust into the stirrups, completed this costume, 
which might have been taken for a model by the richest 
and most elegant nobles of the laud. Add to that, fair 
curliDg hair, a lively and careless countenance, hands 
like those of a woman, and you have the exact portrait of 
the Chevalier Bourdon, the favourite, and some affirmed, 
the lover of the queen. 

The moment he saw him, the constable recognised him. 
Bernard hated Isabel, who opposed his influence over 
the king. He knew that Charles was jealous, and 
resolved to take advantage of the opportunity that pre¬ 
sented itself, to accomplish a great political project—the 
queen’s banishment. But no change in hiB countenance 
indicated that he recognised the horseman who was 
approaching. 

“ I desire that you will make it known to this young 
man, that I ratify his nomination,” added the king; 
“ must it not be so, my cousin ?” 

“ It is probable that he knows it already, sire.” 

“ Who can have informed him of it ?” 

*■ She who requested it with so much earnestness.” 

“ The queen ?” 

“ She has so much confidence in the courage of this 
chevalier, that, in order to eutrust him with the guardian¬ 
ship of the chateau, she may not have had the patience to 
wait until she had received his commission of captain.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“ book before you, sire.” 

The Chevalier de Bourdon 1” The king turned pale 
—a suspicion wrung his heart. 

“ He must have passed the night at the chateau : it is 
impossible that he can have left Paris, and be.retuming 
from Vincennes so early in the morning.” 

“ You are right, count. What do they say at my court 
about this young man ?” ij ' 

“ That he is very successful among the ladies : they 
pretend that no one has resisted him.” 

“ Do they except no one, count ?” 

“ No one, sire.” 

The king turned so pale, that the count stretched out 
his-hand, thinking he was going to fall. Charles gently 
repulsed him. “ Could it ba for that,” he said in a hollow 
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voice, “ thaS; she wished the guard of the chateaa to be 
entrusted to him ? Insolent young man! Bernard, Ber¬ 
nard, does he not wear a blue hood ?” 

“ It is the queen’s colour.” 

At this moment, the Chevalier da Bourdon found him¬ 
self so near them, that they could hear the words of the 
song he was singing : it was a roundelay of Alain Chartier 
to the queen. The sight of the king and the count did 
not seem to be a motive sufficiently powerful to interrupt 
his melodious occupation, for he contented himself with 
graciously drawing his horse aside ; and when he was 
near the king, he saluted him by a slight inclination of 
the head. 

Anger restored to the old man all the energy of his 
youth. He stopped his mule short, and exclaimed in a 
loud voice—“Your foot to the ground, boy! It is not 
thus that one salutes, when royalty passes. Your foot 
to the ground ; and bow 1” 

The Chevalier de Bourdon, instead of obeying this 
command, spurred his horse sharply, and, in a few bounds, 
found himself at some distance from the king. Then he 
continued his course at his previous pace, and resumed 
his song at the very note where the sharp address of 
Charles had interrupted it. 

The king said some words to Count Bernard, and 
he turned towards his little troop. “ Tanneguy,” said 
he, addressing the Provost of Paris, who had two of his 
gnards near him, completely armed, “ order this young 
man to be arrested; the king commands it.” 

Tanneguy gave a sign and the two guards rushed for¬ 
ward in pursuit of the Chevalier de Bourdon. • 

These hostile preparations had not escaped his notice 
although he did not seem to disturb himself concerning 
them in any other way than by occasonally turning his 
bead. Nevertherless, when he saw the two guards of 
the provost approaching him, he had no doubt of their 
intentions: he therefore stopped his horse, and faced 
them. They were not more than ten paces from him. 

“Halloo, my masters," he cried out to them, “ not one 
step further, if' it is against me that you are coming; at 
least, if you have not this morning commended ;your souls 
to God.” 

The two guards continued to advance, without making 
any reply. 
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“Aha! gentlemen of the provostship,” continued De 
Bourdon, “it would seem that the king delights in 
tournaments on the high road.” 

The two guards were now so near the chevalier, that 
they were already stretching out their hands to seize 
him. 

“ All fair, gentlemen,” said he, making his faithful 
companion bound backward—“ all fair 1 Let me take 
my ground, and I am y.our man.” , 

At these words, he put his horse to such a rapid gallop, 
that for a moment, it might have been thought that he 
trusted to him for the safety of his life. The two guards 
so perfectly understood that all pursuit would be useless, 
that they remained in the same place, quite stupified, 
following with their • eyes, and not even thinking of 
commanding him to stop. But their astonishment re¬ 
doubled when, at the expiration of a few seconds, they 
saw him wheel round, and return towards them. 

One minute had sufficed the Chevalier de Bourdon to 
make his preparations for the combat. They were as 
simple as they were brief; and, when he turned round, 
the floating scarf, that we had described as falling from 
the hood, was wound round his left arm, as a species of 
buckler. In his right hand he held his short sword, on 
which were seen the little gilded channels formed to let 
the blood run off; and his horse, with its rein fastened to 
the pommel of the saddle', and, like a being gifted with 
intelligence, obeying the pressure of the legs, left to both 
arms of the rider that liberty of which it was evident 
hey would stand greatly in need. 

The guards hesitated an instant, whether they should 
accept the combat. They had been ordered to arrest the 
Chevalier de Bourdon, but not to kill him; and the pre¬ 
parations for defence that he had made clearly indicated 
that he was not disposed to fall alive into their hands. 
He saw their indecision, and it augmented his temerity. 

“ Come, my masters,” he cried, “ come on, come on, 
poignard in hand ; and, with Cod’s aid and that of St. 
Michael, we shall soon have blood, red and warm, upon 
the pavement.” • 

The two guards drew their swords, and rushed upon 
the chevalier, leaving a slight space between them, that 
they might attack on both sides at once. By a rapid 
glance, he saw that he coulcLpass between his two ene- 
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mien; he biried his spurs in the flanks of his steed, which 
carried him along like the. wind; then when he saw the 
two swords but a few feet from him, he laid himself 
flat on his horse’s neck, a^ if he wished to pick something , 
up, without losing his stirrups, so that his body descfibed 
nearly a horizontal line, holding himself on by*the mane 
with his right hand, whilst with the left he seized hold 
of the leg of one of his enemies, lifted him up with 
great violence, and threw him over the side of his horse. 
The swotds of the guards only struck the air. 

When he who had given this proof of his skill turned 
round, he perceived that the guard whom he had over¬ 
thrown had not been able to disengage his foot from the 
stirrup, where it was held by the spur, and that his horse, 
which was dragging him along, frightened by the noise of 
his armour rebounding against the pavement, was carry¬ 
ing him away with increasing rapidity ; whilst the cries 
of the unhappy man contributed in no slight measure to 
augment its fright. All the spectators of this combat fol¬ 
lowed him with their eyes, with hearts oppressed, scarcely 
breathing, starting at each fresh concussion that the noise 
of the steel sent back tq them, and extending their arms 
as if they could thus stop him. The horse still sped on, 
faster and faster, raising clouds of dust, whilst the 
armour struck fire at every flint. Wherever he passed, 
and from place to place on the road, pieces of his cuirass 
that had been torn off, could be distinguished, glittering 
in the sun. Soon this frightful clattering became less dis¬ 
tinct, either from the distance, or because it was no 
longer anything but flesh and bones that were dragged 
along the pavement. Then, at the turn of the road, of 
which we have before spoken, horse and horseman sud¬ 
denly disappeared like a vision. The bosoms respired, 
and the voice of Bernard d’Armagnac was heard, for the 
second time, uttering these words: “ Tanneguy Duchiitel. 
arrest that man: the king commands it.” 

The provost’s second guard on hearing this fresh order, 
turned again towards the chevalier, with a rage greatly • 
augmented by the frightful death of his companiorf! As 
for De Bourdon, he appeared to be completely absorbed 
by the spectacle tliatf we have endeavoured to describe 
His eyes were fixed on the spot where the horse and 41b 
rider had disappeared; and it seemed evident that ho 
was not at first convinced of (lie seriousness of the 
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combat in which he had found himself engaged. He did 
not recover himself till he saw something like lightning 
flash above his head. It was the sword which his second 
enemy held in both his hands; and which Was revolving 
before it fell. There were not more, than two feet be¬ 
tween this sword and his brow ; there was barely one 
second between the blow and death. One forward bound 
placed the chevalier side by side with the soldier, who, 
standing in his stirrups, with his hands behind his head, 
was just preparing to strike. With his left arm he seized 
him, at the same time burying his arms and head under 
his own shoulder: with a strength of which he might 
have been supposed incapable, he overthrew him by the 
first shock, bent tiim back upon his horse’s crupper, and 
with a rapid glancp, sought some' opening for death on 
this man so completely barbed with iron. The bent 
position in which lie had placed him raised the gorget of 
his helmet; and, in the narrow space between the two 
steel plates, only a sword ho fine as that of the chevalier 
could penetrate. It did pass twice; twice it came forth 
ensanguined ; and when lie let the arms arid head of his 
adversary fall from his lelt, arm, whilst he shook his 
sword with the right, a stifled sigh in the soldier’s helmet 
announced that he had ceased to exist. 

Bourdon remained in the middle of the road ; he had 
turned his horse’s head towards .the king’s troop, and, 
elevated by his double triumph, he t(jere railed at and 
defied them. Duchatel hesitated to repeat his order of 
arrest to the men who accompanied him, and was deliber-* 
ating whether it would not be better that he should per¬ 
form the commission himself, when the Count d’Arruagnac, 
tired of these delays, made a sign. The little troop drew 
on one?side, to let him pass.’ The giant, went slowly to¬ 
wards the chevalier, and halted at about ten j«ices from 
him. 

“fhevalier de Bourdon,” said he to him, in a tone in 
which it was impossible to distinguish the slightest trace 
of emotion—“Chevalier do Bourdon, in the king’s name 
your sword ! If you have refused to deli, or it up to two 
obscure soldiers, perhaps it will appear less humiliating 
to you to surrender it to the Constable of France.” 

; v “ I will not deliver it up,” haughtily replied Bourdon, 
“ except to him who will dare to come and take it.’’ 

M • 
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" Madman I” murmured Bernard. 

At the same instant, and with a motion as quick as 
thought, he unhooked from his saddle-bow the heavy 
mace, of which we have spoken: the ponderous weapon 
revolved like a sling above his head, and darting from his 
hand with the whizzing noise and the rapidity of a stone 
thrown from an instrument of war, bent like a reed on 
the horse’s head. The animal, mortally wounded, reared 
bleeding on its hind legs, and remained a moment erect 
and vacillating; in the next the-horse and rider fell back, 
and lay stretched upon the pavement. 

“ Go and pick up that boy,” said Bernard. And he re¬ 
turned quietly to resume his place near the king. 

“ Is he killed P” demanded the king. 

“ No, sire; I think that he is only insensible.” 

Tanneguy confirmed what the constable said. He 
brought him the papers found upon the Chevalier de Bour¬ 
don : amongst them was a letter, of which the address 
was written by the hand of Isabel of Bavaria; the king 
seized it with a convulsive motion. The two noblemen 
immediately retired a few paces, but continued to ob¬ 
serve the increasing alteration in the king’s countenance. 
Many times, whilst he read it,, he wiped off the perspira¬ 
tion that was trickling down his forehead; then, when 
he had finished, and crushed the letter between his hands 
—when he had thrown its thousand pieces to the winds, 
—he said, in a voice so hollow that it seemed to come 
_ from a dead body:— 

“ The chevalier to the prison of the Grand Chateiet; 
the queen to Tours, and I—I to the abbey of St. Antoine. 
I do not feel that I have strength to return to Paris.” 

In fact, he was so pale, and trembled so violently, that 
it might have been imagined he was dying. 

A minute after, according to these orders, the king’s 
suite separated into three troops, forming a triangle. 
Dupuy, Bernard’s understrapper, and two captains, went 
towards Vincennes, to inform the queen of her banish¬ 
ment ; Tanneguy Duchatel, returning towards Paris with 
his prisoner, still insensible : and the king, remaining 
alone with the constable d’Armagnac, and, supported by 
him, going across the plain, to demand from the monks of 
the abbey of St. Antoine an asylum, repose, and their 
prayers. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Whilst the gate of the Ahbey of St. Antoine is opening 
for the king, and that of the prison of the Chatelet for the 
Chevalier de Bourdon; whilst Dupuy is halting at a 
quarter of a leugue from Vincennes, awaiting a rein¬ 
forcement of three companies of guards, wtiich Tanneguy 
Duchatel is to send him from the provostry, we will 
transport the reader to the chateau- which Isabel of Ba¬ 
varia inhabits. 

In these troublesome days, when swords were drawn 
in a ball-room, and blood flowed in the midst of an en¬ 
tertainment, Vincennes was, at the same time, a fortified 
chateau and a summer residence. If we make the tour 
of its outer walls, its large trenches, its bastions at each 
corner of the wall, its drawbridges, which are raised 
every evening, grating on their ponderous chains, and its 
sentinels, stuck up on the ramparts, will offer to us the 
harsh aspect of a fortress, for the defence and security of 
which nothing has been spared. If we visit the interior, 
the spectacle will change. We shall still, it is true, per¬ 
ceive the sentinels upon its lofty walls ; but the careless¬ 
ness with which we shall see them perform their duty, 
their assiduity in observing the various amusements of 
their comrades in the interior of the court, filled with 
Boldiers, instead of examining whether in the distant 
plain some part of the enemy might be advancing, will 
prove their impatience to change their bow and arrows 
for a box and dice, and will leave no doubt that the duty 
imposed on them is rather a matter of general discipline 
than of temporary importance. If we pass from this first 
court to the second, this military display will entirely 
disappear. There, nothing is seen but falconers whistling 
to their falcons, pages training dogs, or squires leading 
horses. Then, in the midst of these cries, laughs, and 
whistlings, are young girls passing, light and coquettish, 
exchanging a joke with the falconers, a smile with the 
pages, a promise with the squires, to disappear like 
visions, under a low arched door, opposite that of the 
first court, and forming the entrance to the apartments. 
If they bow, on passing under the door, with a coquet- 
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try somewhat more respectful, it is not because of the 
two images that adorn the entrance; it is, because, on 
each side, near these images, with their backs against 
the wall, and one leg crossed over the other, enveloped 
in elegant robes of damask velvet, two young and hand¬ 
some noblemen, the Sires de Graville and De Giac, are 
conversing of love and the chase. Most assuredly, he 
who had thus seen them, would have had some difficulty 
in discovering, on their gay and lively features, that fatal 
mark which it is said the finger of Fate impresses on the 
brow of those who are to die young. An astrologer, by 
studying the lines of their plump white hands, would 
have presaged to them long and joyous years; and yet, 
five years afterwards, the lance of an Englishman was to 
transpierce the bosom of the one, and eight years would 
not elapse before the waters of the Loire close over the 
dead body of the other. 

If we penetrate beyond this entrance, and should 
mount to the left, by those stairs hewn out of the rock, 
and should gently open that round arched door of the 
first floor, to traverse, without stopping, that first room, 
which, in the modem arrangement of our apartments, we 
should call an ante-chamber ; and if, going on tiptoe, and 
holding our breath, we should gently raise the tapestry, 
with flowers of gold, that separates this room from the 
second, we shall see a spectacle which, in the midst of 
the long description we have given, merits particular 
observation. 

In a chamber, which was square, like the tower of 
which it formed the first story, illumined by a light, that 
with difficulty, penetrated through the stuff curtains, 
flowered with gold, that hung down before the narrow 
windows of painted glass, on one of those large Gothic 
beds, with fluted columns, a woman is reclined, asleep,, 
who was yet beautiful, although she had passed the first 
days of youth. Besides, the twilight that reigns in the 
apartment, appears to be rather the result of coquettish 
calculation, than the effect of chance. Assuredly, those 
demi-tints take something from that roundness of form 
which they soften, whilst they wonderfully assist the 
polish of that arm hanging out of the bed, the freshness 
of that head laid upon the uncovered shoulder, and the 
fineness of that hair, of which a portion is spread loosely 
over the pillow, whilst the rest accompanies the pendant 
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arm, reaching beyond the extremities of the fingers, until 
it falls even to the ground. 

Must we place a name beneath that portrait, and have 
not our readers, by this description, recognised Queen 
Isabel, on whose countenance years of pleasure have left 
lighter traces of their passage than years of pain have 
fixed upon the brow of her husband ? 

At the expiration of a minute, the lips of the fair sleeper 
separated, her large dark eyes opened with a languor 
that for a lime prevailed over their usual coldness of ex¬ 
pression, and which resulted at this moment, perhaps, 
from a dream, or, shall I say, rather from some recollec¬ 
tion of voluptuousness. The light, feeble as it was, ap¬ 
peared to be even now too brilliant for her wearied eyes: 
she clostd them for an instant, raised herself by leaning 
on her elbow, felt with her other hand under her pillow 
for a little mirror of polished steel, in which she looked 
at herself with a smile of complacency; then, laying it on 
a table, within reach of her hand, she took a silver whistle, 
and sounded it twice; then, as if exhausted by the effort, 
she fell back upon her bed, emitting a sigh, in which 
there was more of fatigue than of sadness. 

Scarcely had the sound of the whistle ceased, before 
the tapestry that fell over the door of entrance was raised, 
and gave admission to a young girl of nineteen or twenty 
years of age. 

“Does Madame the Queen want me?" she said, in a 
soft and timid voice. 

“ Yes, Charlotte; come here.” 

She came forward, stepping so softly on the thick mats, 
so finely woven, which served for carpets, that it was 
evident she had made it her study when, during the sleep 
of her beautiful and imperious mistress, her duties called 
her into the apartment. . 

“Truly, you are very careful, Charlotte,” said the 
queen, with a smile. 

“ It is my duty, madame.” 

“ Come here—nearer still.” 

“ Does madame wish to rise ?” 

“No—to talk a little.” 

Charlotte coloured with pleasure, for she had a favour 
to ask of the queen: and she saw plainly that her noble 
mistress was in one of those moments of good humour, 
When the potent here below grant all they can confer, 
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“ What is all that noise that I hear in the coart ?” con¬ 
tinued the queen. 

“ The pages and squires who are laughing,” 

“ But 1 hear other voices.” 

“ Those of the Sires de Giac and de Graville.” 

“ Is not the Chevalier de Bourdon with them ?” 

“ No, madame: he lias not yet made his appearance.” 

“ And liaH nothing fresh disturbed the tranquillity of 
the chateau during the night P” 

“Nothing: only, just before daybreak, the sentinel, 
saw a shadow gliding along the walls. He cried oat, 
‘ Who goes there ?’ The man, for it was a man, jumped 
over the trench, in spite of its height and width; then 
the sentinel fired at him with his cross-bow.” . 

“Well P” said the queen. And the colour entirely dis¬ 
appeared from her cheeks. 

“ Oh! Baymond is an awkward fellow I He missed 
his aim; and, this morniug, saw his arrow sticking in 
one of the trees that grow on the edge of the trench.” 

“Ah!” said Isabel. And her bosom breathed more 
freely. 

“ The madman!” she continued, speaking to herself. 

“ Certainly, it must nave been either a madman or a 
spy; for nine out of ten would have been killed. The 
most astonishing thing is, that this is the third time that 
it has happened. It is vexatious for those who inhabit 
the chateau—is it not—madame ?” 

“Yes, child: but when the Chevalier de Bourdon is 
governor, it will not happen any more.” 

And an imperceptible smile glided across the queen’s 
lips; whilst the colour, that had for a minute left her 
cheeks, returned so slowly, as to prove that the feeling 
by .which it had been driven away was deep and painful. 

“Oh!” continued Charlotte, “the Sire de Bourdon is 
such a brave chevalier.” 

The queen smiled—“ Ah! you love him ?” 

“ With all my heart,” said the young girl, with the 
utmost simplicity. 

“ I will tell him of it, Charlotte; and he will he quite 
proud.” 

“ Oh, madame, do not say so to him ; I have something 
to ask him, and 1 shall never dare.” 

" Yon P” 

« Yes.” 
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“ What is it, then ?” 

“Oh! madatne—” 

“ Come, let ub hear: tell it to me P” 

“I wish—oh! I dare not.” 

“ Speak, then.” 

“I wisli to ask of him the situation of a squire.” 

“For yourself?” said the queen, laughing. 

“ Oil!” said Charlotte; and she coloured, and cast 
down her eyes * 

“ Why, your enthusiasm for him might make me be* 
lieve it; for whom, then?” 

“For a young man;” and Charlotte murmured these 
words in such a low voice that they could scarcely be 
heard. 

“ Ah! and who is he ?” 

“ Surely, madame—but you never can have deigned—” 

“ Well, after all, who is he ?” repeated Isabel, with 
some impatience. 

“My betrothed,” hastily replied Charlotte; and two 
tears trembled on her long dark eye-lashes. 

“ You love, then, my child ?” said the queen, in a tone 
so soft that she might have beei^ taken for a mother ques¬ 
tioning her daughter. 

“ Yes, yes, for my life.” . 

“ For your life! Well, then, Charlotte, I undertake 
your commission; I will ask Bourdon for this place for 
your betrothed. By this means he will constantly remain 
near you. Yes, I understand ; it is delightful not to be 
ssparatep one minute from the person you love.” 

Charlotte threw herself on her knees, kissing the queen's 
hands, whose countenance, habitually so haughty, had at 
this moment an expression of angelic softness. 

“ Oh ! how good you are I” she said: “ liow grateful I 
am to you I .May God and St. Charles stretch fdrth their 
hands over your head ! Thank you! thank yon! How 
happy he wilt be! Allow me to carry him this good 
news.” 

“ Is he here, then ?” 

“Yes,” said she with a slight motion of the head; 
“yes, I told him, yesterday, ttiat the chevalier would 
moat probably be appointed governor of Vincennes ; and, 
during the night, he thought of what I. had just told you, 
so that, this morning, he hastened here to tell me of his 
project.” 
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“ And where is he ?” 

“ At the door in the ante-room.” 

And you have dared—” 

Isabel’s dark %yes flashed. Poor Charlotte, on her 
knees, with her hands crossed, threw herself back. 

“ Oh, pardon, pardon !” she murmured. 

Isabel reflected. 

“ Would this man be sincerely attached to our in¬ 
terests i” 

“After what you have promised, madame, he would 
pass over burning coals for you.” 

The queen smiled. 

“ Introduce him here, Charlotte : I wish to see him.” 

“ Here ?” said the poor girl, passing from terror to 
astonishment. 

“ Here: I wish to speak to him.” 

Charlotte pressed her head between her hands, to con¬ 
vince herself that she was not dreaming; then she arose 
slowly, looked at the queen in mute astonishment, and, 
at the last sign that she made, left the apartment. 

The queen drew the curtains other bed closer together 
—put her head within them, and fastened them together 
under her chin'with both her hands, well knowing that 
her beauty would lose nothing by the rosy tint which 
they would cast on her cheeks. 

Scarcely had she taken this precaution before Charlotte 
entered, followed by her lover. 

He was a handsome young man, from twenty to 
twenty-two years of age, with a broad open brow, eyes 
blue and quick, with chestnut hair and pale complexion. 
He was dressed in a tight-fitting green jacket, open at 
the elbow, to let the sjiirt sleeve appear ; pantaloons of 
the same colour, developed the strung muscles of his 
legs; a., belt of yellow leather sustained a long steel 
poignard with a large blade, the handle of which was 
polished by the continual contact of its.master’s hand; 
whilst, in the other, he carried a beaver hat, like our 
hunting-caps. 

He stopped at two paces from the door. The queen 
cast a rapid glance at him ; doubtless she would have 
prolonged the examination she made of his person, had 
she known that she had before her one of those men to 
whom Fate has given one hour of their life, during which 
they are to change the faos of the nations. But, as wo 
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have said, nothing in his appearance indicated t'his strange 
flestiny; and he was, at that moment, only a handsome 
young man, pale, timid, and in love. 

“ Your name ?” said the queen. 

“ Perrinet Leclerc.” 

“ Whose son are you ?” 

“ The bailiff Leclerc’s, keeper of the keys of the gate of 
St. Germain.” 

“ And what are you yourself?” 

“ I am a dealer in iron, at Petit-Pont.” 

“Would you leave your occupation to enter into the 
service of the Chevalier Bourdon ?” 

“ I would leave everything to see Charlotte.” 

“ And would you not be awkward in your service P” 

“ Of all the weapons that I have in my house as a 
dealer in iron, from the mace to the poignard, from the 
cross-bow to the lance, there are few that 1 cannot 
handle as well as the most expert knight.” 

“ And should I procure this situation for you, will you 
be devoted to me, Leclerc ?” 

The young man raised his eyes, fixed them on those of 
the queen, and said, with confidence :— 

“ Yes, madame, in all that man may accord with my 
duty to God and his Majesty King Charles.” 

The queen frowned slightly. 

“ It is well,” she said; “ you may consider the thing as 
done.” 

The two lovers exchanged a glance of inexpressible 
happiness. 

At this moment a violent tumult was heard. 

“ What is that ?” said the queen. 

Charlotte and Leclerc rushed st the same instant to the 
window, and looked out into the court. 

“Oh, my God 1” exclaimed the young girl, in the asto¬ 
nishment of terror. 

“ What is the matter?” demanded the queen, a second 
time. 

“ Oh, madame, the court is full of men-at-arms, who 
have disarmed the garrison. The Sires de Giac and de 
Graville are prisoners. 

“ Can it be a surprise of the Burgundians ?” demanded 
the queen. 

“ No,” said Leclerc; “they are followers of Armagnae ; 
for they bear the white cross.” 
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“Ohl” said Charlotte, “there is their leader; it is M. 
Dupuy. He has two captains with him. They are iin¬ 
quiring for the queen's apartment; for they are pointing 
it out to them, ♦here—now they are coming—they are 
coming in—they are mounting the stairs.” 

“ Shall I stop them ?” said Leclerc, half-drawing his 
poignard from its scabbard. 

“ No, no,” quickly responded the queen; “ conceal 
yourselfdu that closet, young man: perhaps you may be 
useful to me, should they not know that yon are here; 
whilst, on the contrary supposition, you can only destroy 
yourself.” 

Charlotte pushed Leclerc into a kind of little dark 
chamber, which was near the head of Isabel's bed. The 
queen arose quickly, put on a brocaded dressing-gown, 
trimmed with fur, and wrapped herself up in it, without 
having time to gird it round her figure in any other way 
than with her hands. Her hair, as we have said, was 
falling over her shoulders, and descended below her 
waist. At that moment, Dupuy, followed by two cap¬ 
tains, raised the door-covering, and without removing 
his hat, said, turning towards Isabel:— 

“ Madame, the Queen, you are my prisoner.” 

Isabel gave a scream, in which there was as much of 
rage as astonishment: then, feeling her limbs fail her, she 
fell back, sitting on her bed, looked at him who had just 
addressed her in such disrespectful terms, and said to 
him, with a bitter laugh :— 

“ You are mad, Blaster Dupuy.” 

“ It is the king, our sire, who is unfortunately mad,” 
he replied; “ otherwise^ madame, I should long since 
have said to yon what I nave only just said for the first 
time.” 

“ I may be your prisoner, but I am still queen; and 
were I not a queen, I should still be a woman. Speak, 
therefore, with your hat off, messire, as you would Bpeak 
to your master, the constable; for, I presume it is he who 
has sent you.” 

“You are not mistaken; I come by his command,” 
said Dupuy, slowly removing his hood, like a man who 
follows his own inclination much more than the order he 
has received. 

“ It is all very well,” said the queen; “ but, as I am 
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expecting the king, we will see who is the qyister here— 
he or the constable.” 

“ The king will not come.” 

“ I tell you that he ought to be here by this time.” 

“ He met the Chevalier Bourdon half-way hero.” 

The queen started. Dupuy observed it, and smiled. 

“ Well, and then ?” said the queen. 

“ Well, then, this meeting changed his intentions; and, 
doubtless also those of the chevalier; for he expected to 
return to Paris alone, and about this time he is entering 
it under a good escort. He thought that he should go 
back to his apartment in the Hotel de St. Paul, whilst we 
have prepared one for him at the chatelet.” 

“ The chevalier in prison! And wherefore P” 

Dupuy smiled. “You ought to know better than We 
do, madame.” 

“ His life is in no danger, I hope ?” 

“ The Chatelet is very near the Greve,” said Dupuy, 
laughing. 

“ They dared not assassinate him.” 

“ Madame the Queen,” said Dupuy, looking at her 
with a proud, pitiless eye, “ do you remember his excel¬ 
lence the Duke of Orleans ? He was the finest man in 
the realm after our Sire the King. The evening that he 
last passed through the Rue Llarbette, on returning from 
supping with you, he had four running footmen carrying 
torches, two squires bearing the lance, and two pages 
carrying swords around him. There is a mighty differ¬ 
ence, madame, between so noble a lord and such a petty 
insiguifieaut cavalier; hut, as both have committed the 
same crime, why should not both suffer the same punish¬ 
ment P” 

The queen rose with an expression of the most violent 
anger, the blood mounting so rapidly to her face 4;hat it 
might have been thought it would break forth from every 
vein. Advancing a single step, she pointed towards the 
door, and, in a harsh voice, pronounced the words— 
“ Leave the room.” 

Dupuy, intimidated, recoiled a step. “ It is well, ma- 
daiqe,” he replied; “ hut, before leaving the room, I 
must inform you, that it is the express desire of the king 
and the constable, that you should depart for the city of 
'fours without delay.” 

“ Doubtless, in your company ?” 
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“ Yes ,'madame.’’ 

“ So, it i^you whom they have chosen for my jailor ? 
It is an honourable office, and suits you admirably.” 

“ He is of some consequence in the state, madame, to 
whom the safe custody of a Queen of France is en¬ 
trusted.” 

“And think you,” replied Isabel, “that they would 
ennoble the executioner who beheaded me ?” 

She turned away, as if she had said enough, and was 
unwilling to answer more. 

Dupuy ground his teeth as he asked, “ When will you 
be prepared, madame r” 

“ I will let you know.” 

“ Remember, madame, that I have told you there is 
need of haste.” 

“ Remember, messire, that I am queen, and have com¬ 
manded you to leave the room.” 

Dupuy muttered some words ; but, as the great influ¬ 
ence that Queen Isabel exercised over the old monarch 
was well known, he feared she might recover, whilst she 
remained so near him, that power which had so lately 
escaped her. lie, therefore, bowed with more respect 
than he had as yet. shown her, and left the room, as the 
queen had commanded him. 

Scarcely was the door curtain dropped behind him and 
the two men who accompanied him, than the queen fell 
into, rather than took her seat upon an arm chair; then 
Charlotte's sobs burst forth, and Perrinet Leclerc rushed 
from the closet. lie was even paler than usual, but it 
was evidently more from anger than fear. “ Shall I kill 
that man ?” he asked of the queen, his teeth closed, and 
his hand on his dagger. 

R'he queen smiled bitterly; and Charlotte threw her¬ 
self, weeping at her feet. 

The' blow that had struck the queen had reached these 
two young people. 

“ Kill him !” said the queen; “ think you, young man, 
that I should want your arm or poignard for that ? Kill 
him 1 and for what purpose ? Look at that court, filled 
with soldiers. Kill him! and would that save Bour¬ 
don ?” 

Charlotte wept more bitterly: a personal grief, not 
less poignant was mingled with the sorrow she felt for 
her mistress. The queen had lost the happiness of love; 
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but Charlotte had lost the hope of it. She was the most 
to be pitied. 

The queen continued:— 

“You weep, Charlotte. You weep! And he whom 
you love is lelt to you I for you—you will only be sepa¬ 
rated fora time! You weep! and yet would I change 
my lot as a queen with yours. You weep! but you 
know not that I, who cannot weep, love Bourbon as you 
love this young man! Yet they will kill him, fyr they 
never pardon. He whom I love as dearly as you love 
this youth, must die, and I can do nothing to prevent his 
assassination: I must be ignorant of the moment when 
the steel will penetrate his bosom; and every minute of 
my life will be to me that of his death. At every mo¬ 
ment my fears shall tell me that then, perhaps, he is 
calling me, naming me, struggling in his blood, and 
writhing in his agony ; and I — I am here—1 can do 
nothing—I, a queen—queen of France—Oh! torture ! and 
I do not weep—I cannot weep?” 

The queen wrung her hands and beat her face. The 
two young people wept, no longer for their own misfor¬ 
tune, but for that of the queen. 

“ Oh ! what may we do ?” said Charlotte. 

“Command,” cried Leclerc. 

“ Nothing, nothing. Oh, ah, h—11 is in that word ! To 
be ready to give my blood, my life, to save him whom I 
love, and with power to do nothing! Oh! if 1 had but 
these men, who have twice sported with the tortures Of 
my heart! But powerless against them—powerless for 
him; and yet I have had some power. In a moment of 
the king’s madness, I might have caused him to sign the 
constable’s death-warrant, and, oh! fool that I was! I 
did not do it. D’Armagnac would now have been with 
death before him, rotting in prison, instead of himj—he, 
so beautiful and so young! he, who has never injured 
them! Ah! they will kill him, as they killed Louis of 
Orleans, who also never did them wrong! And the king 
—the king, who looks on all these murders coolly, and 
walks along in blood, assisted in his slippery path by the 
support of assassins! The insane, senseless king! Ol 
God! O! God! have pity on me! Save me! avenge 
me I” 

“ Mercy!” cried Charlotte. 

"D- ».. pi” muttered Leclerc. 
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“ l depart! They wish roe to depart! No, no. De¬ 
part, before I know hie fate P They shall tear me bedce 
piecemeal. We will see if they dare to lay their hands 
upon their queen. I will cling to this spot while I have 
breath or strength. Oh! they shall tell me what is be¬ 
come of him ; or, rather, when the night darkens, I will 
go myself to the prison.” Takiug a casket and opening 
it, she pursued : “ I have gold—look there 1 gold enough 
for the ransom of a man’s body and soul; but if that be 
not sufficient, here are jewels and pearls enough to pur¬ 
chase a principality. All these will I give—all, to the 
gaoler; and I will say, ‘restore him to me living 1 give 
him back to me unscathed, and all these are yours 1 
Yours 1 who have given me more than gold or jewels— 
yours, to whom I am still indebted, to.whom I will still 
give more.’ ” 

“ Madame,” exclaimed Lecleic, “ say ! shall'T go to 
Paris ? I have friends there, and will collect them; we 
can then attack the Cliatelet.” 

“Ay!” said the queen, with bitterness, “to hasten bis 
death—is it not so P Should you succeed in forcing the 
prison, you will find, on entering his dungeon, his dead 
body, yet warm and bleeding; for in less time can one 
poignard be buried in his heart than it will take all your 
friends to break through ten iron doors! No; nothing by 
force; that would only hasten his death. Go, depart; 
remain day and nightbefore the Ohatelet. If they remove 
him alive to another prison, follow him. If they murder 
him,accompany his body to the tomb; and, in either case, 
return and inform me, that, whether living or dead, I may 
know where he is.” 

Lederc turned-to leave the room. The queen stopped 
him. 

“ This way,” she said, laying her finger on her lip. 

She'opened the door of the closet, and pressed a spring, 
when the woodwork slipped aside, and discovered the 
Bteps of a staircase cut iu the wall. . 

“ Follow me, Leclerc,” said the queen. 

And the imperious Isabel again became a timid woman, 
took the hand of the humble iron-merchant, now her only 
dependence, and led him forward. She preceded him, to 
guard against the frequent angles; sounding with her 
feet the floor of the narrow, dark passage, along which 
they were proceeding. After a few windings, Leclerc 
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discovered a {fleam of light through the chicks of a door, 
which, on reaching, the queen partially opened. It led to 
a remote and isolated garden, at the bottom of which was 
the rampart. She followed the young man with her eyes, 
as he mounted the wall, where giving her a final saluta¬ 
tion of mingled hope and respect, he disappeared into the 
trench below. 

The confusion was so great that no one saw him. 

Whilst the queen returns to her chamber, let us follow 
Leclerc, who, crossing the plain, towards the *Bastile, 
descended the Rue St. Antoine without stopping, passed 
by the Grove, casting an anxious look at the gibbet 
stretching its lank arm towards the river. He stopped a 
monjent to breathe on the bridge of Notre-Dame, and 
finally reached corner of the building of the Grande 
Boucherie, where, perceiving that, from thence, nothing 
could either enter or leavn the Oliatelet without his per¬ 
ceiving it, he mingled with a group of citizens, who were 
talking of the cavalier’s arrest. 

“ I assure you. Master Bourdichon,” said an old wo¬ 
man to a citizen, whom she had secured by the button of 
his doublet—“ I assure you that he has recovered. I 
have it from La Cochette, the gaoler’s daughter at the 
Chatelet. She says that he has only got a bruise on the 
back of his head ; nothing more.” 

“1 do not contradict you. Dame Johanna,” replied 
the citizen; “but all that does not account for his 
arrest.” 

“ Oh 1 it is easy enough to guess that he was in com¬ 
munication with the English and Burgundians, to deliver 
up Paris to them, putting all in it to fire and sword ; to 
coin money out of the church [date, and what not. And, 
what is more, they say that he wbh instigated to all this 
by Queen Isabel, who has not yet forgiven the Parisians 
for the assassination of the Duke of Orleans; indeed it is 
said that she will not rest satisfied till she has caused 
the Rue Barbette to be razed to the ground, and the house 
of the image of Notre-Dame burnt down. 

, “Give way, give way,” cried a butcher; “"here comes 
the torturer.” 

A man, clothed in red, traversed the crowd, who made 
way for his passage. As he approached the door of the 
Chatelet it opened, as if spontaneously, for his entrance, 
and closed behind him. 
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Every eye followed him. A momentary silence ensued: 
after which the conversation that had been interrupted' 
was renewed. 

“Oh ! that is lucky,” cried the old woman, letting go. 
the doublet of Bourdiehon. “ I know the gaoler’s daugh- * 
ter; and perhaps I may be permitted to see him put,to 
the torture.” 

And she ran off as fast as her age and legs, which were 
not exactly of the same length, permitted her. 

Having knocked at the door, a little wicket opened, 
and a fair young girl put out her gay, pleasant face. A 
little dialogue ensued ; but it had not, it seemed, the re¬ 
sult that Dame Johanna had expected, for the door re¬ 
mained closed ; but the girl, putting her arm througlf the 
grated wicket, pointed to the air-hole of a dungeon, and 
disappeared. The old woman beckoned the crowd to 
approach, and some of them having joined her, she placed 
herself on her knpss before the air-hole, and addressing 
those who surrounded her, said, “ Come here, children, 
this is the air-hole of the prison ; we shall not see him, 
but we shall hear him screaming, which is, at any rate, 
better than nothing.” 

Everybody, therefore, eagerly pressed towards this 
opening, which might have been taken for the mouth of 
hell; for ten minutes had not elapsed ere there issued 
from it a clanking of chains, cries of rage, and flashes of 
fire. 0 

“ Oh! I see the chafing-dish,” cried the old woman; 
“ look, the torturer has put his iron pincers into it. 
There, now he is blowing it.” 

At each breath of the bellows, the brazier sent forth 
such a vivid flash, that it might have been taken for sub¬ 
terranean lightning. 

“ There, now he is taking the pincers,” she continued ; 
“ they are so red, that the end burns his fingers; he goes 
to the end of the dungeon ; I can now see but his legs. 
Hush! hold your tongues; we shall hear.” 

A piercing scream arose. Every head was thrust to¬ 
wards the air-hole. 

“Ah! there is the judge, who is interrogating him 
now,” continued the old cicerone, who, as she was the 
first comer, had her head completely thrust between the 
two bars of the air-hole. “He does not answer! 
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Answer, then, yon traitor! answer, yon assassin!” she 
screamed ; “ confess your crimes!” 

“Silence!” cried a number of voices. 

The woman withdrew her head, but seized hold of a 
bar with each hand, that she might again resume her 
place after she had spoken. She then observed, with the 
calm conviction of one experienced in these things: 

“You must know, that, if he confesses nothing, they 
cannot, hang him.” 

Another scream recalled her face to the opening. 

“ Ah! it is changed,” she cried ; “ for there are the 
pincers lying by the side of the brazier. ’Od- rot him! he 
is already weary, that torturer.” 

The blows of a mallet were heard. 

“No, no,” resumed the woman, joyfully, “they are 
putting the clavettes on him.” 

Clmmtt.es were boards, which were fastened with cords 
round the legs of the sufferer; a large iron wedge was 
then thrust between them, which, being forcibly driven 
in, flattens the flesh and crushes the bones. 

It appealed that the cavalier confessed nothing, for the 
blows of the mallet succeeded each other with increasing 
force and rapidity. The torturer seemed to lose patience. 

For some time no cries had been heard: a few dull 
groans bad succeeded them, and then these also were 
heard no more. The noise of the mallet suddenly ceased. 

Dame Johanna instantly rose. “It is all over for to¬ 
day,” said she shaking the dust from her knees, and 
adjusting her bonnet. “He fainted without confessing 
anything.” And she left the loop-hole, satisfied that a 
longer attendance was useless. 

The perfect knowledge she appeared to possess of the 
manner in which these things were done, drew all the 
spectators after her, with the exception of one young 
man, who was leaning against the wall; it wasT’errinet 
Leclere. 

A moment afterwards, as Dame Johanna had foreseen, 
the torturer came forth. 

In the evening a priest entered the prison. 

When the night was quite closed in, sentinels were 
placed, one of whom obliged Leclerc to remove himself: he 
went and sat down on a post, at the comer of the Pont- 
aux-Meuniers. 
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Two hoars passed by. Although the night was dark, 
his eyes had become so accustomed to the gloom, that 
he could distinguish the place on the gray walls where 
the gates of the Chutelet was situated. He had not re¬ 
moved his hand from his poignard, and had not even 
thought of either eating or drinking. 

It struck eleven o’clock. The last stroke was still 
vibrating, when the door of the Chutelet opened ; two 
soldiers, each holding a sword in one hand and a torch 
in the otlfer, appeared at the threshold; then came two 
men carrying a burden, followed by another whose face 
was concealed under a red hood : they went silently to¬ 
wards the Pont-aux-Meuniers. 

When they arrived opposite Perrinpt, he perceivpd that 
what they carried was a large leathern sack. He lis¬ 
tened : a groan reached him. He no longer had any 
doubt. 

In one moment his dagger was cut of its sheath, the 
two porters stretched on the ground, and the sack ripped 
entirely up. A man got out of it. 

“ Save yourself, cavalier,” cried Leclerc; and, taking 
advantage of the utter stupefaction that his attack had 
caused to the little troop, to place himself beyond pursuit 
he glided under the sloping banks of the river, and 
quickly disappeared. 

He whom he had attempted to rescue with so much 
courage, endeavoured to fly. He raised himself on his 
feet: but his legs, bruised and broken with the torture, 
bent under him, and he fell senseless, uttering a cry of 
agony and despair. 

The man with the red hood gave a sign to the two 
porters who were not wounded. They took him on their 
shoulders and carried him to the middle of the bridge, 
where they stopped, and the red hood said, “ ’Tis well,: 
throw him in here.” 

The order was executed as soon as given: a shapeless 
object revolved one instant in the air between the bridge 
and the river, and the splash of a heavy body was heard 
from the water. 

At the same moment, a boat, manned by two men, 
drew towards the spot where the body had disappeared,* 
following for an instant the current of the stream. Some 
seconds afterwards, whilst one of them was rowing, the 
other hooked up an object, that rose to the surface of the 
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water, and was about to deposit it in the boat, when 
the man with a red hood, who had mounted the parapet 
of the bridge, sent forth on the wind these solemn words, 
in a loud voice: 

“ Let the justice of the king have its course.” 

The boatman started ; and, in spite of his comrade’s 
entreaties, he threw the body of the Chevalier de Bour¬ 
bon back into the river. 


CHAPTEK XVIII. 

About six months had elapsed since the scene that we 
have endeavoured to portray in the preceding chapter. 
The night was'closing on the great city; and, from the 
summit of the gate of St. Germain, the belfries and towers 
with which Paris bristled in 1417 were seen, slowly, one 
by one, and in turn, to be enveloped in the fog, accord¬ 
ing as they were more or less distant. The pointed 
steeples of the Temple and of St. Martin, to the north, 
were the first that were concealed in the obscurity, which 
came rapid and thick as a tide. It soon reached and hid 
the sharp and ridgy pinnacles of St. Giles and St. Luc, 
which, in the gloom, looked at a distance like two giants 
prepared for combat; it gained St. Jacques la Boucherie, 
which could still be seen in the increasing darkness, only 
because it there presented a vertical line of greater 
breadth; it then joined the mist that arose from the 
Seine, which a heavy and moist wind raised in immense 
flakes. The eye could still distinguish, for a moment, 
athwart a vapoury veil, the old Louvre and its colonnade 
of towers, the metropolitan Notre-Dame, and the slender 
Steeple of the St. Chapelle; the mist, then, jvith the 
speed of a race-horse, gained the University, enveloped 
St. Genevieve, and reached the Sorbonne, wheeling 
around the house-tops. Then falling upon the streets, it 
passed the rampart, spread itself over the plain, and, ex¬ 
tending itself, at last effaced the roseate line that the sun 
had left on the horizon as a last adieu to the earth, and 
In which, a few minutes before, the dark profile of the 
three steeples of St. Germain des Pres was delineated. 
Nevertheless, on the line of the ramparts that encircles 
the sleeping colossus like a girdle, the sentinels entrusted 
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with its safety were to be distinguished, at intervals of 
a hundred paces. The measured and monotonous sound 
of their footsteps resembles, to continue the comparison, 
the pulsation that shews life is still there, although for a 
moment it assumes the appearance of death. From 
time to time, the cry of “ Sentinel*, watch !” is heard, 
running, like an echo, from post to post, until, having 
made the circuit of the line, it dies away at the point 
from which it first arose. 

Under 0 the shadow of the St. Germain gate, whose 
square mass rises far above the ramparts, one of these 
sentinels is walking, sadder and more melancholy than 
the others. By his half-military, half-citizen costume, it 
is easy to conjecture that, although he who wears it for 
the time performs the duty of a soldier, he belongs to 
that corporation of artisans which, by order of the con¬ 
stable d’Armagnac, lias furnished five hundred men for 
the city guard. Stopping from time to time, and resting 
upon the halberd which he carries, lie directs his look 
vaguely in a certain direction, and then, with a sigh, 
resumes the circumscribed march of a nocturnal sentinel. 

His attention was suddenly attracted by the voice of 
a man, who, from the road bordering the external trenches, 
requested the opening of the gate of St. Germain. This 
the benighted traveller seemed to expect from the kind¬ 
ness of the keeper, who had no authority to allow an 
entrance after nine o’clock in the evening, except on his 
own responsibility, it must he supposed that he did 
not overrate his influence; for the young sentinel had 
hardly heard his voice, before he descended the in¬ 
terior slope of the rampart, and tapping at a little window, 
rendered visible by the light of a lamp inside, called out 
sufficiently loud to be heard within, “Father! get up 
quickly, and open the gate for Messire Juvenal des Ursins.” 

A movement of the lamp showed these words had been 
heard: an old man issued from the house, bearing a 
lantern in one hand and a bunch of keys in the other, and, 
accompanied by the young man who had called him, ad¬ 
vanced under the archway of the massive gate. 

Nevertheless, before lie put the key into the lock, and 
as if not altogether satisfied by the assurance of his soiQ 
he addressed the persons whose impatient steps they 
could hear on the other side of the portcullis. 

“ Who are you ?” he demanded. 
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“ Open, Master Leclerc,” was the reply : “ I am John 
Juvenal des Ursins, a parliamentary counsellor of our 
lord the king. 1 have tarried late at the house of the 
prior of the abbey of St. Germain des Pres, and, as we are 
old acquaintances, I reckoned upon you.” 

“Ay, truly!” muttered Leclerc : “ as old acquaintances 
as an old man and a boy can be. Your father, young 
man, might truly have said so ; for we were born in the 
town of Troyes in the year 1340, and an acquaintance of 
sixty-eight years would deserve better than ours the title 
that you give it.” 

So saying,the keeper turned the key twice in the lock; 
fixed in an upright position the horizontal bar that secured 
the gate, and, pulling with one hand and pushingwith the 
other, he succeeded in half opening the ponderous folds, 
that immediately gave entrance to a young man of from 
twenty-six to twenty-eight years of age. 

“Thanks, Master Leclerc,” he^said, clapping the old 
man on the shoulder, with a gesture in which affection 
and respect were mingled. “ Thanks, and reckon upon 
me, when an opportunity occurs, as I have depended upon 
you.” 

“ Messire Juvenal,” cried the young sentinel, “ may I 
claim a share in that promise, as I have contributed to 
the service my father has rendered you ? for had I not 
called him, you would have run great danger of passing 
the night outside the walls." 

“ Ah ! it is you, Perrinet ? And what do you in this 
uniform, at this hour of the night?” 

“ I am on guard, by order of monsieur the constable ; 
and, as I had the privilege of selecting my post, 1 chose 
it near my aged father.” 

“ And I was happy to see him,” added the old man; 
“for he is a worthy boy, who fears God, honours the 
king, and loves his parents.” 

Old Leclerc held out a shrivelled and tremulous hand 
to his son, who pressed it between his own; Juvenal 
took the other. 

“ 1 thank you a second time, my old friend,” said the 
latter: “ do not remain any longer in the night air. I 
^hope that no other troublesome fellow may come to prove 
your kindness further.” 

“ lie may as well not, Messire des Ursins; for were it 
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our lord the dauphin Charles, whom may God preserve, I 
think that I should not do for him what I have done for 
you. Keeping the keys of a city is a heavy responsibility, 
during these disturbed times. Therefore they never leave 
my girdle while I wake, nor my pillow while I sleep.” 

After having thus eulogized his own vigilance, the old 
man agaiu shook the hands he held, picked up the lantern 
that he had placed on the ground, and re-entered the 
house, leaving the two young men alone. 

“What wish you of me, Perrinet?” asked Juvenal, 
leaning on the arm of the young iron-seller whom we 
introduced in the preceding chapter, and whom we again 
meet here. 

“ News, Messire,” replied Leelprc. “ You who are a 
master of requests, and a councillor, must know all that 
occurs : and I am in much anxiety, as it is reported that 
things of great consequence have happenecT near Tours, 
where the queen is.” 

“ Truly,” observed Juvenal, “ yon could not apply at 
a better quarter: you shall hear the very latest.” 

“Let us remount the ramparts, then, if you please,” 
said the young sentinel ; “ the constable will probably 
soon make his nightly round : and. should he not Cud me 
at my post, my old father might lose his situation, and I 
might gain a few blows of a sword-belt.” 

Juvenal familiarly took hold of Perrinet’s arm, and the 
two young men soon appeared on the momentarily de¬ 
serted rampart. 

“Listen, now,” began Juvenal, “how things have 
happened.” 

The other exhibited the most earnest attention. 

“ You know that the queen was a prisoner at Tours, 
under the guard of Pnpuy, the most suspicious and the 
least amiable of gaolers. In spite of his vigilance, how¬ 
ever, the queen managed to write to the Puke of Bur¬ 
gundy, claiming his assistance. The duke quickly com¬ 
prehended what a powerful ally Isabel of Bavaria would 
be to him, since, iu the minds of many, his rebellion 
against tiie king would thenceforth become a chivalrous 
protection accorded to a woman. 

“ As Madame and the Puchess of Bavaria were not s# 
strictly watched as the queen, the latter, through them, 
received intelligence of the duke’s proceedings; and, 
■when she learned that he had laid siege to Corbeil, and 
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that his troops had penetrated even to Chartres, she did 
not despair of escaping. 

“ To effect her purpose, she feigned a profound devo¬ 
tion at the abbey of Marmoutiers, and induced Madame 
to request permission of Dupuy that the princesses and 
their women might go there to mass. Dupuy, brutal as 
lie was, dared not to refuse the daughter of his king a 
favour that appeared to him to be of so little conse¬ 
quence. The queen soon insensibly accustomed her 
gaoler to her devotional visits to Marmoutiers. She 
seemed no longer to observe the insolence of the man, 
and spoke more gently to him. Dupuy, pleased at seeing 
a queen’s pride bend beneath his will, became more 
courteous. lie permitted her to visit the abbey when¬ 
ever she wished, taking the precaution always to accom¬ 
pany her, and lo place guards at intervals on the road, 
although, as the enemy were fifty leagues distant, he 
thought these precautions superfluous. 

“ The queen remarked too that these soldiers, as if 
confident also of the uselessness of this caution, per¬ 
formed their duty with extreme negligence, and that they 
might be easily discomfited, it they were suddenly at¬ 
tacked. She, therefore, formed the project of getting 
herself carried off by the Duke of Burgundy. She im¬ 
parted to him these particulars by one of her followers, 
lie saw they were favourable ; and the queen, by another 
message, informed him of the very day on which the 
project was to be accomplished. 

“ The enterprise was hazardous. It became necessary 
to traverse fifty leagues of country without discovery. 
If the duke attempted this undertaking with a small 
party, Dupuy had guards enough to resist; if he went 
with a large body, it appeared certain that lie would be 
forewarned of it, when he might remove the queen to 
Maine, Berri, or Anjou. But the Duke of Burgdndy was 
not discouraged. He well understood that the only 
means of accomplishing his design was to use the au¬ 
thority of Isabel’s name; and he took his measures so 
well, that he succeeded without detection, and in the 
following mauner.” 

The attention of Perrinet redoubled. 

“ He selected from his army, ten thousand of his bravest 
and best mounted horsemen; and, after men and horses 
lwd abundantly eaten and drank, on the night of the 
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eighth day of the siege of Corbeil, he placed himself at 
their head, and took the road to Tours. They continued 
their march daring the night in the most profound silence, 
halting only one hour, before daylight, to feed their 
horses. They then resumed their journey with greater 
speed tiian during the night, and, after a march of fifteen 
successive hours, and as the day closed, they again halted 
at a distance of only six leagues from Tours. The ap¬ 
pearance of this army caused great astonishment in every 
place through which it passed. Its silence and rapidity 
of movement much surprised the inhabitants. Neverthe¬ 
less, on the morning of the second day, the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, fearing that, in spite of all his precautions, the 
queen’s guards might be forewarned, pushed on to Mar- 
moutiers, which he reached at eight o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and, surrounding the church, commanded the Sire 
Hector de Saveuse to force his way into it with sixty 
men. Wheu Dupuy perceived this troop, which he recog¬ 
nised as Burgundian by the red cross they bore, he com¬ 
manded the queen to follow him, designing to convey her 
through a little side-door, where her carriage awaited 
her; but she formally refused to do so. He then made a 
sign Jto two of his guards to carry her off forcibly; but 
she clasped the grating of the choir, near which she was 
kneeling, passing her arm through the bars, and swearing 
by her Saviour that they should rather kill her than tear 
her from that spot. The ladies and princesses who 
accompanied her, ran here and there imploring succour 
and assistance, insomuch, that the Sire de Saveuse, seeing 
no use in further hesitation, and crossing himself, that 
God might pardon him for what he was about to do in 
that holy house, drew his sword, his guards followed his 
example. 

“ On this, Dupuy, well aware that it was all over with 
him, escaped by the side-door, threw himself upon his 
horse, and galloped quickly to Tours, where he gave the 
alarm, and where they immediately prepared to defend 
themselves. 

“ As soon as he left the church, the Sire de Saveuse 
advanced towards the queen, and saluted her respect¬ 
fully, in the name of the Duke of Burgundy. 

“ ‘ Where is he ?’ demanded Isabel. 

“ ‘ Before the entrance of the church, where he awaits 
you.’ 
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“ The queen and the princesses immediately proceeded 
towards the principal entrance, through a line of men-at- 
arms, who vociferated, ‘ Long live the queen, and his ex¬ 
cellence the dauphin!’ The Duke of Burgundy, on per¬ 
ceiving her, dismounted, and put his knee on the ground. 

“ ‘ My dear cousin,’ she said, graciously approaching, 
and raising him, ‘ I ought to love you more than any 
other man in the kingdom. Von have abandoned every¬ 
thing to obey my commands, and deliver me from my 
prison. Itest assured, that I will never forget these 
tilings. I see well that you have always loved our sire 
the king, his family, the realm, and the public good.’ 

“ As she spoke, she gave him her hand to kiss. 

“ The duke answered with a few words of respect and 
devotedness, and leaving with her the Sire de Saveuse 
and a thousand horse, he advanced rapidly towards Tours 
with the rest of his army, and reached that city before it 
had recovered from its astonishment. No resistance was 
offered him ; and, whilst the greater part of his troops 
made their way into the town, over the lower part of the 
walls, the duke himself entered by the gates, which 
Dupny’s soldiers had abandoned. That wretched man 
himself was among the prisoners, and served as an ex¬ 
ample to posterity that no one ought ever to fail in 
respect towards royalty, to whatever extremity it may 
be reduced.” 

“ What then, was his fate ?” demanded Perrinet. 

“ He was hanged at mid-day,” replied Juvenal. 

“ And the queen?” 

“She returned to Chartres, whence she had departed 
for Troyes, in Champagne, where she holds her court. 
The states-general of Chartres, who are devoted to her, 
have proclaimed her regent; and she now uses a seal, on 
one side of which appear the quartered arms of France 
and Bavaria, and on the other her profile, wfth these 
words— Isabel, by the grace of God, Queen Regent of 
France." 

These political details appeared to interest Perrinet 
Leclerc very slightly ; whilst, on the contrary, he seemed 
to desire something else, which he hesitated to demand. 
At last, after a moment’s silence, and when he saw that 
Messire Juvenal was preparing to take leave of him, he 
asked him, in a tone that he endeavoured to render as in¬ 
different as possible. # . 
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“ And is it reported that any accident happened to the 
ladies that accompanied the queen F” 

“None whatever,” replied Juvenal. 

Perrinet breathed more freely. “ In what quarter of 
the town does her majesty hold her court P” 

“ At the chateau.” 

“A final question, messire. You who are learned, 
and understand Latin, Greek, and Geography, tell me, I 
beg of you, towards which quarter of the horizon must 
I turn,' to look in the direction of Troyes ?” 

Juvenal considered a minute; then, laying his left hand 
on Perrinet’s head, he turned towards a certain point of 
the compass, to which he directed at the same time his 
right hand. 

“ There,” said he to him, “ look between the steeples 
of St. Yves, and the Seybonne, a little to the moon, 
which is rising befiind the latter. Do you perceive one 
star that is more brilliant than the others?” 

Perrinet made a sign that he saw it. 

“ It is called Mercury. Now, if you draw a vertical 
line from the place where that star appears to be 
suspended, to the earth, that line, viewed from this spot, 
would cut the town, of which you demand the position, 
into two parts.” 

Perrinet allowed a portion of the astronomico-geome- 
trical demonstration of the young master of requests, 
which appeared rather obscure to him, to pass without 
observation, considering only the simple fact, that, by 
looking a little to the left of the steeple of the Sorbonne, 
his eyes would rest on the very spot where Charlotte 
breathed. The rest was of little consequence: was not 
that spot the whole world to him ? 

He signified his thanks to Juvenal, who departed 
gravely, enchanted at having given his young fellow- 
countryman that proof of a science, the affectation of 
which, with the mania of wishing every one to believe 
that he was descended from the family of the Oreini,* 
were the only faults with which this severe and impar¬ 
tial historian can be reproached. 

Perrinet remained alone, leaning against a tree: and 
although that portion of Paris', which was then called the 

• Juvenal's father derived hla .name from the Hotel dec Uraines, pre- 
aented to him by the city of Paris, on the portico of which two young 
bears at play were sculptured. 
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university lay before his eyes, he saw it not, as his 
imagination carried him beyond it. In a short time, as if 
his eye had really penetrated the gloomy space, he saw 
only the town of Troyes on the horizon, in the town 
only the old chateau, and in the old chateau, only 
one chamber, that which Charlotte occupied. It also 
showed itself to him like a scene in a theatre, closed on 
all sides, except on that facing the spectator; and there, 
in that chamber, (the colour of the hangings, and the 
form of the furniture of which he figured in his imagina¬ 
tion,) sat a young, fair, and graceful girl, released from 
her attendance on the person of the queen; her white 
garments irradiating the gloomy apartment she occupied 
like the angels of Martin and Danby, who carrying their 
light in themselves, illuminate the chaos through which 
they pass, where the light of the sun had never pene« 
trated. 

By concentrating all the powers of his mind, this fan¬ 
ciful creation had become a reality to Leelerc: and if, 
instead of this scene of calmness and repose, his imagi¬ 
nation had presented to him Charlotte incurring danger, 
he would unhesitatingly have stretched out his arms, and 
precipitated himself forward, sure of having only one step 
to take to protect her. 

I’errinet was so completely absorbed in thiB contem¬ 
plation—which might induce those who have experienced 
it to believe that there exists, at certain moments, and in 
certain organizations, a real faculty of second sight—that 
he did not hear the noise caused by a troop of horsemen 
mounting the Rue du Paon, and who, a minute after¬ 
wards, drew up a few paces from him on the rampart, 
the security of which he was charged to watch over. 

The commander of this night patrol made a sign for his 
troop to halt, and advanced alone along the wail. He 
then sought the sentinel who ought to be there, and his 
eyes rested on Perrinet, who, with unchanged’position, 
absorbed in his waking dream, and his gaze still directed 
towards Troyes, had observed nothing that was passing 
around him. 

The commander of the little troop drew nearer to this 
motionless figure, and, with the point of his sword, raihed 
the hat that covered Leclerc’s head. 

The vision vanished, with the rapidity of a gilded 
palace at the shock of an earthquake; a kind of electric 
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agitation pervaded his whole frame, and, with an instinc¬ 
tive motion, lie strnck aside with his halberd the sword 
that threatened him, crying out, “ To the rescue, stu¬ 
dents 

“ You are not yet quite awake, young man, or you are 
dreaming aloud,” said the constable, as, with the blade 
of his sword, he severed like a rush, the iron-tipped lance 
that Leelerc had pointed at the visor of his helmet. 

On recognizing the voice of the governor of Paris, 
Leelerc threw down the staff that remained in his hand, 
crossed his arms on his breast, and calmly waited until 
the constable should fix the punishment which he knew 
he had incurred. 

“Ah! messieurs the citizens,” continued the Count 
d’Armagnac, “the guard of the city is confided to you; 
and it is thus that you perform your duty! Ho there! 
my masters,” he added, turning towards his troop, which 
was approaching him, “ three willing men.” 

Three men advanced from the ranks. 

“ Let one of you complete the guard of this rascal,” 
said he. 

A soldier silently dismounted, cast his horse’s bridle to 
one of his comrades, and proceeded to assume the post 
that Leelerc had occupied under the shadow of the gate 
at St. Germain. 

“ As for you,” continued the constable, addressing the 
other two who were awaiting his orders, “ dismount, 
my iadB, and reckon on the shoulders of this vagabond 
twenty-five strokes of your sword-sheaths.” 

“Your excellence,” observed Leelerc, with great cool¬ 
ness, “ that is the punishment of a soldier, and I am not 
one." 

“ Execute my order,” added the constable, putting his 
foot in fhe stirrup. 

Leelerc advanced and took him by the arm. 

“ Reflect, sir,” said he. 

“ I have said twenty-five—not one more, not one less,” 
replied the constable; and he placed himself in the 
saddle. 

“ Your excellence,” cried Leelerc, seizing his horse’s 
bridle—“ your excellence, it is the punishment of a serf 
and a vassal, and I am neither the one nor the other: I 
am a freeman, and a citizen of Paris. Order me a fort- 
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night’s or a month’s imprisonment, and I will submit 
to it.” 

“ Verily,” said the constable, “ we shall be obliged to 
find a punishment for these wretches of citizens to suit 
their tastes! Back !” 

With these words, he spurred his horse, and, as it 
sprang forward, he aimed a blow with his mailed hand at 
Leclerc’s bare head, and stretched him at the feet of the 
two soldiers who were to execute the orders he had just 
given. 

Such commands were always received with pleasnre 
by the men-at-arms, when the recipient of punishment 
was a citizen. A genuine antipathy existed between the 
soldiers and the corporations which the political combi¬ 
nations that from time to time arose among them could 
never entirely destroy. It was therefore rarely that a 
soldier and a student met in a remote street without the 
one flourishing his club, and the other his sword ; and we 
may as well confess, that Perrinet Leclerc was not one 
who would readily yield the crown of the causeway to 
avoid such a rencontre. 

It was, therefore, a piece of genuine good fortune to 
the constable’s men-at-arms to receive the commands he 
had just given; and when Perrinet rolled over at their 
feet, they went so willingly to work, that on recovering 
his senses, he found himself naked to the girdle, his hands 
tied across above his head, and fastened to the branch of 
a tree, in such a manner that his toes merely touched the 
ground. The soldiers then having unfastened their swords 
from their belts, and laid their blades on the grass, began 
with the pliant and elastic sheaths, to strike alternately, 
with as much coolness and regularity as the shepherds of 
Virgil. 

The third soldier had approached to count the •strokes. 

The first blows fell on that fair and well-knit body 
without appearing to produce any impression on him who 
received them, although the blue stripes they left behind 
might be easily distinguished by the light of the moon. 
Shortly, however, at every blow, the instrument of 
punishment brought away a strip of flesh. Insensibly the 
sound of the blows changed its character. From sharp 
and whistling, they became dull and heavy, as if falling 
on a soft body; and as the execution drew towards its 
o 
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close, the soldiers were obliged to strike with one hand 
only, the other being employed in guarding their fuces 
from the splashes of blood and particles of flesh that 
spouted up at every stroke. 

At the twenty-fifth blow they stopped, religious ob¬ 
servers of their orders. The condemned had emitted no 
cry—had uttered no complaint. 

As it was then finished, one of the soldiers resumed his 
sword, end quietly returned it to the scabbard, whilst 
the other cut the cord which bound the young man to the 
tree. 

As soon as the cord was severed, Perrinet J.eclero, who 
only retained his position whilst upheld by it, fell to the 
ground, bit the earth, and fainted. 


CHAPTEU XIX. 

Onk month after the occurrence of these things in Paris, 
great political events took place around that city. 

The French monarchy had never been threatened with 
more imminent ruin than at that moment: three parties 
were furiously tearing the kingdom to pieces, each striv¬ 
ing to appropriate to itself the’richest portion of it. 

Henry Y. of England, accompanied by his brothers, the* 
Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, had, as wo have said, 
landed at Touques, in Normandy ; where he immediately 
attacked the chateau ol that name, which, affer four days’ 
resistance, had capitulated. Thence he proceeded to lay 
regular siege to Caen, which was defended by Lafayette, 
and Montevais, two noblemen of merit and renown. 
Their obstinate resistance only caused the town to be 
taken by assault. The recent recollection of the victories 
of Honfleur and Agincourt, mingling with the reports of 
these fresh triumphs, spread consternation throughout 
Normandy, and more than a hundred thousand persons 
fled and sought refuge in Brittany; insomuch that the 
King of England, in order to conquer Harcourt, Beau¬ 
mont le Boger, Evreux, Ealaise, Baveux, Lisieux, 
Coutauces,Saint-Lo, Av ranches, Argentan, and Alencon, 
had only to present himself before these towns, or to send 
detachments to them. Cherbourg alone, defended by 
Jean d’Angeunes, detained him longer before its walls 
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than all the towns we have named -put together; but this 
place also at last surrendered ; and with it, all Normandy, 
of which it is the key, fell under the dominion of Henry 
V. of England. 

On their parts, the queen and the duke held Champagne, 
Burgundy, Picardy, and part of the Isle of France. Sen- 
lis declared for the Burgundians; and .lean de Villiers, 
lord of L’lle-Adam, who commanded for the king at Pon- 
toise, having cause of complaint against the constable, 
who treated him with haughtiness, had delivered up that 
town, which was only a few leagues from Paris, to the 
1/uke of Burgundy, who, having sent a strong reinforce¬ 
ment to it, had continued L’lle-Adain as its governor. 

The remainder of France where the constable com¬ 
manded in the name of the king and the dauphin, was the 
less able to resftt these its enemies, because the Count 
d’Armagnac, being obliged to concentrate all his forces 
on the capitol, had not been able to execute this » jve- 
ment without causing great loss and suffering to the citi¬ 
zens, and the peasants of the surrounding country; his 
soldiers, as they wero without pay or provisions, being 
forced to live at free quarters. The discontent was, 
therefore, general; and the constable had almost as much 
to fear from his allies as frmn bis enemies. 

The Duke of Burgundy/despairing of getting posses¬ 
sion of Paris by force, laboured to take advantage of the 
general discontent that the constable had excited against 
the king’s government, and to establish friendly com¬ 
munications in the city. Agents, devoted to his interest, 
succeeded in entering it in disguise, and a conspiracy 
yms formed to deliver up to him the gate of St. Marceau. 
An ecclesiastic, and a few citizens, who lived close by, 
had procured false keys for it, and had sent a message to 
the duke, to tlx the day and the hour of the enterprise. 
The execution of this he intrusted to the Sire Hector de 
.Saveuse, who had already given a proof of his skill and 
courage, in carrying oil'the queen at Tours; the duke 
himself, at the head of six thousand men, setting out to 
support him. 

While this army is silently advancing to its hazardous 
attempt, we will introduce the reader to the great saloon 
of the Chateau of Troyes, in Champagne, where Isabel 
held her court, surrounded by .the nobility of Burgundy 
and France. 
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Assuredly, he who .saw her thus seated on her gilded 
throne, in that Gothic chamber, where was displayed all 
the magnificence of the house of Burgundy—he who saw 
her smiling to one, graciously offering heiHiand to another 
and exchanging a few soft words with a third ; and who 
then, searching the heart of that proud princess, could 
there read the feelings of hatred and revenge with which 
it was torn asunder, would have been terrified at the 
combat ahe must have had to sustain in confining these 
violent passions to her own bosom, and in exhibiting so 
calm and unruffled a brow. 

The young nobleman who stood at her right hand, and 
to whom she most frequently addressed herself, as he 
was the last who arrived at court, was Sire Villiers de 
l’lsle Adam. He, also, under a gracious smile and gentle 
words, had projects of hatred and revenge concealed, in 
the furtherance of which he had already done something, 
by surrendering to the Duke of Burgundy the town en¬ 
trusted to his care. But, as the duke thought, that, 
having acted traitorously once, he might do so again, he 
was unwilling that he should accompany him in his un¬ 
dertaking against Paris ; and for this reason he hud left 
him with the queen, as at a post of honour. 

On either side, and a little behind her, leaning on the 
back of her chair, in an attituW half respectful, half fami¬ 
liar, were our old acquaintances, the Sires de Giac and 
de Graville, engaged in private conversation. Having 
paid their ransom, they again found themselves at liberty 
to offer their fealty and their swords to their beautiful 
sovereign. As she turned from time to time towards 
them, her brow contracted, for they were the brothers-in- 
arms of the Chevalier de Bourdon; and as often as th# 
name of that unfortunate nobleman was uttered by them, 
it appeared to her as a mournful and unexpected echo of 
that voice that cried for vengeance at the depths of her 
heart. , 

On her left, And at the foot of the steps that led to the 
royul throne, stood the Baron Jean de Vaux, recounting 
to the Lords de Chatelux, del’Au, and deBar, how, some 
days before, he with his kinsman Hector de Saveuse, had 
surprised the Sire Helyon de Jaqneville in the church of 
Notre-Dame of Chartres: how, that they might not stain 
the marble altar with his blood, they had dragged him 
from the church ; and theif, as they had sworn hie death. 
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in spite of his prayers and entreaties, in spite of an offer 
of fifty thousand gold crowns as ransom, they had woond- 
ed him so severely that he had only survived three days. 

Behind these noble lords, and in a circular line, stood a 
crowd of pages, richly dressed in their masters’ or ladies’ 
colours,, conversing also, but in a lower tone, of love and 
of the chase. 

In the midst of this general buzz proceeding from these 
diverse conversations, the queen's voice was occasionally 
heard to rise. All then were sileut, and the question she 
addressed to any of the young noblemen who were pre¬ 
sent, as well as his reply, were distinctly heard by every 
one, when the general conversation was again renewed. 

“You mean then,to say, Sire de Graville,” said the 
queen, interrupting the general conversation in the man¬ 
ner already described, and turning half-round towards the 
youDg noblanau, who stood nearly behind her, “ you 
mean, then, to say that onr cousin of Armagnac has sworn, 
by the Virgin and Christ, never to wear the red cross of 
Burgundy, which we, his sovereign, have adopted aBthe 
rallying sign ofourbrave and loyal defenders!”’ 

“ Those are his own words, madarne the queen.” 

“ And did you not drive them back.into his mouth'with 
the pommel of your sword or the hilt of your dagger, Sire 
de Graville ?” .observed VMliers de Tile Adam, in a tone 
that betrayed some jealousy. 

“ In the first place, my Lord de Villiers,” answered De 
Graville, “ I had neither dagger nor sword, as I was his 
prisoner. Besides, the presence of so great a warrior 
does not fail to imjsoaesome degree of respect on whoever 
may stand within it, however brave he be. But I kqpw 
•one to whom he used harsher words than those I have 
repeated: that man was free; he carried at his side a 
dagger and a sword ; and yet he was afraid, as it.appears, 
to follow the counsel he now bestows on me with an 
audacity from which the absence of the constable must 
somewhat detract in the eyes of our royaUsovereign.” 

And the Sire de Graville quietly resumed his conversa¬ 
tion with Giac. 

L’lle Adam made a movement, which the' queen 
arrested. 

And shall we not force the constable to falsify his oath. 
Sire de Villiers ?” she observed. 

“Listen, madarne,” replied*L’lle Adam. “1 swear, 
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like him, by the Virgin and Christ, never to eat at a table 
or Bleep in abed, till I have seen the Constable d’Armagnac 
bearing the red cross of Burgundy; and if I break this 
vow, may God show no mercy to my soul either in this 
■world or in the next.” 

“ The Sire de Villiers,” said the Baron Jean de Vanx, 
turning his head, and looking sarcastically over his 
shoulder at him, “makes a vow which he will have no 
great difficulty in fulfilling; for it is probable that before 
sleep anS hunger assail him, we shall learn, this evening, 
that his excellence the Duke of Burgundy has entered the 
capital, in which case the constable will be too happy, on 
his knees, to present the keys of his gates to the queen.” 

“ God grant that it may be so, baron,” cried Isabel of 
BaVUria. “ It is high time that this beautiful kingdom of 
France should enjoy some peace and tranquillity. And I 
rejoice that an opportunity is offered of rendering Paris, 
without incurring the chance of a combat, m which yonr 
courage would doubtless ensure us the victory; but in 
which every drop of blood that was shed would be drawn 
from the veins of my subjects.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said De Giac, “ when shall we enter the 
capital f ” 

At this moment a great noise was heard without, as of 
a considerable troop of horse approaching at a gallop.— 
Hasty steps resounded under the peristyle; the double 
doors of the apartment were thrown open; and a knight 
in full armour, covered with dust, his helmet hacked and 
indented by blows, advanced into the middle of the room, 
and dashed his ensanguined casque-on a table, with a 
violent execration. 

ft was the Duke of Burgundy himself. 

All present uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
stood terrified at his paleness. 

“ Betrayed!” he cried, striking Ins forehead with his 
mailed hands—“ betrayed by a miserable, shopkeeping 
fellmonger. To behold Paris! actually to touch it!— 
Paris, my city—to be within half a league of it—only to 
have to stretch out my hand to grasp it—and yet to fail; 
to fail through the treachery of a miserable citizen, who 
had uftt a heart capacious enough to contain a secret!— 
Ah! truly, gentlemen, you look at me with an air of 
astonishment! You fancied me at this moment thun¬ 
dering at the gates of the palace of the Louvre, or of the 
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Hotel de St. Paul—did you not ? But no! I, John of 
Burgundy, whom they name the Fearless, have fled! 
Yes, gentlemen, I have fled 1 and left behind me Hector 
de Saveuse, who could not fly! and I have left in the city 
men whose heads are at this moment falling, while they 
cry, ‘ Long live Burgundy!’ and 1 cannot assist them ! 
Do you understand, gentlemen ? There is a horrible 
revenge due, and we will take it, will we not ? And our 
turn shall come ? And when it does, we will give the 
executioner some work; and will cause heads to fall 
that will cry out, ‘ Long live Armagnac 1’ And in our 
turn—hell and the devil—in our turn 1 Oh! curses light 
on that constable 1 That man will drive -me mad, if I 
am not so already 1” 

And Duke John burst, into such a paroxysm oflaughter 
as was horrible to hear: then, turning sharply round, 
stamping his feet, and tearing his hair out by handfuls, he 
rolled, rather than sat down, on the steps of the queen’s 
seat. 

Isabel, much frightened, threw herself back. 

The Duke of Burgundy gazed at her, resting on both 
his hands, and shading his head, on which his bushy 
hair was bristling like a lion’s mane. 

“ Queen,” said he, “ it is for you that, all these things 
are done. I speak not of my blood”—and he passed his 
hand over his brow, which was laid open by a wound— 
“ there yet remains enough in me, and I regret not what 
1 have lost. I speak of that of others, with which the 
plains in the neighbourhood of Puris are sufficiently en¬ 
riched to bear double crops; an<f whilst Burgundy is 
against France, and sister against sister, the Englishman 
is coming—the Englishman, whom uothing stops, whom 
no one resists!” Turning then towards the assembled 
noblemen, he cried, witli yet more violence, “ OJi, know 
you not, gentlemen, that we are mad!” 

Everyone perceived that the duke was in one of his 
moments of violence, that allowed of no interruption or 
advice. Every one, therefore, let him talk on, knowing 
that he would soon return to his hatred against the king 
and the constable, and to bis favourite project, the cap¬ 
ture of Paris. 

“ When 1 think that, at this very moment,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ I might be at the Hotel de St. Paul, where the 
dauphin is, and hear that brave population of Paris, of 
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whom, after all, three-fourths are for me, cry ‘ Long 
live Burgundy 1’ that you, tny queen, might issue real 
order throughout entire France, and sign genuine edicts 
—that I might see this cursed constable begging for par¬ 
don and pity—oh! this will happen,” he continued, rais¬ 
ing himself to his full height—“ this will be, will it not, 
gentlemen? It shall be: for I have determined it; and, 
if one amongst you should contradict me, he will have 
lied in his throat.” 

“Monsieur le Due,” said the queen, “calm yourself. 
I will send for a physician to dress your wound, unless 
you prefer that I myself—” 

“ Thanks, madame, thankB,” replied the duke; “ it is a 
mere scratch. I would to God that my brave Hector de 
Saveuse had not received a worse.” 

“ And what wound did he, then, receive P” 

“What know I of it? I had not even time to dis¬ 
mount, to inquire whether he were living or dead. But 
I saw him fall, with a bolt from a cross-bow in the mid¬ 
dle of his body. Poor Hector ! it is the blood of Helyon 
de Jacqueville that returns upon him! Take care of 
yourself, Messire Jean de Vaux! You shared in the 
murder. Should a battle occur, you may perhaps share 
in the punishment.” 

“Many thanks, your excellence,” replied Jean de 
Vaux; “ but should that happen, my last sigh shall be for 
my noble master, John Duke of Burgundy—my last 
thought for my noble mistress. Queen Isabel of Bavaria. 

“ Ay, ay, my old baron,” cried John the Fearless, with 
a laugh, as he began gradually to forget his anger, “ 1 
know that you are brave, and that, if at your last hour 
God does not take your soul, you are the man to dispute 
it with the devil himself, and to remain master of it too, 
m spite of the little peccadilloes which certainly give 
Satan some right to it.” 

“ I will do my best, your excellence.” 

“ ’Tis well; but, gentlemen, if the queen has no Com¬ 
mands for us, my advice is, that we should take some 
repose, which may be useful for us to-morrow. It is an 
entirely new war to begin, and God knows when it will 
end.” 

Queen Isabel of Bavaria arose, indicating by a gesture 
that she approved of the Duke of Burgundy’s proposal. 
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and left the room, resting on the arm that the Sire de 
Graville had offered her. 

The Duke of Burgundy, already as forgetful of what 
had happened as if it had been a dream, followed them, 
laughing with Jean de Vaux, and apparently totally in¬ 
sensible of the pain of his wound, which presented a red 
and bloody gash on his forehead, Chatelux, De l’An, and 
De Bar came next; and at last, De (iiac and L’lle-Adaro : 
they met at the door. 

“And your vow?” said De Giac, laughing. 

“1 will observe it,” replied LTle-Adam, “and that 
commencing from this evening.” 

They left the room. 

A few minutes afterwards, that room, which an instant 
before was filled with confused sounds and brilliant lights, 
had become the domain of silence and obscurity. 

If we have succeeded in giving our readers an exact 
knowledge of the character of Isabel of Bavaria, they 
will easily imagine that, the news which J ohn of Burgundy 
had announced to her, and which destroyed all her hope, 
produced an effect upon her very different from that 
which we have seen it produce on the duke. From his 
coolness in the combat, the latter had passed to the rage 
excited by reflection; which in its turn, had spent itself 
in words. Isabel, on the contrary, had listened to the 
recital with the cool calculation of a revengeful but 
politic soul. It was gall heaped upon a heart already 
surcharged with gall—a heart where so many passions 
brooded in silence, concealed from every eye, to be dis¬ 
charged from it in one burst: as a volcano throws forth, 
intermingled with its own lava, every extraneous sub* 
stance that may, during its moments of repose, have been 
cast into it by the hands of men. 

Nevertheless, on entering her own chamber, hpr coun¬ 
tenance was pale, her arms rigid, and her teeth clenched. 
Too much agitated' to sit down, trembling too much to 
stand up, she seized one of the columns of the bed with a 
convulsive grasp, let her head fall on the arm that sup¬ 
ported her, and, bending forward with a burning oppres¬ 
sion in her bosom, she called on Charlotte. 

Some seconds elapsed, without any reply, or any sound 
in the adjoining room indicating that she was heard. 

“Charlotte!” she repeated, stamping her foot, and 
o .1 
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ottering the word with so inarticulate and hollow an 
expression, that it resembled more the cry of a wild 
beast'than a name pronounced by a human voice. 

Almost immediately, the young girl made her appear¬ 
ance, fearful aud trembling, at the door. She had dis¬ 
tinguished, in that well-known accent of her mistress, 
all the rage and menace that it contained. 

“ Did you not hear that 1 called you ?” asked the queen ; 
“and must I always do so twice?” 

“ A thousand pardons, noble mistress : but I was there 
—with—” 

“ With whom ?” 

“ With the young tnan whom you know—whom you 
have already seen—in whom you had the goodness to in¬ 
terest yourself.” 

“ Who ?—his name ?” 

“ Perrinet Leclerc.” 

“ Leclerc!” cried the queen ; “ whence does he come ?” 

“ From Paris.” 

“ 1 must see him.” 

“ He, also, madame, wished to speak with you, and 
begged me to inform you ; but 1 dared not !” 

“ Bring him in, I tell you—quick! instantly 1 where is 
he ?” 

“ There,” said the young girl; and, raising the ta¬ 
pestry, she called, “ I’errinet Leclerc.” 

He rushed into, rather than entered, the apartment ; 
aud the queen and he found themselves face to face. 

It was the second time that the humble iron-dealer was 
*bont. to treat, on equal terms, with the haughty Queen 
of France. Twice, in spite of the difference of their 
conditions, the same feelings had brought them into con¬ 
tact from the two extremities of the social scale : the first 
time it was love—the second, revenge. 

“ Perrinet!” said the queen. 

“ Madame!” replied Perrinet, looking steadily at her, 
aDd not_.quailing beneath his sovereign’s eye. 

“ How is it I have not seen you since ?” asked Isabel. 

“ And for what purpose should you ?” replied the youth. 
“You desired me, if he were carried alive to another 
prison, to follow him to the door; if they laid his body 
in a tomb, to accompany it there, aud whether he was 
living or dead, to return and inform you. He is there ! 
Queen, they foresaw that you might have saved him, or, 
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at least, have disinterred his dead body; so they threw 
him, living and mutilated, into the Seine.” 

“ And you, wretch! why did you neither save nor 
avenge him ?” 

“ I was alone, madame—they were six ; two of them 
died. I did what I could; and now 1 come to do more.” 

“Let us hear,” said the queen 

‘‘Ah! madame, do you not execrate the constable? 
'i on would recover Paris, I know; and you would wil¬ 
lingly grant a favour to the man who should offer, at the 
same time to deliver the latter into your hands, and to 
avenge you of the former: ha 

The queen smiled in a manner peculiar to her. “Oil!” 
she replied, “everything that man would ask of me he 
should have—everything: half my life, half my blood; 
only tell me where In* is.” 

“Who?” 

“ That man.” 

“ It is me, queen.” 

“ You ! you !” cried Isabel in astonishment. 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ Arid bow ,J ” 

“ I am son of the sheriff Leclerc. My father keeps the 
keys of the city under ins pillow at night. I can go 
some evening, embrace him, and sup with him: and 
then conceal myself in the house, instead of leaving it; 
and during the night, J can enter his chamber, steal the 
keys, and open the gates.” 

Charlotte uttered a slight cry. Perrinet did not appear 
to hear it; and the queen paid no attention to it. 

“ Yes, tHat might be,” asked Isabel, reflecting. 

“ And it shall be, just as I have said,” replied l.eelerc. 

“ But,” interposed Charlotte, timidly, “ if, the moment, 
you were taking the keys, your father should avyake ?" 

Leclerc’a hair rose up on his head, and the perspiration 
streamed from his brow at the very idea, lint, after an 
instant, he put his hand to his poignard, half unsheathed 
it, aud said—“ I will send him to sleep again 1” 

Charlotte uttered a second cry, and fell upon a chair. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Leclerc:. without paying any atten¬ 
tion to his nearly insensible mistress—“ yes, I may be a 
traitor aud a parricide, but I will avenge myself!” 

if What then, have they done to you r" said Isabel. 
And she approached him, and, taking his arm, looked at 
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him with the smile of a woman who appreciates revenge, 
however atrocious it may be, and at whatever price it 
may be obtained. 

“What does it signify to you, queen? That is my 
Bocret. All you need care to know is, whether 1 shall 
keep my promise, if you keep yours.” 

“Well, (hen, what is it you desire? Is it Charlotte,, 
•whom you love ?” 

Perrinet shook his head with a bitter laugh. 

“ If it he gold, you shall have it.” 

“ No,” said Perrinet. 

“Nobility? honours? If we take Paris, I will give' 
yon the command of it, and create you a count.” 

“ That is not it,” murmured Leelerc. 

“ What then ?” said the queen. 

“ You are the Begent of France ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Yon have the power of life and death?” 

« Yes.” 

“ You have caused a seal to be made, that can confer 
your power on him who possesses a parchment bearing 
it P” 

“ Well ?” 

“Well, then, I require this seal at the bottom of a 
parchment, and that this parchment shall give me a life— 
a life with which I may do as I please, for which I shall 
be accountable to none, and which I may have the light 
to dispute even with the executioner.” 

The queen grew pale. 

*“ la it neither that of the Dauphin Charles, nor of the 
king?” she asked. 

“ No." 

“ A parchment, and my royal seal 1” cried the queen 
hastily. , 

Leclerc took both from a table, and presented them to 
her. She wrote, 

“ We, Isabel of Bavaria, by the grace of God, Regent of 
France; holding on account of the seizure of his majesty 
the king, the government of the realm, grant to Perrinet 
Leclerc, dealer in iron, at the Petit-Pont, our right of 
life and death over—” 

“ The name?” asked Isabel. 

“ Over the Count d’Armagnac, constable of France, and 
governor of the city of Paris;” replied Leclerc. 
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“All!” said Isabel,-letting fall the pen, “ it is at least 
to kill him that you ask his life, is it not ?” 

“It is so.” 

“ And you will tell him, then, I trust, in the hour of 
his death, that I take Paris—his city, his capital—in ex¬ 
change for my lover’s life, which he took from me. Plow 
for blow .' You will tell him so ?” 

“No conditions!” cried Leclerc. 

“ No seal, then,” said the queen, pushing aside the 
parchment. * 

“ I will tell him so, then—be quick 1” 

“ By your soul ?” 

“ By my soul!” 

Tiie queen resumed her pen, and continued : 

“ We grant to Perrinet Leclerc, dealer in iron at the 
Petit-Pont, our right of life and death over the Count 
d’Armagnac, constable of Prance, and governor of Paris, 
renouncing for ever our power and right over the person 
of the aforesaid constable.” 

She signed it, and affixed her seal by the side of her 
signature. 

“ Receive it,” she said, presenting the parchment. 

“ Thanks, madame,” replied Leclerc, taking it. 

“ It is fiendish 1” exclaimed Charlotte. 

The young girl, pure and fair, seemed like an angel 
forced to assist at a compact between two demons. 

“And now,” demanded Leclerc, “a man of action, 
with whom I may concert and communicate: noble or 
base-born, it is the same^to me, provided he be powerful 
and willing.” 

“ Call a valet, Charlotte,” said the queen. 

Charlotte obeyed, and a valet made his appearance. 

“Inform the Lord Villiers deT’Ile-Adam that I desire 
his presence immediately.” 

The valet bowed, and left the room. 

L’lle-Adam, faithful to his vow, had thrown himself 
on the carpet, enveloped in his martial cloak; he had, 
therefore, only to rise to be ready to appear before the 
queen. In five minutes, he was in her presence. 

Isabel advanced to meet him; and, without paying the 
slightest attention to his respectful salutation, said, 

“ Sire de Villiers, here is a young man who delivers into 
my hands the keys of Paris. I want a nobleman of 
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courage and action to whom I may entrust them, and 
have thought of yon.” 

I/Ile-Adam started: his eyes flashed, and he turned 
towards Lecierc, stretching.forth his hand to press his; 
but when lie perceived, by the garb of the iron-seller, the 
base extraction of him to whom he was about to give 
this mark of equality, his hand fell down to his side, and 
his countenance resumed the habitual expression of haugh¬ 
tiness which it had for a moment abandoned. 

None of these movements escaped Lecierc, who re¬ 
mained motionless, with his 'arms crossed on his bosom, 
as well when L’lle-Adam ottered his hand as when he 
withdrew it. 

“ Ketain your hand to strike the enemy, Sire 1’IIe- 
Adam,” said Lecierc, laughing, “although i have some 
right to touch it; for, like you, I sell my king and my 
country, ltetain your hand, Lord de Villiers, although 
we are brothers in treason!” 

“ Young man !—” exclaimed L’lle-Adam. 

“Enough!” cried Lecierc, interrupting him; “let us 
talk of something else. Can you provide me with five 
hundred lances ?” 

“ I have a thousand men in the town of Pontoise, which 
I command.” 

“ Half this troop will suffice, if it be brave. I will 
introduce it, with yourself, into the city. There my 
commission ceases. Ho not demand anything else of me.” 

“ I undertake the rest.” 

“ ’Tis well. Let us depart wiUiout a moment’s delay; 
and, on fhe WWJ, I will explain my projects to you.” 

“Courage, my lord of LTle-Adam!” said Isabel. 

L’Jle-Adam, putting one knee to the ground, kissed the 
hand which his royal mistress extended to him, and 
left, the room. 

“ Remember your promise, l’errinet,” said the queen— 
“that he should know, before he dies, that it is I, his 
mortal enemy, who wrests Paris from him, in exchange 
for my lover’s life.” 

“lie shall know it,” replied Lecierc, thrusting the 
parchment into his bosom, and buttoning his doublet over 
it. 

“Adieu, Lecierc!” exclaimed Charlotte, in a low 
voice. 
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Bat Wr lover heard her not, as he rushed from the 
room ■without answering her. 

“ May h—11 conduct them to the attainment of their 
object!” exclaimed the queen. 

“ May God watch over them!” murmured Charlotte. 

The two young men descended to the stables. L’lle- 
Adam chose his two best horses ; and each having sad¬ 
dled and bridled his own, they mounted. 

“ Where shall we procure others when jhese are 
dead ?” said Leclerc; “ for, at the pace we are about to 
go, they will not carry us more than a third'of the dis¬ 
tance.” 

“ I will make myself known at the Burgundian posts 
on our route,” replied lie Villiers, “ where they will fur¬ 
nish us with others.” 

“ So, ’tie well.” 

They buried their spurs in the flanks of their steeds, 
threw their bridles on their necks, and went oft' like the 
wind. 

Most assuredly, he who, by the Bparks they struck up 
in their course, had seen them in the obscurity of that 
grey night, gliding along, side by side, horses and riders 
devouring space, with hair and manes floating in the 
wind, would have recounted through many subsequent 
years, that he had witnessed the passage of a new Faust 
and of another Mephistopheles, betaking themselves, on 
their fantastic coursers to some infernal gathering. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Thk moment could not have been better chosen by 
Leclerc to execute the project he had formed, of deliver¬ 
ing up Paris.' The exasperation of the citizens was at 
its height: and the constable who had redoubled in 
cruelty and rigour to the Parisians, was loudly accused 
of creating even the misfortunes which were incident to 
the period. His men at arms maltreated the citizens, for 
which they could obtain no reparation Since the defeat 
of their general, who had been obliged to raise the siege 
of Seulis, they had become more and more furious. No 
one was'permitted to quit the city; and if, in defiance of 
the orders given, any one wtfs surprised by the soldiery 
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in an attempt to do bo, he was sure to be btfaten and 
robbed. If lie chose to complain of this to the constable 
or the provost, he would be answered —“ Well 1 and what 
business had you there ?”—or, “ You would not come 
here complaining: had it been your friends the Burgun- 
diaus,” or something of the same kind. 

The ./tiurnal dc I’arix recounts that these vexations 
extended even to the king’s servants. Some of these 
having proceeded to the wood of Boulogne, to gather 
branches for a festival on the 1st of May, the men-at-arms 
who guarded Yille l’Kveque, and who belonged to the 
constable, pursued them, killing one, and wounding 
several. Nor was this all. As f here was a great scarcity 
of money, the constable determined on procuring it by 
every possible means. lie seized upon the ornaments of 
the churches, not excepting even the vases of St. Denis. 
The ravaged environs could furnish no more provisions. 
Tiie poor workmen were compelled to labour on the ram¬ 
parts, and at the engines of war; and when imprudent 
enough to demand their wages, were beaten and abused. 
These vexations, of which Count d’Armagnac was the 
original cause, produced numerous gatherings of people 
in the streets every evening. The most ridiculous reports 
were there circulated, and received with cries of hatred 
and vengeance ; but soon a troop of men-at-arms would 
appear at the extremity of the street, occupying its entire 
breadth, aud sword in hand, their horses at the gallop, 
striking and riding over everything they found in their 
way, would speedily disperse these gatherings, which 
would as quickly form themselves in some other place. 

On the evening of the 28th of May, 1418, one of these 
assemblages blocked up the Place de laSorbonne: stu¬ 
dents armed with clubs, butchers with their knives by 
their sides, and workmen with the various instruments 
of their labour, which, in the hands of men exasperated 
as they were, might strictly be considered as arms, com¬ 
posed the greatest portion. The women also here played 
an active part, and one wiiich was not always devoid of 
danger to them ; for the men-at-arms struck indiscrimi¬ 
nately at men and women, childhood and old age, 
whether they defended themselveB or not, whether they 
came as enemies or from curiosity. They established 
at that period the principles of an art, of which mo- 
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dern governments appear to have discovered all the 
traditions. 

“ Do yon know, Master Lambert,” said an old woman, 
raising herself on the longest of her legs to enable her to 
reach the elbow of him she addressed—“ do you know- 
why they have taken the canvas from the shopkeepers by 
force ? Tell me, do you know ?" 

“ I presume, Mother Johanna,” replied he whom she 
addressed—a pewter-pot'maker, who was wejl known 
never to miss one of these gatherings—“ I presume that 
it is to make, as that cursed constable says, tents and 
pavilions for the army.” 

„ “ Well, now, there you«are mistaken: it is to sew 
up all the women in sacks, and throw them into the 
river.” «• 

■ “ Ah!” said Master Lambert, who appeared much less 
indignant at this arbitrary proceeding than his interlocu¬ 
trix—" Ah! you think so?” 

“ I am sure of it.” 

“ Bah! if it were only that—” observed a citizen. 

“ Only that! And what more would you have, Mas¬ 
ter Bourdichon ?” exclaimed our old acquaintance. Dame 
Johanna. 

‘‘It is not from the women that the Armagnacs fear 
danger—it is from corporations of men; and all who 
belong to such associations are to have their throats cut. 
Those amongst them only who have sworn rather to sell 
Paris to the English than to deliver it up to the Burgun¬ 
dians, will be spared.” 

“And how can they be distinguished?” interrupted 
the pewter-pot maker, with a precipitation that showed 
the importance he attached to this piece of news. 

“ By a leaden escutcheon, having on one side a red 
cross, and on the other the English leopard.” . 

“ I,” cried a student, getting on the top of a post— 
“ I have seen a standard with the arms oi Henry V. of 
England—it was embroidered at the College of Navarre, 
which is entirely composed of Armagnacs—and the mas¬ 
ters are to plant it on the gates of the city.” 

“ Down, down with the college!” vociferated several 
voices, which happily died away, one after the other. 

“ As for mo,” observed a workman, “ they made me 
toil for five-and-twenty days, at their great engine o-f 
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war, which they call La Griete ;# and when I asked the 
provost for my money, he said ‘ Dog, have you not a 
penny wherewith to buy yourself a cord to hang your¬ 
self?’ ” 

“ Death! death to the provost and the constable 1 
Long live the Burgundians!” 

These cries found more echoes than the preceding ones, 
and were soon repeated by every mouth. 

At the f same moment, the lances of a free company 
composed of Genoese, in the private service of the con¬ 
stable, were seen to glitter at the extremity of thtf 
street. 

Then commenced one of #iese scenes of which wg 
have spoken, and which we have no occasion to describe, 
as we are certain that every one can form some idea of 
it. Men, women, and children began to fly, uttering 
frightful screams. ‘The horsemen spread themselves 
completely across the street; and, as a hurricane scatters 
the leaves of autumn, they swept before them that crowd 
of human beings, striking some with the points of their 
lances, and crushing others under their horses’ feet. 
And, as they searched every angle and every door comer, 
they exhibited a virulence and inhumanity which soldiers 
almost always display when they are engaged with 
citizens. 

The moment the guards appeared, everybody, as we 
have related, endeavoured to fly, with the exoeption of a 
young man, covered with dust, who had only a few min¬ 
utes before joined the crowd. lie had contented himself 
with turning towards the door against which he had 
been leaning; and, introducing the blade of his poignard 
between the bolt of the lock and the wall, he had, by 
using it as a lever, caused the door to give way. He 
then entered the passage, and closed it behind him ; but, 
when the noise of the horses had diminished, and apprised 
him that the danger was past, he again opened the door, 
thrust forth his head, and seeing that, with the exception 
of some dying persons, who were groaning in their last 
agonies, the place was clear, he quietly descended the Rne 
des Cordeliers, as far as to the rampart of St. Germain, 
where, stopping before a small house that adjoined it, he 

* « f Griete” is the diminutive of Marguerite: it was applied to a piece 
of ordnance that first bore the name of Marguerite.— Tr. 
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pressed a concealed spring, and the door stood open be¬ 
fore him. 

“ Ah I it is you, Perrinet?” said aD old man. 

“ Yes, father'; I have come to sup with you.” 

“ You are welcome, my son.” 

“ But that is not all, father. There is a great distur¬ 
bance amongst the populace, and the streets are danger¬ 
ous at night. I roust likewise sleep here.” 

“Very well,” replied the old man; “have,you not 
always here, your chamber aud your bed ? your place at 
lie hearth and table? and did you ever hear me com- 
ilaiu that you came to take them too often P” 

“Never, father!” said the young man, throwing him¬ 
self on the chair, and burying his face in his hands; “you 
are kind, and love me well.” 

“ I have none but you, my boy ; and you never caused 
me any pain.” 

“ Father,” said Perrinet, “ I feel myself unwell: allow 
me to retire: I cannot sup with you.” 

“ Go, ray son; you are at liberty—you are at home." 

Perrinet opened a small door, that carried with it the 
three first steps of a staircase, the continuation of which 
was cut out of a solid wall, and began slowly to mount 
this species of ladder, without turning his head, or looking 
at his father. 

“ That boy has been very melancholy for some time," 
said old Leclerc, as, with ft sigh, he placed himself at the 
table, where, on the arrival of the young man, he had-laid 
a second plate for the evening repast. 

For some time he heard his son’s step overhead; but as 
they soon ceased, he supposed that he was gone to sleep. 
He murmured a few prayers for him, and, entering his 
own chamber, went to bed, after having taken the pre¬ 
caution as usual, to slip the keys, of which ha had the 
care, under his pillow. 

About an hour had passed, and the silence that reigned 
in the house of the old guardian was undisturbed. Sud¬ 
denly, a slight noise was heard in the lower room; the 
door, which we have before mentioned, opened; and the 
three wooden steps creaked successively under the feet of 
Perrinet, who appeared pale, and holding in his breath. 
When he felt his feet upon the floor, he stopped an instant 
to listen: but not the slightest sound denoted that he 
had been heard. He then advanoed on tiptoe, wiping his 
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forehead with his hand, in the direction of his father’s 
room ; and, as the door was not fastened, he easily pushed 
it open. 

The lantern which the old man used when, as it some¬ 
times happened, he was obliged to rise and admit some 
belated citizen, was burning in the chimney, and its pale 
flame shed sufficient light to enable the bailiff, should he 
awake, to perceive that he was not alone in the chamber. 
But Leeltyc feared that, were hfe to extinguish this light, 
he might tumble against some pieces of furniture in the 
dark, the noise of which might arouse the old man. He 
preferred, therefore, to let it burn. 

It was a fearful thing to see this young man, his hair 
bristling, the perspiration streaming from his forehead, 
with his left hand upon his dagger, and his right groping 
along the wall, stopping every moment to secure the floor 
from creaking under him; advancing slowly, bat yet ad¬ 
vancing towards the bed, from which his unwinking eye 
was never t urned; to reach it, following a circular course, 
like that of a tiger, and starting at the violent beating of 
his own heart, so strongly contrasted with the calm 
breathing of tho old man. The curtain at last, half 
drawn, concealed his father’s head from him : he took a 
few more steps, stretched forth his hand and laid it on the 
bed-post; stopped a moment to recover his breath : and 
then crouching on his liaunches £ he slipped his moist and 
trembling hand beneath the pillow, gaining a line a 
minute, holding hard his breath, and utterly careless of 
the pain that his constrained position caused him; for he 
too well knew that one movement, or a single sigh, on 
the part of the father, would render the son a parricide. 

- At last, he felt the coldness of the iron ; his trembling 
fingers touched the keys. lie succeeded in getting hold 
of the ring on which they were hung—slowly drew them 
towards him, and transferred them to his other hand, 
pressing them firmly that, their clashing might not be heard. 
He then, with the same precautions he had taken on en¬ 
tering it, turned to leave the room, the possessor of the 
treasure that was to ensure his revenge. 

As he reached the outer door his legs utterly failed him, 
and he fell upon the steps that led to the rampart. 
Scarcely had a few minutes elapsed ere the clock of the 
convent of the Cordeliers struck eleven. Perriuet rose 
as the clock ceased striking, for he knew that the lord of 
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L’lle-Adam and his five hundred lances would then be but 
a very few paces from the rampart^ which he rapidly 
mounted. When he had reached the* top, he heard the 
noise of a troop of horse approaching from the town. 

“ Who goes there ?” cried the sentinel. 

“ The night guard,” answered the rough voice of the 
constable. 

Perrinet threw himself flat on the ground ; the detach¬ 
ment passed within two yards of him. Th^ sentinel 
having been relieved, and another left in his place, the 
Tletachment retired. 

Perrinet crept stealthily as a serpent into the middle of 
the path trodden by the soldier, and as the latter ap¬ 
proached him, suddenly springing up, he buried his 
poignard to the hilt in his bosom, ere he could raise his 
weapon to defend himself, or utter a single cry. The 
sentinel heaved one sigh, and fell. 

Perrinet dragged the body to a spot where the projec¬ 
tion of the gate cast a deeper shadow, and, with-tlie 
dead man’s helmet on his head, and his partisan in his 
hand, that he might personate a sentinel, tie approached 
the edge of the wall, and directed his look steadily for 
some time towards the plain. When his eyes had become 
accustomed to the obscurity, he thought he perceived a 
dark and dense line silently advancing. 

Perrinet then putting both his hands to his mouth, 
imitated the cry of an owl. 

A similar sound answered him from ihe plain: it was 
the signal agreed upon. 

He descended and opened the gate. A man was al¬ 
ready leaning against it outside; it was the Sire de l’lle- 
Adam, whose impatience had carried him before the 
others. 

“ It is well—you are faithful,” he said, in a lpw voice. 

“ And yonr men ?” asked Leclerc. 

“ They are here.” 

. And at that moment, the column, commanded by the 
Lord de Chevreuse, the Sire de Ferry de Mailly, and the 
Count Lyonnet de Bournonville, appeared at the corner of 
the last house of the Faubourg St. Germain, introduced 
its head under the raised portcullis, and like some huge 
serpent, glided through this opening into the interior of 
the city. Perrinet fastened the gate behind them, re- 
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mounted the rampart, and threw the keys into the treneh 
which was full of water. 

“ What have you donef” asked I,’lie Adam of him. 

“I have deprived you of the power of retreating:,” was 
the reply. 

“Let us forward, then,” cried the other. 

“ There is your road,” said Leclerc, pointing towards 
the Hue de Paon. 

“And you ?” 

“ II—I take another.” 

So saying, he rushed along the Hue des Cordeliers, gained 
the bridge of Notre-Dame, traversed the river, descended 
the Rue St. Honore, as far as the Hotel d’Armagnac, and 
there, hiding himself behind the angle of a wall, he re¬ 
mained as immoveable as a statue. 

In the meantime, L’lle-Adam had reached the river, 
which he descended as far as the Chatelet, where he di¬ 
vided his little troop into four bands. The first, com¬ 
manded by the Lord de Ohevreuse, proceeded towards 
the Hotel of the dauphin, situated in the Hue de la Verre- 
rie; the second, led by Perry de Mailiy, descended the 
Hue St. Honore to surround the Hotel d’Armagnac, and 
surprise the constable, whom L’lle-Adam had ordered 
them, on .pain of death, to bring to him alive: the third, 
under the command of L’lie-Adam himself, took the direc¬ 
tion of the Hotel de St. Paul, where the king was; the 
fourth, with Lyonnetde Bournonvilie at its head, remained 
on the Place de la Chatelet, iu readiness to render-assist¬ 
ance to whichever of the other three might require it. All of 
them vociferated, “ Our lady of peace, long live the king 1 
long live Burgundy! Let those who desire peace arm 
themselves, and follow us!” 

At these cries, along their whole route the windows 
were thrown open, and pale affrighted heads thrust out in 
the obscurity ; and, as they quickly recognised the colours 
and cross of Burgundy, replied by shouts of “ Death to 
the Armagnacsl the Burgundians for ever!” Crowds of 
common people, citizens, and students, armed and tu¬ 
multuous, followed each of these detachments. 

It was certainly an act of great imprudence, in the 
chiefs who commanded, thus to have roused the city, for 
the most precious of the prisoners, whom they hoped to 
make, escaped them. Tanneguy Duchatel, at the first 
noise, ran hastily to the'dauphin’s hotel, overthrew every 
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thin? that stood in his way, and penetrated to the room 
where he was in bed. Here he found him leaning on his 
elbow, listening to the noise, that had already reached 
him; and without losing a minute,’ without answering 
his questions, he wrapped him up iu the bed-clothes, 
threw him on his brawny shoulders, as a nurse does her 
child, and carried him off. Robert le Masson, his chan¬ 
cellor, held a horse ready for him, which he mounted 
with his precious burden, and, ten minutes afterwards, 
the impregnable Bastile closed behind them, securely 
sheltering within its thick walls the sole heir of the old 
French monarchy. 

Ferry de Mailly, who advanced on the Hotel d’Armag- 
nac, was not more fortunate than the Lord do Obovreuse. 
The constable, whom we have seen leading the night 
round, had heard the cries of the Burgundians, and per¬ 
ceiving that all defence was useless, instead of returning 
to his hotel, thought of saving his life. He fled to the 
house of a poor mason, confessed who he was, and pro¬ 
mised him a recompense proportioned to the service he 
demanded of him. The man agreed to conceal him, and 
promised to keep his secret. 

The troop which hoped to surprise him had reached the 
Hotel d’ Armagnac, guarded well every avenue from it, 
and commenced to break opeuthe principal door. At the 
moment it gave way, a man, starting suddenly from the 
opposite wall, pushed every one aside, and rushed the 
first into the hotel; Ferry de Mailly only entered 
second. 

In the meantime, the lord ofL’lle-Adam, more fortunate, 
surrounded the Hotel de St. Paul: and, after a slight 
struggle with the guards, succeeded gaining the interior 
apartments, penetrating even to that of the king. The 
poor old monarch, derided by his own servants,.who, for 
a long time, had ceased to obey his orders, appeared to 
have been completely forgotten by them this evening. 
An expiring lamp scarce illumined the apartment; some 
remnants of a fire, that hardly sufficed to repel the cold 
and humidity of that vast chamber, were flickering on 
t.he hearth of the large Gothic chimney; and on a wooden 
stool sat a half-naked, shivering old man. It was the 
King of France. 

L’lle-Adam rushed into the room, went straight to the 
bed, which he found empty, when,burning round, he per« 
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ceived the old monarch, who, with his shrivelled and 
trembling hands, was raking together some of the dying 
embers. 

He approached hird with great respect, and saluted him 
in the name of the Duke of Burgundy. 

The king turned round, his hands still stretched to¬ 
wards the fire, and looking vacantly at him who ad¬ 
dressed him, said, 

“ How is my cousin of Bargundy ? It is a long time 
since I have seen him.” 

“ Sire, he has sent me to you, that all the calamities 
which desolate yonr kingdom may be terminated.” 

The king tamed again towards the fire, without 
answering. 

“ Sire,” added L’ lie-Adam, who perceived that the 
king in his then state of madness, could not follow the 
political reasoning he was about to enter into—“ sire, the 
Duke of Burgundy entreats you to mount your horse, 
and appear with me in the streets of the capital.” 

Charles VI. rose mechanically, and leaning upon L’lle- 
Adam’s arm, accompanied him without resistance. Bor 
as there no longer remained either reason or memory to 
this poor prince, it was but of little consequence to him 
what was commanded in his name, or in whose hands he 
found himself. He no longer, indeed, knew the difference 
between an Armagnac or Burgundian. 

L’lle-Adam proceeded towards the Chatelet with his 
royal prize, for the captain well understood that the 
presence of the monarch, in the midst of the Burgundians, 
would be an indication of the royal approbation of every¬ 
thing that was about to occur. He therefore delivered 
his royal prisoner into the hands of Lyonnet de Bour- 
nonville, recommending him to keep a vigilant but re¬ 
spectful watch over him. 

This politic proceeding being accomplished, he descend¬ 
ed the Hue St. Honore at iBgullop, ana dismounted at the 
door of the Hotel d’Armagnac, from the interior of which 
he heard nothing but cries and blasphemies. On rushing 
up to the staircase, he ran so violently against a man who 
was descending it, that they laid hold of each other to 
prevent themselves from falling. They instantly recog¬ 
nised each other. 

“ Where is the constable ?” said Llle-Adara. 

“ 1 am looking for bim,” replied Perrinet Leclerc. 
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,f My curae on Ferry de Mailly, who has allowed him 
to escape!” exclaimed the captain. 

“ He did not return to his hotel,” cried the other. 

And, like two madmen, they rushed from the house, 
each taking the first street that offered itself to him. 

In the meantime, a frightful carnage was going on. 
Nothing was heard but cries of “ Death! death to the 
Armagnacs! Kill, kill them all!” Large bodies of stu¬ 
dents, of citizens, and butchers, ran through thts streets, 
breaking open the houses of the known partisans of the 
constable, and cutting down those unhappy wretches 
with their swords and axes. Troops of women and chil¬ 
dren followed, despatching with their knives those who 
still breathed. 

The people had appointed Vaux de Bar provost of Paris 
in the place of Duchatel, as soon as they found them¬ 
selves freed from the yoke of the constable. The new 
magistrate, finding the Parisians in such a state of out¬ 
rageous excitement, dared not to oppose them; and ex¬ 
claimed, on witnessing this massacre, “ Go on, my friends, 
in whatever way you please.” In a short time, therefore, 
the butchery became horrible. Some Armagnacs had sought 
refuge in the church of the Priory of St. Eloy, where they 
were discovered by some Burgundians, who proclaimed 
it to their comrades. In vain did the Sire de Vilette, 
Abbot of St. Denis, clothed in his sacerdotal robeB, and 
bearing the sacred host in his hand, appear at the door to 
protect them. Already were the blood-stained axes of 
the throng glittering around his head, and dropping their 
gore on his cope, when the Lord of Chevreuse took him 
under his protection, and led him away. His departure 
was the signal for a general slaughter in the interior of 
the church. Nothing but death-cries were heard, nothing 
seen but the flashing of axes and swords. The dead car¬ 
cases were heaped up in the nave ; and, from under this 
pile of bodies a stream of human blood was flowing, like 
a spring rising from the base of a mountain. L’lle Adam 
who, as he passed, heard these vociferations, urged his 
horse under the gateway, and, on seeing them thus em¬ 
ployed, exclaimed, “Well done! the work goeB bravely 
on ! I have got here some handy butchers! Have you 
seen the constable, my boys P” 

“Not yet!” shouted twenty voices at the same time. 
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“ Death to the constable! Death to the Armagnacs !’’ 
And the massacre was continued. 

L’lle Adam turned his horse’s head, and went in search 
of his enemy elsewhere. 

A scene of the same description was being enacted at 
the tower of the palace. Some hundreds of D’Armignac’s 
adherents had tied there, and endeavoured to defend 
themselves. In the midst of them, holding the crucifix 
aloft, were the Bishops of Coutances, of Bayeux, of Sen¬ 
ile, and of Xaintes. The assault, however, lasted but 
for a moment; the Burgundians scaling the tower, in 
spite of a shower of stones ; and, when once masters of 
the palace, they cut the throats of all whom it contained. 

In the midst of this carnage, a man, covered with per¬ 
spiration, pale, and more breathless than the others, sud¬ 
denly rushed forward, exclaiming:— 

“ The constable! the constable! Is he here P” 

“No,” answered a crowd of Burgundians. 

“ Where is he ?” 

“ No one knows, Master Leclerc. The captain L’lle- 
Adam has proclaimed, that he will give a thousand gold 
crowns to him who will inform him where he is concealed.” 

Perrinet heard no more; for rushing towards one of 
the ladders that was set against the tower, he slipped 
quickly down, and was soon in the street. 

A troop of Genoese bowmen had been surprised close 
to the cloisters of St. Houorc ; and although they had 
surrendered under promise of their lives being spared, 
their throats were cut after they had been disarmed. 
These unhappy wretches were put to death on their 
knees, whilst begging for mercy. There was a scramble 
among the crowd to strike them. Two men, however, 
each with a torch in his hand, satisfied themselves with 
tearing off their helmets and examining them, one after 
the other, leaving the care of killing them to the rest; 
and this search they pursued with the minuteness and 
eagerness of revenge. They met in the midst of the 
crowd, and recognized each other. 

" The constable ?” asked LTle-Adam. 

“ I am looking for him,” replied Perrinet. 

“ Monsieur Leclerc 1” cried a voice at that moment. 

Perrinet turned, and, recognizing him who addressed 
him, 
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“ Well, Thiebert,” he inquired, “ what want you with 

me?” 

“Can you tell me where I may find Captain L’lle- 
Adam ?” 

“ I atn he,” said the captain. 

A man, clothed in a doublet, stained with plaster, 
came forward. 

“Is it true,” he asked, addressing; the captain, “that 
you have promised a thousand gold crowns to,him who 
should deliver up the constable to you ?” 

“ ’Tis true,” replied LTle-Adam. 

“ Tell them out to roe’, then,” continued the mason, 
“ and I will show you where he is concealed.” 

“Hold out your apron,” said I,Tle-Adam; and he 
threw some handfuls of gold into it. “ Tell me now., 
where is he?” 

“ At my house; 1 will lead you there,” answered the 
mason. 

A loud laugh was heard behind them, and L’lle-Adam 
turned to look for Perrinet Leclerc ; but he had disap¬ 
peared. 

“Come quickly,” said the captain; “guide me to the 
place.” 

“ In a moment,” replied Thiebert; “ hold this torch, 
whilst I count the money.” 

L’lle-Adam, trembling with impatience, held the light 
to the mason whilst lie counted the crowns one by one, 
even to the last. There wanted fifty to complete the 
sum. 

“ I have not got enough,” he said. 

L’lle-Adam threw a gold chain, worth six hundred 
crowns, into his apron. Thiebert went on before him. 

But they were preceded by Perrinet Leclerc. 

He had no sooner heard the bloody bargain that 
Thiebert and the captain were making, than he rushed 
onwards, breathless, in the direction of the constable’s 
retreat. He stopped before Thiebert's door; he found 
it fastened; but his poignard performed the same office 
for him that it had done on the Place de la Sorbotfne, and 
the door gave way. 

He heard a noise in the second chamber, and said to 
himself, “ He is there ?” 

“ Is it you, my host ?" asked the constable, in a 
whisper. . 
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“Yes,” replied Leclerc: "but extinguish yonr light; 
it may betray yon.” 

Ana he perceived through the chinks of the door, that 
the constable had followed his advice. 

“ Now open the door.” 

The door partially opened, and Perrmet rushed upon 
the constable, who uttered a cry of pain. The young 
man’s poignard had pierced his right shoulder. 

A deadly struggle then ensued between the two. 

The constable, who, relying on the faith of Thiebert, 
considered himself in security,-was without arms, and 
half naked. In spite of this disadvantage, he would 
easily have strangled Leclerc in his powerful embrace, 
had it not been for his wound, which paralyzed one of his 
arms. Nevertheless, with that which remained unhurt, 
he encircled the young man, squeezed him to his breast, 
and leaning against him with his whole weight and force, 
he let himself fall over upon him, with the hope of frac¬ 
turing his skull upon the pavement, 
pr And in this he would doubtless have succeeded, had not 
Perrinet’s head fallen on the mattrass, which, serving as 
a bed, was spread upon the floor. 

The constable uttered a second cry, for Perrinet, who 
had not let go his dagger, had just buried it in his left 
arm. 

He left his hold of the young man, rose, staggered, and 
fell backwards on a table in the middle of the room ; his 
blood and strength pouring from both wounds. 

Perrinet raised himself, looking for and calling on him, 
when suddenly a third person, with a torch in his hand, 
made his appearance at the door of the apartment, throw¬ 
ing light upon the scene. 

It was LTle-Adam. 

Perrinet again threw himself upon the constable. 

“Stop!” said LTle-Adam; “on your life, stop I” as 
he seized his arm. 

“ Lord de L’le-Adam,” replied Leclerc, “ this man’s life 
belongs to me; the queen has given it. This is her seal; 
so leave him to me.” 

And drawing the parchment from his bosom, he pre¬ 
sented it to the captain. 

The Count d’Armagnac, 'extended on the table, and 
incapable of the slightest resistance, was regarding these 
two men. His wounded arms were bleeding copiously. 
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“It imports not,” observed L’lle-Adam. “I do not 
want his life; so it belongs to yon.” 

“ By your soul ?” cried Leclerc stopping him. 

“ By my soul! But I have a vow to accomplish: let 
me perform it.” 

Leclerc crossed his arms, and looked on. L’lle-Adam 
drew his sword, grasped the extremity of the blade with 
his hand, so that the point extended only about an' inch 
beyond his thumb, and approached the constable. 

He,, perceiving that all was over for him in this world, 
closed his eyes, threw his head back, and betook himself 
to prayer. 

“ Constable,” said L’lle-Adam to him, tearing off the 
shirt that covered his bosom—“ constable, do yon remem¬ 
ber swearing by the Virgin and Christ, that you would 
never, whilst living, bear the red cross of Burgundy ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the constable, “ and I have kept my 
oath, for I am about to die.” 

“ Count d’Armagnac,” replied L’lle-Adam, bending to¬ 
wards him and ploughing up his bosom with the point of 
his sword, so as to trace there a bloody cross—“ thon 
hast lied in thy throat, for thou bearest living the red 
cross of Burgundy. You have violated your oath and I 
have kept mine.” 

The constable replied only by a sigh. LTle-Adam re¬ 
turned his sword to the scabbard. . 

“ I have accomplished what I wanted with you,” said 
he; “now die as a perjurer and a dog. It is your torn, 
Perrinet Leclerc.” 

The constable again opened his eyes, and ejaculated, 
in a dying voice, 

“ Perrinet Leclerc!” 

“ Yes,” said the latter, again throwing himself on the 
unhappy and expiring count; “yes, Perrinet .Leclerc— 
he whom you caused to be lacerated by the blows of your 
soldiers. It appears that each of you has taken an oath; 
<but, for my part, I have taken two. The first, constable, 
was that you should learn, on your death-bed, that it 
was Queen Isabel of Bavaria who wrested Paris from 
you in exchange for the life of the Chevalier de Bourdon; 
that is accomplished, for you know it. The second. 
Count d’Armagnac, is, that you should die on learniftg it; 
and that,” he added, burying his dagger in his heart, 
“ that I have fulfilled as religiously as the first. May 
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God assist him who honestly keeps his word, both in this 
world and in the other.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Thus had Paris, inpregnable to the powerful Dul?e of 
Burgundy and his numerous army, like a capricious co¬ 
quette, opened her gates at night to a simple captain, 
commanding seven hundred lances. The Burgundians, 
with fire in one hand, and sword in the other, had spread 
themselves through the old streets of the royal city, 
quenching the flame by blood and drying up the blood by 
fire. Perrinet Leclerc, the obscure cause of tills grand 
event, after having attained his only object, namely, the 
death of the constable, had returned to the ranks of the 
people, where history will henceforth seek him in vain— 
where his death was as obscure as his birth was un¬ 
known; and whence he issued but for an hour, 
to link to one of the greatest events of the monarchy his 
plebeian name, crowned with the immortality derived 
from a great act of treason. 

In the meantime, the nobles and men-at-arms, who 
wished to obtain a share of this vast prey, and hitherto 
it had been the privilege of loyalty' alone to devour, were 
pouring through all the gates of Paris, like vultures to a 
field of battle. There was first, L’lle-Adam, who having 
come earliest, had taken the lion’s portion; there were 
the Sire de Luxembourg, the brothers Fosseuse, Creve- 
coeur, and Jean de Poix. There were, after these, the 
captains of the garrisons of Picardy and the Isle of 
France; and lastly, there came the peasants of the envi¬ 
rons, who, to leave nothing behind, plundered the coppery 
whilst their masters pillaged the gold. 

Then, when the church-plate was melted down, and 
the state coffers were empty, when neither fringe nor 
golden fleur-de-lis was left on the royal mantle, they cast 
the denuded velvet on the shoulders of the venerable 
Charles, seated him on his half-shattered throne, and 
putting a pen into his baud, laid four letters-patent on 
the table before him.. LTle-Adam and Chatelux were 
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created marshals. Charles de Lens, admiral; and 
Kobert de Maille, grand panetier; and, When he had 
signed, the king imagined that he had reigned. 

The people saw all this through the windows of the 
Louvre. “ Good I” they cried ; “ after having pillaged 
the gold, behold they seize the places. Happily, there 
are more signatures in the king’s hand than there are 
crowns in his coffers. Take, take, gentlemen. But 
Hannotin of Flanders is coming; and should Ue not be 
contented with what you have left him, he will make for 
himself but one portion of all you have divided amongst 
you.” 

However, Hannotin of Flanders (this was the name 
that the Duke of Burgundy sometimes good-humouredly 
gave himself,) was in no haste to come He had not in¬ 
deed seen, without jealousy, one of his captains enter a 
city, at the gates of which he had himself twice thunder¬ 
ed with his sword without being admitted. He received, 
at Montbelliard, the message that announced the unex¬ 
pected news to him; and immediately, instead of con¬ 
tinuing Ms march, had retired to Dijon, one of his capi¬ 
tals. Queen Isabel had, on her part, remained at Troyes, 
trembling yet at the success of her enterprise. The duke 
and her neither saw nor wrote to each other : ceasing 
their communications, like two accomplices in a noctur¬ 
nal murder, who hesitated to meet in the broad light of 
day. 

In the meantime, Paris wag in a feverish and con¬ 
vulsive state. It was rumoured that the queen or the 
duke would not enter the city so long as one Armagnac 
remained in it; and as the Parisians much desired again to 
see them, every day this report, to which the absence of 
both gave some foundation, formed thepretextfor a fresh 
massacre. Every night there was a cry of alaam. The 
populace traversed the city with torches, shouting, now 
that the Armagnacs, were entering by the gate of St. 
Germain, and now, by the gate of the Temple. Groups 
of men, at the head of whom the butchers were distin¬ 
guishable by their long knives‘glittering in their grasp, 
overran Paris, in every direction; stopping when 
some one would shout, “Hallo, here! here is the house 
of an Armagnac.” Their knives then executed justifte on 
the owner, whilst Are consumed his house. It was ne¬ 
cessary indeed, in order to appear with safety, to wear 
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the blue hood and red cross; and the most forward, im¬ 
proving on this, formed a Burgundian association, which 
they called after St. Andre. Each of its members wore 
a coronet of red roses; and many priests entered it, 
either from prudence or principle, and said mass with 
this ornament on their heads. In short, to an eye-wit- 
ness of these scenes, Paris might have appeared to be 
in the intoxication of the fetes of the carnival, had he not 
met so many black places in every street, where houses 
had been burnt—so many places red with blood, where 
men had died. 

Amongst the most determined of those assassins we 
have described, there was one who made himself remark¬ 
able for his utter-want of pity in a massacre, and his skill 
in dealing death. There was no conflagration where he 
had not applied his torch; there was no murder in which 
he had not imbrued his hand. When seen in his red 
hood and jacket of ox-blood colour, his bull’s-hide belt 
encircling bis chest, with a large two-handed sword, the 
pommel of which touched his chin, and the point his feet, 
those who wished to wee an Armagnac properly decapi¬ 
tated had only to follow him: for there was a popular 
proverb, which said, that Master Cappeluche could make 
a head fall before the bonnet had time to perceive it. 

Cappeluche was thus the hero of these bloody scenes. 
Even the butchers acknowledged him as their master, 
and gave way to him. He was the head of every ga¬ 
thering, the soul of every commotion. By one word he 
could arrest the crowd that followed him—by a gesture 
impel them forward. It was a species of magic, to show 
how all obeyed one man. 

Whilst Paris, filled with the noise of these clamours, 
and illumined by the glare of these conflagrations, started 
up nightly, as it were, suddenly from its sleep, the old 
Bastile towered up aloft at its eastern extremity, dark 
and silent. The cries without found no echo there—the 
light of the torches, no reflection. Its bridge was high, 
its portcullis low. During the day, no liring thing ap¬ 
peared upon its walls: the citadel appeared to guard it¬ 
self. But, when any crowd approached nearer than 
seemed agreeable to it, as many cross-bows as there were 
loop-holes might be seen levelled from each story at the 
crowd, it being impossible to distinguish whether they 
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were directed by men or by an engine. The mob would 
then, even were they led by Cappeluche himself, sud¬ 
denly retreat, shaking their heads ; the cross-bows would 
be withdrawn as the assemblage retired ; and the old 
fortress would resume, in a minute after, an air of care¬ 
lessness and good humour; like the porcupine, which, 
when danger is past, smoothes down on its back the 
thousand darts to which it owes the respect paid to it by 
other animals. . 

During the night the same silence and gloom reigned 
there. In vain did Paris light up either its streets or its 
windows: no light appeared behind the grated windows 
of the Bastile, no voice issued from within its walls. 
From time to time, alone, the head of some vigilant sen¬ 
tinel appeared at the windows of the towers which rose, 
from the four corners of the building; as it was from this 
position only that any surprise could have been observed 
which might be in preparation at the foot of the ramparts. 
And this head, when it had once appeared, remained so 
motionless, that it might have been mistaken, in the light 
of the moon, for one of those Gothic masks that architects 
delighted to fix, as fantastic ornaments, over the arches 
of bridges, or the entablatures of cathedrals. 

Nevertheless, onadark night, towards the end of June, 
whilst the sentinels kept watch at the four corners of the 
Bastile, two men ascended the narrow circular staircase 
which led to its platform. The first who appeared on the 
top was a man of from forty-two to forty-five years of 
age. His stature was colossal, and his strength propor¬ 
tionate to bis size. He was clothed in complete armour, 
although, for all offensive weapon, his belt supported, 
where his sword should have hung, only one of those 
long sharp daggers, called poignards of metwp^ His left 
band rested on it, as if from habit; whilst, in nig right, he 
held respectfully one of those velvet bonnets, trimmed 
with fur, for which, in their moments of repose, knights 
exchanged their helmets, the latter sometimes weighing 
from forty to forty-five pounds. His uncovered head, 
therefore, allowed his deep blue eyes to be seen beneath 
their shaggy eyebrows; an aquiline nose, and a com¬ 
plexion embrowned by the sun, imparted to the united 
features of his countenance a character of austerity, 
which a beard an inch long;, cut in a rounded form, and 
p 3 
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ld'ng black haic banging down his cheeks, in no way con* 
tribnted to soften. 

Scarcely had the man whom we have here endeavoured 
to sketch reached the platform, than he turned and ex¬ 
tended his arms towards the opening in the ground 
through which he had ascended; and grasping a plump 
and elegant hand, which was raised to meet his, he as¬ 
sisted another to gain the terrace. This was a young 
man of sixteen or seventeen years of age, clothed entirely 
in velvet aud silk, with fair hair, delicate limbs, and a 
slender figure. He no sooner reached the platform, than, 
as if much fatigued with his short, ascent, he seized his 
companion’s arm, and looked around, as if by habit, for a 
chair on which he might seat himself. But perceiving 
that such an ornament had been superfluous on the plat¬ 
form of a citadel, he formed ins decision, making a kind 
of ring, by linking his hands together, and by this means 
supported himself on the athletic arm of his companion, 
on which he threw at least half the weight that nature 
had destined his legs to carry. And thus he commenced 
a promenade, which he appeared to make more out of 
condescension towards him who accompanied him, than 
from any determination of his own will. 

Some minutes elapsed without either of them uttering 
a single word to disturb the silence of the night, or inter¬ 
rupt the promenade, which the smallness of the platform 
rendered sufficiently confined. The noise of their footsteps 
formed but one sound, so completely was the light tread 
of the boy overlaid by the heavy footfall of the soldier. 
They might easily have been mistaken for a body and its 
shadow, or it might seem that one soul animated them 
both. Suddenly the man-at-arms stopped, with his look 
directed towards Paris, and requested his young com¬ 
panion td do the same. They commanded a view of the 
whole city. 

It was precisely one of those nights of tumult that we 
have endeavoured to describe. At first, they could not 
distinguish from the platform anything but a confused 
mass of houses, extending from the east to the west; 
the roofs of which, in the obscurity, appeared to touch 
each other, like the shields of a troop of soldiers marching 
to the assault. But, suddenly, as a crowd of people 
would take a road parallel fo the line of their vision, the 
light of the torches, illuminating the street throughout 
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its whole length, appeared to cut the city into two por¬ 
tions, und ruddy figures were seen confusedly pressing 
towards it, with cries and laughter. At the first cross¬ 
way that changed its direction, however, the crowd 
would disappear with its lights, hut the noise of tumult 
still remained. Everything again became gloomy; and 
the dull confused sounds that were heard appeared like 
the stilled plaints of the city, whose entrails the civil war 
was lacerating with fire and sword. . 

At this spectacle and noise, the countenance of the 
soldier became more gloomy even than before. Ilia eye¬ 
brows were contracted by a frown; bis left arm was 
extended towards the Louvre; and these words, ad¬ 
dressed to his young companion, could scarcely force 
their way through his teeth, so violently were they held 
together, 

“ Your excellence, behold your city ! Bo you recog¬ 
nise her?” 

The countenance of the young man assumed an expres¬ 
sion of melancholy, of which a moment before it might 
have been deemed incapable. He fixed liis eyes on those 
of his companion, and, after having looked at him a mo¬ 
ment in silence, * 

“ My bra^e Tanueguy,” said he, “ I have often looked 
at it, at the same hour, from the window of the Hotel de 
St. Paul, as I now survey it from the terrace of the Bas- 
tile. Sometimes I have seen it calm, but I do not think 
that I ever saw it happy.” 

Tanneguy started: lie did not expect such an answer 
from the young dauphin. 

ye had interrogated him, thinking that he was address¬ 
ing a boy, and he returned the answer of a man. 

“ Your highness will pardon me,” said Duchatel; “ but 
I thought that, up to this time, you had been more oc¬ 
cupied with your pleasures than with the a Hairs of 
Trance.” 

“ My father," (for the young dauphin, since he was 
saved by Duchatel from the hands of the Burgundians, 
had given him this appellation,) “ this reproach is only 
half deserved. Whilst I saw my two brothers near the 
throne, who are now near the throne of God, it is true 
there was no place in my mind except for pleasures and 
follies,; but, since the Lord has called them to himself, in 
a manner as unexpected as it Was terrible, I have Argot- 
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ten every frivolity, to remember but one thing, which is, 
that, at the death of my much-loved father (whom may 
God preserve !) this beautiful realm of France would have 
no other master than myself.” 

“ Therefore, my young lion,” replied Tanneguy, with 
a visible expression of joy, “you are disposed to defend 
it with claw and tooth, against Henry of England, and 
John of Burgundy.” 

“ Against each of them separately, Tanneguy, or against 
both of them together; as they may prefer.” 

“ Ah, your excellence, God inspires you with these 
words, to comfort the heart of your old friend. This is the 
first time that I have breathed freely for three years. If 
you but knew the doubts that must cloud the heart of 
such a man as me, when the monarchy to which he has 
devoted bis arm, his life, and even perhaps his honour, is 
assailed with blows as severe as that has suffered of 
which yon are now the only hope—if you knew how often 
I have asked myself, whether the time were not come 
when this monarchy was to give way to another, and 
whether it was not rebellion against God to endeavour to 
uphold it when he appeared to abandon it. For—may 
God forgive me if I blaspheme—during thirty years, when¬ 
ever He cast his eyes on your noble race it has been to 
strike in anger, and not to pity it. Yes,” hd continued, 
“ one might well think that it was a fatal sign for a 
dynasty, when its chief was diseased in body and mind 
as is our sire the king; one might well believe that the 
order of things was reversed, when the first vassal of a 
crown was seen to hew down with axe and sword, the 
branches of the royal stem, as did that traitor, John of 
Burgundy, with respect to the noble Duke of Orledbs, 
your uncle; one might well imagine in short, that the 
state was lost, when two noble young gentlemen, like 
your elder brothers, were seen to perish, one after the 
other, by a death so sudden and singular, that, if I were 
not afraid of offending both God and man, I would say 
thl one had no hand in it—that it was the work solely of 
the other. And when to oppose a foreign war, a civil 
war and a popular commotion, there remains only a 
feeble youth like yourself—Oh! your excellence, your 
excellence, the doubt is a natural one, that has so often 
nearly cast down my heart, and yon will pardon ipe 
for it.” 
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The dauphin threw himself on his neck, as he cried— 

“ Tanneguy, every doubt is allowable to him who, like 
you, doubts after having acted—in him who like you, 
thinking that God, in his anger, strikes a dynasty, even to 
its last heir, yet rescues that last heir from the anger of 
God.” 

“And I did not hesitate, my young master, when I saw 
the Burgundians entering the city: 1 ran to you, like a 
mother to her child; for who could save you, except my¬ 
self? Not the king, your father, The queen, Vho was 
at a distance, had not the power; and were she near, 
God forgive her ! would not, perhaps, have had the incli¬ 
nation. Yourself, your excellence—bad you been free to 
fly, had you found the corridors of the Hotel de St. Paul 
deserted, and its door open—when once in the street, you 
would have found yourself more bewildered in this city, 
with its thousand crossways, than the lowest of your 
subjects. You had, therefore, only me. At that moment, 
your excellence, it certainly appeared to me as if God did 
not entirely abandon your noble family, so greatly did I 
find my strength increased. I bore you away, your 
excellence, with as much ease as a bird is carried off in 
the talons of an eagle. Yes, had I then met the Duke of 
Burgundy’s whole army, with himself at their bead, I 
felt as if I could have, overthrown him, and made my 
way through his army, without injury to either o.f us : 
and certainly, at that time, God was with me. But, aiuee 
that, your excellence—since you have been in security, 
behind the impregnable ramparts of the Bastile—when., 
every night, after having contemplated alone, from this 
lofty terrace, the spectacle that we have both witnessed 
this evening—when, after having seen Paris, the royal 
city, a prey to such commotions, the people reigning, and 
royalty obeying—when, with my ears filled with 
clamour, and my eyes hurt with the glare of'conflagra- 
tions, I have descended to your chamber, and observed 
with what calmness you slumbered, whilst a civil war 
was raging throughout your kiugdom, and conflagration 
through your capital, I asked myself if he was worthy of 
the throne, who slept so calmly and heedlessly, whilst 
his kingdom was deprived of repose by so ensanguined 
an agitation.” 

An expression of dissatisfaction flitted, like a cloud, 
across the dauphin’s countenance. 
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“ And bo yon watch my sleep, Tanneguy f” 

“ I prayed, your excellence, by your bedside, for France 
and for your highness.” 

“ And had you not found me this evening to be what 
you desired, what was your intention?” asked the 
dauphin. 

“ I would have conducted your highness to a place of 
safety, and then have thrown myself, alone and unarmed, 
into the midst of the enemy, wherever I encountered 
him; for, as I should have nothing else left me, the 
sooner I died the better.” 

“ Not so! Tanneguy, instead of going alone and un¬ 
armed to meet the enemy, we will go together, and well 
armed. What say you ?” 

“ That God has given you the will, and it is necessary 
he should now grant you the strength.” 

“ But you will be there to sustain me.” 

“ The war we are going to wage, your excellence, is a 
long one—a long and tedious one; though not for me, 
who have lived for thirty years in my cuirass, as you 
have for fifteen in your velvet. You have two enemies 
to contend with, one of whom alone might make a pow¬ 
erful monarch tremble. The sword once drawn, and the 
oriflamme waving outside St. Denis, they must not again 
be sheathed or furled, before, of your two great enemies, 
John of Burgundy, and Henry of England, one be under 
the soil of France, and the other beyond it. To accom¬ 
plish that, there will be some rough encounters. Night- 
watches are cold, and field-days are killing. It is to 
assume the life of a soldier, instead of continuing the 
existence of a prince. It is not a joust at a tournament, 
but long days of combat; it is not a few months of 
skirmishing and rencontres, but years of protracted 
straggles -and bloody battles. Your excellence, think 
•well of it.” 

The young dauphin, without replying to Tanneguy, 
quittted his arm, and went straight up to the man-at- 
arms on guard at one of the little turrets of the Bastile. 
In a moment, the belt that had surrounded the archer’s 
ouiver was girded round the dauphin’s waist; the sol¬ 
dier’s ashen bow was transferred to the prince’s hand, 
and the young man’s voice assumed such a tone of firm¬ 
ness, as no one had previously known in him, when, 
turning towards the astonislied Ductmfcel,, he said to him; 
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“ My father, you will sleep tranquilly, I hope, although 
this should be our son’s first night-watch.” 

Duchatel was about to answer him, when a develop¬ 
ment of the scene that was passing at the foot of the Bas- 
tile changed the current of his thoughts. 

For some moments, the clamours had been drawing 
nearer, and a great light was rising from the Rue de la 
Cerisee. But*yet it was impossible to discover the cause 
of the tumult, or to guess what produced the light; the 
transverse position of the street, and the height of the 
houses, preventing the eye from penetrating to the crowd 
which there congregated. Suddenly, more distinct cries 
were heard, uud a man, half naked, rushed from the Rue 
de la Cerisee into the Grande Rue de St. Antoine, calling 
for help. He was pursued, at a short distance, by some, 
who, on their part, were shouting, “ Death ! death to the 
Armagnac! kill the Armagnac!” 

At the head of those who pursued the nnhappy wretch, 
Master Cappeluche was conspicuous by his great two- 
handed sword, which he carried naked and bloody on bis 
shoulder, and by hia ox-blood jacket and bare legs. And 
yet the fugitive, with the almost-supernatural swiftness 
of fear, was about to escape liis assassins, by turning the 
corner of the Rue St. Antoine, and throwing himself be¬ 
hind the wall of the Tournelles, when his legs got en- 
taugled in the chain which was every eveuing drawn 
across the end of the street. He staggered on a few 
paces further, and fell within an arrow shot of the walls 
of the Bastile. His pursuers, guided by his fall, leaped 
over the chain, or passed beneath it, and ere the unfortu¬ 
nate fugitive could rise, he saw Clappeluche’s sword 
flashing over his head. He knew that all hope was past 
for him, and, falling on his knees, begged mercy, not 
irom men, but from God. • 

From the first moment that the scene we have liere 
described had the Grand Rue St. Autoine for its theatre, 
not one of its particulars had escaped the observation, 
either of Tanneguy or of the dauphin. The latter espe¬ 
cially, less accustomed to such spectacles, took an in¬ 
terest in this that was manifested by sudden motions and 
inarticulate exclamations; insomuch that, when he per¬ 
ceived the Armagnac on the ground, Cappeluche had not 
been more prompt in precipitating himself upon bis vic¬ 
tim than the young prince was in drawing an arrow froth 
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his quiver, and fitting it to the cord of the bow, which 
bent like a fragile reed in his left hand, whilst with the 
right he drew the cord even to his shoulder; and it 
would have been very difficult to decide, great as was the 
difference of the distance, whether the arrow of the 
dauphin or the sword of Cappeluche would first reach its 
destination, when Tauneguy, thrusting out his arm, 
hastily seized the arrow by the middle, and broke it in 
the hands of the royal archer. 

“ What mean you, Tanneguy ? Why do you do this ?” 
said the dauphin, stamping: “ see you not that yonder 
man is about to kill one of ours—that a Burgundian is 
is going to murder an Armagnac ?” 

“ Perish every Armagnac ! your excellence, rather than 
that your highness should stain the iron of one of these 
arrows in the blood of such a man.” 

“ But, Tanneguy 1 Tanneguy ! Ah! look 1” 

At this exclamation of the dauphin, Tanneguy, again 
cast his look towards the Rue St. Antoine. The head of 
the Armagnac was ten paces from his body, and Master 
Cappeluche was quietly allowing the blood to drop from 
his long sword, while he whistled the well known air— 

** Duke of Burgundy 
God keep you happy 

-“Look, Tanneguy !’look!” said the dauphin, crying 
with rage : “ were it not for you—were it not for you— 
but look! look there!” 

“ I see, 1 see,” replied Taneguy. “ But, I again tell 
you, this man could not die by your hand.” 

“ But, God’s blood, who, then, is the man ?” exclaimed 
the prince. 

“ This man, your excellence, is Master Cappeluche, the 
executioner o^the city of Paris,” was the reply. 

The dauphin dropped his arms, and bent his head upon 
his breast. 

“Oh, cousin of Burgundy,” he exclaimed, in a hoarse 
voice, “not for the four most splendid kingdoms in Chris¬ 
tendom, would 1 employ the men and the means that you 
make use of to deprive me of the remnants of mine.” 

In the meantime, one of Cappeluche's followers with 
one hand picked up the dead man’s head by the hair, and 
threw upon it the light of a torch which he carried in the 
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other. The glare fell full upon the features, which were 
not so much distorted by agony but that Tanneguy, from 
the top of the Bastile, could recognise them as those of 
Henry de Marie, the friend of his youth, and one of the 
warmest and most devoted of the Armagnacs. A pro¬ 
found sigh escaped him. 

“ By heaven, Master Cappleuche,” said he who picked 
up the head, as he carried it to the executioner, “ you 
are but a rough fellow, to take off the head of .the first 
chancellor of France, as completely, and with as little 
ceremony, as if it had belonged to the lowest vagabond.” 

The executioner smiled complacently: he also had bis 
flatterers.* 

The same night, two hours before daybreak, a small 
but well-armed and well-mounted troop, issued with 
great precaution from the exterior gate of the Bastile, 
silently took the road to the bridge of Charenton, and 
having crossed it, followed the right bank of the (Seine 
for about eight hours, without exchanging one word, or 
raising one vizor. At about eleven o’clock in the morning, 
it came in sight of a fortified town. 

“ Now, your excellence,” said Tanneguy to the horse¬ 
man who was nearest him, “ you may raise your voice, 
and shout ‘ Saint Charles and France I ’ for there is the 

* Should we be accused of delighting in such details as the above, wc 
might answer, that it is neither our taste noAur fault, but solely the fault 
of history. One extract, taken from “ the Duke of Burgundy,” by M. de 
Barante, will perhaps, prove that we have neither chosen the most dismal 
colours, nor the most hideous pictures of this unhappy period. When 
kings and princes arm the people for eivii wars, when they take human 
weapons to decide tlieir differences and disentangle their interests, the 
fault is not with the weapon that strikes, and the blood that is shed falls 
upon the head that commands the arm that directs the blow. But let us 
return to our quotation. Here it is: 

*« In the courtyard of the prisons, the blood was as deep af» the ancles, 
and they slew in the same manner in the city and in ^fhe streets. The 
unhappy Genoese bowmen were driven from the houses where they had 
sought shelter, and delivered up to the furious populace. Women and 
children were cut in pieces, and a thousand dreadful horrors were com¬ 
mitted on their dead bodies. They made a bloody sling for them, as with 
the constable, and dragged them through the streets.—The bodies of 
Count d’Armagnac, of the Chancellor Robert lc Masson, and Raimond (1c 
la Guerre, were thus drawn through the whole city on a hurdle, and then 
left for three days on the steps of the palace.” 

M. de*Barante must himself have drawn these particulars from Juvenal 
des Ursins, the contemporaneous author with whom our readers have 
become acquainted. * 
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white scarf of the Armagnacs, and you are about to enter 
your faithful town of Melnn.” 

Thus it was that the Dauphin Charles, whom history 
afterwards surnamed the Victorious, passed his first 
night watch, and made his first march of war. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

The political motives which kept the Duke of Burgundy 
at a distance frolh the capital are easily explained. 

From the moment when another, more fortunate than 
himself, had seized on Paris, he had thought of leaving 
him the honour, of which he could not, indeed, deprive 
him, and securing to himself all the advantages that could 
be derived from it. It had not been difficult for him to 
foresee, that the natural reaction which follows such 
political changes, would draw after it numerous murders 
and revengeful assassinations, which his presence in Paris 
could only check, at the cost of his popularity among his 
partisans, whilst his absence spared him all responsibility 
of the bloodshed. Besides, this blood flowed from the 
veins of the ArmagntAs: it was a deep wound, that 
would, for a long time, enfeeble the party opposed to 
him. His enemies fell one after the other, without his 
even taking the trouble to strike them. And, then, when 
he should consider the people fatigued with massacre— 
when he should see that the city had reached that degree 
of lassitude, when the necessity of repose supersedes that 
of vengeance—when the mutilated remnants of the party, 
thus struck, in. the death of its chiefs, might he spared 
without trouble or danger—then would he enter the city, 
as the guardian angel of its walls, extinguishing the fire, 
staunching the blood, and proclaiming peace and amnesty 
to all the world. 

The pretext on which he explained the motives of his 
absence has too close a connexion with the sequel of our 
history for us to withhold it from our readers. 

The young Sire do Qiae, whom we have seen contending, 
with the Sues de UravUie aqd de l'ile-Adam, for the heart 
of Isabel of Bavaria, had, as we have said, accompanied 
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the queen to Troyes. Being charged with several mes¬ 
sages from his royal mistress to the Duke of Burgundy, 
he had remarked at the‘court of that prince, a Mademoi¬ 
selle Catherine de Thian, one of the ladies in the suite of 
the Duchess of Charolais.s Being young, brave, and 
handsome, ho had thought that these three qualities, 
united with the confidence that the •conviction of pos¬ 
sessing them inspired, were sufficient titles, in the 
presence of this noble and beautiful girl. It was, there¬ 
fore, with constantly increasing astonishment he per¬ 
ceived that this homage, although received, was not 
distinguished above that of other young noblemen. The 
first idea that suggested itself to the Siremde Giac was, 
that he had a rival. He followed Mademoiselle de Thian 
like her shadow; lie watched her every motion, he spied 
out all her looks; and finished, in spite of jealousy, by 
remaining convinced that no one was more fortunate or 
more favoured than himself. lie was rich, bore a noble 
name, and thought that the oiler of his hand might, per¬ 
haps, tempt her vanity, since he could pot obtain her 
love. Mademoiselle de Thian’s answer was at once so 
decided and polishe'd, that the Sire de Giac lost all his 
hope, but retained all his love. To think of, without 
being able to comprehend it, was maddening. His sole 
resource was in absence, and he had the resolution to call 
it to his aid. lie received, in consequence, the duke’s 
commands, and returned to the queen. 

Scarcely six weeks had elapsed, when another message 
carried him back to Dijon. Ilia absence had been more 
favourable to him than his presence. The duke received 
him in a more friendly manner, and Mademoiselle de 
Thian with less reserve. He for some time doubted his 
good fortune; but one day, Duke John offered to make 
fresh advances for him to her whom he jpved. Such 
powerful support he knew must smooth down many dif¬ 
ficulties. The Sire de Giac joyfully accepted the offer; 
and, two hours afterwards, a second auswer, as favour¬ 
able as the other had been discouraging", proved that, 
whether Mademoiselle de Thian had reflected on the 
merit of the knight, or the influence of the duke had been 
all powerful, a too prompt credence should never, in such 
a case, he accorded to the first refusal of a woman. 

* The Count de Charolaig, son oft Duke John, had espoused the 
Priueesi MJehelle, daughter v£ Charles Yl. 
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The duke therefore declared that he would not enter 
Paris before the marriage of these young people had been 
celebrated. It was magnificent; the duke insisting on 
defraying all th» expenses. In the morning there were 
tournaments and jousts, where splendid feats of arms 
took place ; the dinner was prolonged by the intro¬ 
duction of entremets, which were at once magnificent 
and ingenious; and, in the evening, a mystery, or 
mytholqgue, wbb represented with great applause, the 
subject of which was, Adam receiving Eve from the 
hands of God. For this purpose, they had brought from 
Paris an eminent poet, whose travelling expenses were 
paid, and who received, moreover, twenty-five golden 
crowns. The A things took place from the 15th to the 
20th of June, 1418. 

At last Duke John imagined that the time was come 
to re-enter Paris. He commissioned the Sire de Giac to 
precede him there, and to announce his arrival. The 
latter only consented to separate himself from his young 
wife, on the duke’s promising to enrol her in the number 
of the queen’s ladies, and to bring her with him to Paris. 
De Giac was also to inform Isabel of Bavaria, on his 
route, that the duke would be at Troyes on the 2nd of 
July, where she could^join him, with her attendants, and 
proceed with him to the capital. 

On the 14th of July, Paris was awoke by the joyous 
sound of its bells. The Duke of Burgundy and the queen 
had reached the gate of St. Antoine; the whole popula¬ 
tion was in the streets; every house they passed, on 
their way to the Hotel de St. Paul, was hung with 
tapestry, as when the host is carried by. Every step was 
covered with flowers, every window crowded with 
women. Six hundred citizens clothed in blue jackets, 
and led by the lord of L’lle-Adam and the Sire de Giac, 
went to meet them, carrying the keys of the city, as if to 
conquerors. The people followed in large bodies, ranged 
under their respective standards, joyfully shouting, 
“ Christmas,” forgetful that they were hungry Jihe even¬ 
ing before, and that they would be hungry again on the 
morrow. 

The procession found the queen, the duke, and their 
suite awaiting them on horseback. Having arrived op¬ 
posite the duke, the citizen who carried the golden keys 
on a silver plate, put his baee to tho ground; and L’lle- 
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Adam, touching them with the point of his naked sword, 
■aid, “ Yonr excellence, here are the keys of yoor city: 
in your absence no one has received them; we waited 
your arrival to deliver them up to you.” 

“ Give them to me, Sire l’lle-Adam,” said the duke, 
“for, in common justice, you have a right to touch them 
first.” 

L’lle-Adam leaped from his horse, and presented them 
respectfully to the duke, who hooked them to his saddle¬ 
bow, in front of his battle-axe. Many people considered 
this action too bold on the part of one who came as a 
peace-maker, and not as an enemy. But such was the 
joy felt by all at seeing the duke and queen again, that 
the enthusiasm was nothing cooled by thi£ incident. 

Another citizen then advanced, and presented two blue 
velvet coats to the duke—one for himself, the other for 
the Count Philip de St. Pol, his nephew.* 

“ Thanks, gentlemen,” said he; “ it is a happy thought 
of you to foresee that I should like to enter your city 
decked in the queen’s colours;” and, doffing his velvet 
mantle, he put on the coat that had been just presented 
to him, and ordered his nephew to do the same. At this 
sight the qieople shouted, “ Burgundy for ever 1” “ The 
queen for ever 1” .. 

The trumpets then sounded, ana the citizens, dividing 
themselves into two bodies, formed a line on either side 
of the queen and the duke, the people following behind. 
As for the Sire de Giac, he had discovered his wife in the 
midst of Madame Isabel’s household, and had quitted the 

g lace that etiquette had assigned him, to take that which 
is impatience dictated. The procession began its 
march. 

Throughout its entire progress, it was received with 
acclamations of hope and joy. Flowers were showered 
from every window, like fragrant siibw, covering the 
pavement under the feet of the queen’s horse. It was an 
intoxicating delirium ; and he would have been thought 
mad who, in the midst of that fete, had said that, in these 
same streets, where so many fresh flowers bloomed, 
where so many joyful Bhouts rent the air, murder had, 
even the night before, shed so much blood, and agony 
uttered bo many screams. 

• The Count de St. Pol was the son of the Duke of Brabant, who wal 
killed at the battle of Agincourt, * 
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The procession reached the Hotel de St. Paul, where 
the king awaited it on the top of the flight of Bteps. The 
queen and duke dismounted, and ascended the stairs, 
when the king and queen embraced. The people uttered 
loud shouts: they thought that all dissensions were 
ended by the royal kiss ; but they forgot that, since the 
time of Judas and Christ, the words treachery and kiss 
are Written with the same letters. 

The duke had knelt down, but the king raised him up, 
saying:— 

“ Cousin of Burgundy, let us forget what has past. 
Great misfortunes have arisen from our disputes; but we 
thank God that we hope, if you will aid us, to apply 
good and sure remedies to them.” 

“ Sire,” replied, the duke, “ what 1 have done has al¬ 
ways been for the advantage of France, aud your majesty’s 
honour; those who have told you otherwise, have been 
more your enemies than mine.” 

As he finished these words, he kissed the hand of the 
king, who re-eutered the Hotel de St. Paul; the queen, 
the duke, and their attendants following him. All who 
were clad in gold entered the palace; the people alone 
remained in the street; aud two guards, placed at the 
door of the hotel, soon again established that barrier of 
steel which separates^rince and people, royalty and ils 
subjects. It did not signify; the populace was too much 
dazzled to perceive that it was the only class to whom 
no word had been addressed—to whom no promise had 
been made. They dispersed, shouting, “ The king, for 
ever 1 Burgundy for ever 1” and it was not till the evening 
they discovered that they were even more hungry than 
on the day before. 

The next day there were, as usual, great assemblages 
of the people. As there was no fete that day, nor pro¬ 
cession to follow,, they proceeded towards the Hotel de 
St. Paul, no longer to shout “ The king, for ever,” “ Bur¬ 
gundy, for ever,” but to demand bread. 

Duke John appeared on the balcony. He said that he 
was deeply engaged in measures to put a stop to the 
famine and misery that desolated Paris; but, he added, 
that this was very difficult to accomplish, on account of 
the depredations and ravages which the Armagnaos had 
committed in the environs of the capital. 

‘'"The people acknowledged the justice of this reasonj 
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bnt demanded that the prisoners who were confined in 
the Bastile should be given up to them; “ for,” they 
said, “ those who are kept in these prisons purchase 
their lives and liberties at the price of gold, and it is we 
who must always pay their ransom.” 

The duke answered these hungry wretches, saying, 
that their wishes should be complied with; and conse¬ 
quently, in lieu of food, a ration of seven prisoners was 
served out to them. They were Messire Enguerrand de 
Marigny, a martyr, descended from a martyr; Messire 
Hector de Chartres, father of tiie Archbishop of Rheims ; 
and Jean Taranne, a rich citizen. History has omitted 
the names of the others.* 

The populace cut their throats, and became » little 
more patient; while the duke, on bjs part,“lost, by this 
massacre, seven enemies, and gained one more day’s re¬ 
pose. It was an advantage in every way. 

The next day there was a fresh assemblage, renewed 
cries, and another ration of prisoners ; but, by this time, 
the multitude had a greater craviiig for bread than thirst 
for blood. To the great astonishment of the four un¬ 
happy prisoners themselves, they conducted them to the 
prison of the Ciuitelet, where they delivered them up to 
the provost. They then proceeded to the Hotel de Bour¬ 
bon, which they pillaged; and,"having found there a 
standard on which was embroidered a dragon, several 
hundreds of them went to exhibit it to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, as a fresh proof of the alliance of the Armaguacs 
with England. Having torn it into shreds, they pa¬ 
raded the streets, dragging the tattered banuer in the 
mud, and vociferating, “Death to the Armagnacsl” 
“ Death to the English!” hut abstained from killing any 
one. 

Nevertheless, the duke perceived that the sedition gra¬ 
dually drew nearer him, as the tide does to the shore; 
and he feared that, after having so long occupied them¬ 
selves with apparent causes, the people might.at last 
apply themselves to real ones. He, therefore, during the 
night, sent for some notable citizens of Paris, who pro¬ 
mised that they would assist him, if he was willing to 
re-establish peace and restore order. Certain of their 


* Juvenal, Euguerraiicl De Momtrclet. 
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3 rt, the duke awaited the next day with more trafi* 
ly. 

On the morrow there was but one cry, for there was 
but one want —“ Food! food!” 

The duke appeared at the balcony, and desired to speak; 
but the vociferations of the crowd drowned his voice. 
He descended to the street, threw himself, unarmed, and 
with bare head, into the midst of the wan and famished 
people, shaking hands with every one, and scattering 
gold by handsful. The populace closed around him, 
stifling him in its folds, pressing him to and fro in its 
waves—the populace, fearful in its lion-like caresses, as 
it is in its tiger’s rage. The duke saw that he was lost, 
if he could juot oppose the moral force of eloquence to 
this fearful physical power. He again attempted to 
speak, but his voice was lost in the uproar. 

At last he succeeded in addressing one who seemed to 
have great influence over the mass; and this man, mount¬ 
ing on a post, cried out, “ Silence 1 The duke desires to 
speak. Listen to him.” 

The obedient crowd was silent. The duke had on a 
velvet doublet embroidered with gold, and wore a valu¬ 
able chain round his neck; this man had only an old red 
hood, a jacket of ox-blood, and bare legs; and yet he 
obtained what the powerful Duke John of Burgundy had 
in vain demanded. 

He was as promptly obeyed in his other orders as in 
the first. When he perceived that silence was established, 
" Make a circle,” said he. The throng retired. The duke 
bit his lips till the blood sprung, and, ashamed of having 
recourse to such m&nceuvres, or to make use of such men, 
remounted the flight of steps, repenting that he had 
descended them. The demagogue followed him; cast 
his eyes over the multitude, to see if it were attentive to 
what was about to be said; and then, turning towards 
the prince, saying, “ Speak now, duke—-they are atten¬ 
tive he laid himself down at his feet, as a dog does at 
those of his master. 

• At this moment, some noblemen of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy’s party appeared from the interior of the hotel, and 
ranged themselves behind him, and after the man in the 
red jacket had uttered an imperious and prolonged hush ! 
commenced, 

“My friends,” said he, i'you ask me for bread, but it 
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is impossible for me to give it yon; there is scarce enough 
to be found for the royal table of the king and qaeen. 
Yon would do mnch better, if, instead of uselessly 
parading the streets of Paris, you went and laid siege 
to Marcoussis and Montlhery, in which are the dau- 
phinois.* Tliere you would find provisions, aud you 
would drive from these towns the king’s enemies, who 
issue and lay waste everything, even to the gate of St. 
Jacques, preventing the people from gathering in their 
harvest.” 

“We ask for nothing better,” cried the crowd, with 
one voice; “ only give ns leaders.” 

“ Sires de Cohen and de Rapes,” said the duke, turning 
half ronnd, and addressing the nobles who were behind 
him, “ do you want an army ? I give it to you.” 

“ Yes, your excellence’,” they replied, advancing. 

“My friends,” said the duke, again addressing the 
people, and presenting to them the noblemen we have 
named, “ will you have these noble lords for your leaders f 
I offer them to you.” 

“ These, or any others, provided they will lead us od,” 
was the reply. 

“Then, gentlemen, to horse!” said the duke; “and 
quickly, too,” he added, in a low voice. 

The duke was about to re-enter the hotel. The man 
who lay at his feet arose, and extended his hand to him ; 
the duke pressed it, as he had done to the others. He 
was under some obligations to this man. 

“ Your name?” he inquired of him. m 

“ Oappelnche,” he replied, respectfully taking off his 
hood with the hand which the duke left at liberty. 

“Your condition?” continued the dnke. 

“Chief executioner of the city of Paris.” 

The dnke let go the hand as if it had been a piece of 
red hot iron, recoiled a step or two, and turned pale. 
The most powerful prince in Christendom had, in the 
presence of all Paris, chosen these steps as a pedestal on 
which to negociate with the common executioner. 

“ Executioner,” said the duke, in a hollow and trem¬ 
bling voice, “ go to the grand Chatelet; you will there 
find something to do.” 

• This was the appellation which, since the death of Count d’Amiif- 
fiac, was given to the adherents of the dauphin. 
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Master Cappeluche obeyed this order as if it were no 
unusual command. 

“ Thank your excellence,” he said : and, on descending: 
the steps, added aloud: “The duke is a noble prince— 
not the least proud—and he loves the poor people.” 

" L’lle-Adam,” said the duke, pointing to Cappeluche, 
who was retiring, “ cause that man to be followed; for 
either my hand or his head must fall.” 

On the same day,, the Lords of Cohan and Rupee, and 
Messire Gaultier Raillard, left Paris, with a great quan¬ 
tity of cauuon and engines proper to carry on a siege. 
More than ten thousand of the boldest exciters of the 
populace voluntarily followed them. The gates of Paris 
were fastened behind them; and, in the evening, chains 
were extended across all the streets, as also above and 
below the river. The corporations of citizens shared the 
watch with the archers on duty ; and this wmh , perhaps, 
the first time, for two months, that a whole night had 
passed without being once disturbed by the cries of mur¬ 
der or of lire. 

In the meantime, Cappeluche, quite proud of the 
squeeze of the hand he had received, and of the message 
with which he was entrusted, pursued his course towards 
the Grand Cluitelet, thinking of the execution which, 
without donbt, would take place to-morrow, and of the 
honourable position in which he should then appear, if, 
as sometimes it happened, the court was present. Who¬ 
ever had met him now, could not have failed to recognize, 
in his look of complacency, that of a man thoroughly 
satisfied with himself; and as he cut the air with his 
right hand, now in this, and now in that direction, it 
would have been easy to divine that lie was mentally 
rehearsing a scene in which he believed he had to play, 
next day, so important a part. 

In this manner he reached the gate of the Grand 
Chatelet, on which he gave a single knock; but the 
promptness with which it was opened proved the porter 
to be sufficiently well aware that' he who knocked thus 
had the right to be speedily admitted. 

As the gaoler was at supper with his family, he invited 
Cappeluche to partake of the repast ; which the latter 
accepted with an air of benevolent protection very natural 
in a man who had just shaken hands with the most power¬ 
ful vassal of the French crown. Having carefully depo* 
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sited his long sword near the door, he took the most 
honourable place at the table. 

“ Master Itichard,” asked C’appeluche, the next mo¬ 
ment, “ who are the principal nobles yon now accommo¬ 
date in your hotel?” 

“ On my faith, messire,” replied Richard, “ 1 have held 
the place but a short time, my predecessor and his. wife 
having been killed when the liurgundians took theChate- 
let. 1 know well enough the number of porringers I send 
down to the prisoners, but am ignorant of the names of 
those who eat my soup.” 

“ And is this number great P" 

“ There are a hundred and twenty.” 

“ Well, Master Richard,” cried Cappeluche, “to-mor¬ 
row there will be but a hundred and nineteen.” 

“ How so ? Is there a new commotion amongst the 
people ?” eagerly asked the gaoler, who feared a renewal 
of the scenes in which his predecessor fell a victim. “ If 
I knew which of them they want, 1 should take care they 
would not have to wait for him.” 

“No, no,” said Cappeluche, “you mistake me. The 
populace is just now on its way towards Marcoussis and 
Montlhery, and so, as you see, iB turning its back on the 
Grand Chatelet. No, it concerns not a tumult, but an 
execution.” 

“ Are you certain of .this ?” demanded the other. 

“ You ask that of me?” cried Cappelacbe, laughing. 

“ Ah, ’tis true 1” observed the gaoler: “ you must have 
received your orders from the provost.” 

“No! I have received the news from a higher quarter 
■—from the Duke of Burgundy,” answered Cappeluche. 

“ From the Duke of Burgundy ?” 

“ Yes,” continued Cappeluche, throwing his chair back 
on its hind legs, and rocking himself with easy careless¬ 
ness—“ yes, from the Duke of Burgundy. He took me 
by the hand, not more than an hour ago, and said,— 
‘ Cappeluche, my good friend, will you oblige me by go¬ 
ing directly to the Prison of the Chatelet, and there await 
my orders?’ ‘Your excellence,’ I answered him, ‘you 
may depend upon me, in life and to death.’ Thus you 
see it is clear that some noble Armagnac will be con¬ 
ducted to the Grove to-morrow, and that the duke, in¬ 
tending to be present, desires the affair to be properly 
despatched, and therefore ha! given the charge of it to 
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me. Had it been otherwise, the order had come from 
the provost, and Gorjn, my assistant, would have ex¬ 
pected it.” 

As he concluded this speech, the knocker was heard 
twice applied to the exterior gate; and the gaoler, hav¬ 
ing requested and obtained permission of Cappeluche to 
take the lamp, left the chamber, which, with the com¬ 
pany, remained in darkness. 

In ten minutes he returned, and, having carefully shut 
the door, he fixed his eye with a singular expression of 
astonishment on his guest, and, without re-seating him¬ 
self, he said:— 

“ Master Cappeluche, you must follow me.” 

“ ’Tis well,” observed Cappeluche, emptying his glass, 
and smacking his tongue with the air of a man who ap¬ 
preciates a friend more fully at the moment of leaving 
him—“ 'Tis well I I know the object.” 

So saying, he rose and followed the gaoler, having first 
repossessed himself of his sword, which he had laid aside 
on entering. 

A few steps in a damp passage conducted them to the 
entrance of a staircase, so narrow that one was forced to 
concede great credit to the architect who had compre¬ 
hended so well the mere accessories that staircases are in 
a state prison. Cappeluche, however, descended with 
the ease of one familiar with the way, whistling the air 
of his favourite ballad, and stopping at every landing; 
exclaiming as the gaoler continued his descent—“ What 
the deuce! it must be some great lord 1” 

In this manner they descended nearly sixty steps, 
where, having stopped, the gaoler opened a door, so low 
that Master Cappeluche, who was of no extraordinary 
stature, had to stoop before entering the cell with which 
it communicated. The door was of solid oak, four inches 
in thickness, and sheeted with plates of iron. He had 
remarked its solidity on entering, and nodded his head 
with a knowing air of approval. The cell was empty. 

Cappelnohe observed this at the first glance, but he 
concluded that the condemned was either under examina¬ 
tion, or under the torture. So, having placed his sword 
in a comer, he disposed himself to await the prisoner’s 
return. 

“ ’Tis here," said the gaoler. 

“ 'Tis well,” replied Cappeluche briefly. 
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Richard proceeded towards the door with the lamp, 
but Cappeluehe requested him to leave it; and as the 
gaoler had no order to leave him without light, he com¬ 
plied. The moment Cappeluehe had the lamp in his hand, 
he commenced an eager search, in which he became so 
absorbed that the sound of the key twice turned in the 
lock, and of the bolts firmly fastened on the outside, were 
unobserved by him. 

lie found, among the straw which served as a bed, 
that which lie had looked for so attentively. It was a 
smooth paving-stone, which had been used as a pillow by 
some prisoner. 

Master Cappeluehe carried the stone to the middle of 
the cell, drew towards it an old wooden stool, on which 
he placed his lamp, and, having taken his sword from the 
corner in which he left it, and wet the stone with a few 
drops of water remaining in the fragment of a pitcher, 
he seated himself on the ground, with the stone between 
his legs, and commenced with great gravity to sharpen 
his weapon thereon. This occupation he continued with¬ 
out other intermission than occasionally trying with his 
thumb the edge of the blade, which had suffered some¬ 
what in its late constant services, and then resumed his 
work with fresh ardour. 

He was so completely absorbed in this interesting task, 
that lie did not perceive the door opened and shut, and 
the entrance of a man, who slowly approached, and stood 
gazing on him in mute astonishment. The latter at last 
broke silence. 

“ Truly,” said he, “ Master Cappeluehe, you are very 
singularly employed.” 

“ Ah! ’tis you Gorju,” said Cappeluehe, raising his 
eyes, and turning them again rapidly to the stone, which 
engrossed all his attention. “ \Vhat did you say?” 

“ 1 say that you are a famous good fellow,” answered 
Gorju, “ to busy yourself with these particulars.” 

“ What would you, child t" observed Cappeluehe; 
“ nothing is well done that our self-esteem goes not with ; 
and ’tis as necessary in our profession as in any other. 
This sword, hacked like a saw as it was, it might still do 
good service in a mob; for there, provided it kills, ’tis 
little matter should it have to be twice applied. But as 
the work it has to execute in the morning cannot be COm- 
Ci .1 ♦ 
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pared with what it has been employed in for the last 
month, I cannot be too careful to have it perform it 
honourably and well.” 

Gorju had passed from astonishment to stupefaction, as 
he gazed at, without answering, his master, who appa¬ 
rently gave greater attention to his work as it drew to¬ 
wards its conclusion. He, however, again paused for a 
moment, and raised his eyes towards his assistant. 

“Yon know not, then,” said he, “that there is an 
execution to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Gorju, “I know there is.” 

“ Well, then,” cried the other, as he resumed his task, 
“ What is it that astonishes you so much ?” 

“You know not, then,” asked Gorju, in his turn— 
“ you know not, then, the name of him who is to be exe¬ 
cuted ?’ 

“ No,” replied Cappelucbe, continuing in his work: 
“’tisaotmy business; unless, indeed, it be the name of 
a hunchback. In that case, the difficulty would require 
my previous knowledge of it, that it might be properly 
overcome.” 

“ No, master,” observed Gorju: “ he who has to suffer 
has as straight a neck as you or me; and I am very glad 
of it, as my hand is not yet quite so expert as yours.” 

“ What say you there P” ejaculated Cappeluche. 

“ I say, that, as I have been appointed executioner 
only this evening, it would have been unfortunate for me 
to have fallen the first time on a-■” 

“You executioner!” cried Cappeluche, interrupting 
Mm, and letting fall his sword. 

“ Oh, yes, certainly. ’Tis but half an hour since the 
provost sent for me, and handed me this patent.” 

So saying, Gorju drew a parchment from his doublet, 
and presented it to Cappelucbe; who, although unable to 
read, recognised thereon the arms'of France and the seal 
of the provostry; and comparing it in his remembrance 
with his own, he saw at once that itwas exactly similar. 

“ Oh!” cried he, with the air of a humbled man, “ to 
put such an affront on me, on the eve of a public execu¬ 
tion !” 

“ But it is impossible that it could be you. Master 
Cappeluche,” observed Gorju. 

“ And how so P” 
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“ Because you surely could not execute yourself; that 
would indeed be something new,” was the reply. 

Master C'appeluche began to comprehend. He turned 
his look with astonishment on his assistant; and his hair 
began to rise on his forehead, from which the perspiration 
broke suddenly, and rolled in large drops down his 
sunken cheeks. 

“ Ho then !” he gasped, “ it is me 1” 

“ Yes, master,” answered Gorju. 

“ And is it you ?” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“ Who has given this order?” 

“ The Duke of Burgundy.” 

“Impossible!” cried Cappaluehe; “it is but an hour 
since he took my hand.” 

“Just so, truly,” observed Gorju, “and now he takes 
your head.” 

C'appeluche rose slowly, his legs staggering like those, 
of a drunken man, and went straight to the door, the 
lock of which he took in his large bony hands, and shook 
with so much force, that the fastenings would hare started 
had they been less solid. 

Gorju followed him with his eyes, with all the expres¬ 
sion of interest of which his harsh and swarthy counte¬ 
nance was susceptible. 

When C'appeluche perceived the futility of his efforts, 
he returned, and seated himself where Gorju had found 
him, picked up his sword, and laying it across the stone, 
proceeded to give him the finishing touch. 

“ Still!” exclaimed Gorju, with renewed astonish¬ 
ment, 

“ If it be on me it must do duty,” replied Cappeluche, 
in a hollow tone, “ that is an additional reason it should 
do it well.” At this moment, Vaux de Bar, the provost 
of Paris, entered, accompanied by a priest, and proceeded 
formally to interrogate the condemned executioner, who 
avowed the perpetration of eighty-six murders, besides 
those committed in his legal functions. About a third of 
these had been on women and children. 

In an hour afterwards, the provost departed, leaving 
with Cappeluche the priest, and the newly-created execu¬ 
tioner. 

At an early hour on the following morning, crowds of 

people blocked up the Grand R«e St. Denis, the Rue aux 
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Feves, and the Place du Pilori. Every window presented 
an array of curious (aces. The great slaughter-house, 
close by the-Ohatelot, and the wall which enclosed 
the Cemetery of the Iloly Innocents, appeared in danger 
of falling under the weight of the anxious spectators 
who thronged them. The hour fixed for the execution 
was seven o’clock. 

At half-past six, an undulating movement, an electric 
vibration, and a loud clamour which arose from the 
crowd near the Clnitelet, announced to those in the Place 
du Pilori that the condemned had left the prison, and was 
approaching. He had obtained from Gorju, on whom 
depended that last favour, the exemption from being 
conducted ou an ass’s back, or drawn in the customary 
cart, and walking with a firm step between the priest 
and his late assistant, he saluted from time to time such 
of his acquaintance as he recognised in the crowd. 

• Having thus reached the centre of the Place du Pilori, 
they were admitted into a small circle, of about twenty 
feet iu diameter, tormed there by a company of archers, 
and in the middle of which was placed a large block and 
a heap of sand. On Cappeluche and his companion en¬ 
tering, the circle was again formed, by the spectators 
closing their ranks. Beyond, benches and chairs were 
arranged for the accommodation of such as were too far 
distant to see over the heads of tho@e before them ; and 
each took his place in a vast amphitheatre, of which the 
roofs of the surrounding houses formed the most elevated 
seats. The whole scene presented to the mind the idea 
of a huge vessel, filled with human heads, piled one upon 
another. 

Cappeluche walked straight to the block, and satisfied 
himself of its weight and steadiness: he then drew it a 
little nearer to the heap of sand, and again examined the 
edge of the sword. This done, he threw himself on his 
knees, and prayed in a low tone, the priest causing him 
to kiss a crucifix, Gorju stood close by, leaning On bis 
long weapon. The first stroke of seven o’clock was 
heard.’ Cappeluche rose, arid asked pardon aloud from 
God, and laid his head on the block. 

Not a breath was audible—not a movement ruffled the 
stillness of that immense crowd. Each seemed rivetted to 
his place. The eyes of all alone seemed animated. 

The sword of Gorju appeared, like a flash of lightning, 
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for an instant in the air. The last stroke of the clock ex¬ 
pired as the weapon fell, and the head of the miserable 
man was biting the bloody sand in which it rolled. 

His body recoiled in the opposite direction, appearing 
hideously to drag itself for a moment on the hands and 
knees, the blood spirting from the several arteries like 
water from a jet. 

The crowd uttered a loud cry—it was the long sup¬ 
pressed breath of a hundred thousand spectators. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

The political anticipations of the Dnkeof Burgundy were 
realized. The city of Paris was weary of the agitations 
that had disturbed it so long; and attributed the cessa¬ 
tion of these evils, that came to a natural termination, to 
the presence of the duke, and the severity that he had dis¬ 
played, but more especially to theexecution ofCappeluche, 
that ardent exciter of the populace. Immediately alter 
his death, order was re-established : and every voice cele¬ 
brated the praises of the Duke of Burgundy, when afresh 
scourge fell upon the yet bleeding city. It was the 
plague, that gaunt and haggard sister of civil war. 

A frightful epidemic made its appearance. Famine, 
misery, the dead, left forgotten or neglected in the streets, 
political passions, which inflame the blood, were the in¬ 
fernal voices that had summoned it. The people, who 
began to cool, and who were frightened at their own ex¬ 
cesses, imagined they saw the hand of God in this fresh 
scourge; and a singular fever seized upon them. ^ Instead 
of endeavouring to prevent the malady, or of awaiting it 
in their own houses, the entire population spread itself 
through the streets: men ran about like lunatics, ex¬ 
claiming that the flames of hell were burning them, and 
cutting paths for themselves through the crowd, which 
opened, trembling, before them ; some cast themselves 
into the wells, others into the river. A second time the 
graves were insufficient for the dead, and the priests for 
the dying. Those attacked by the first symptoms of the 
disease stopped old men in the. streets, and obliged them 
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to listen to their confessions. The nobles were not more 
secure from the attacks of this epidemic than the poor: 
the Prince of Orange, and the lord of Poix fell before it. 

■—One of the brothers Fosseuse, going to pay his court to 
the duke, felt the first attacks of the disease at the bottom 
of the stairs of the Hotel de Ft. Paul: he endeavoured to 
proceed, but had scarcely mounted six steps before he 
stopped, as pale as death, his hair bristling, anchhis knees 
trembling. lie had only time to fold his arms on his 
breast, saying, “ Lord have mercy on me I" and fell dead. 
The Duke of Brittany, and the Dukes of Anjou and 
Aleucon retired to forbeil; and the Hire de Giac and his 
wife to the Chateau of Oreil, which the Duke of Burgundy 
presented to them. 

From time to time, the duke or the queen appeared be¬ 
hind the windows of the Hotel de sit. Paul, like shadows, 
and cast their eyes over this scence of desolation. But 
they could do nothing; and kept themselves shut up in 
the palace. As for the king, it was said that he had re¬ 
lapsed into one of his fits of madness. During this time, 
Henry of England, at the head of a powerful army, had 
laid siege to ltouen, which city had uttered a loud cry of 
distress, that was lost in the clamors of Paris, ere it could 
reach the Duke of Burgundy: and yet it was the cry of 
an entire city. The inhabitants of Rouen, although 
abandoned, had nevertheless closed their gates, and 
sworn to defend themselves to the last extremity. 

On their part, the dauphinois, led by the indefatigable 
Tanneguy; by the Marshal de Rieux, and by Barbazan— 
surname! the Knight without Reproach—after having 
gained possession of the city of TourH, which was de¬ 
fended for the duke by Guillaume de Rommenel and 
Charles Labbi, had pushed their reconuoitering parties 
even to the gates of Paris. 

Duke John had, therefore, on his left, the dauphinois, 
the enemies of Burgundy ; on his right, the English, the 
enemies of France; and, in his front and rear, the plague, 
the enemy of all. 

In this extremity, he thought of treating with the 
dauphin ; of leaving to the king, the queen, and himself 
the responsibility of safely guarding Paris; and of march¬ 
ing himself to carry * i'-»our to Ron on. 

In consequence, the articles of peace, that had been 
drawn up some time before' at Bray and Montereau, were 
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Signed anew by the queen and the Duke of Burgundy. 
On the 17th of September they were proclaimed with the 
sound of the trumpets in the streets of Paris; and the 
Duke of Brittany, the bearer of the treaty, was com¬ 
missioned to submit them to the dauphin’s appro¬ 
bation ; at the same time, to dispose him to a recon¬ 
ciliation, he conveyed to him his young wife,* who 
had remained at Paris, and had been treated by the 
queen and the duke with the highest consideration. 

The Duke of Brittany found the dauphin at Tours, and 
obtained an audience. When he was introduced into his 
presence, the dauphin had at his right hand the young 
Duke d’Armagnac, who had arrived the evening before 
from Guieuue to demand justice for his father’s death, and 
to whom justice had been loudly promised ; at his left 
Tanneguy Dnchiltel, the declared enemy of the Duke of 
Burgundy; and, behind him, the president Bouvet, Bar- 
bazan, and Charles Labbe, who had just passed over from 
the Duke of Burgundy’s party to his own : all men de¬ 
sirous of war; since they had high expectations under the 
dauphin, and everything to fear from Duke John. 

Although at the Drat glance, the Duke of Brittany 
judged truly what would be the result of the npgo- 
ciation, lie knelt, and presented the treaty to the Duke 
of Touraine, who took it, and, without unsealing it, 
said, as he raised him—“ Cousin, I know its import: 
* they recal me to. Paris. Is it not so? They offer me 
peace, if I will return. My cousin, I will not make 
peace with assassins—I will not enter a city still 
bathed in tears and blood. Ilia excellence the- duke has 
caused the evil, let him also cure it. As for me, I have 
not committed the crime, and will not offer myself in ex¬ 
piation of it.” 

The Duke of Brittany attempted to persist, but all im¬ 
portunity was useless, and he .returned to Paris,-carrying 
the dauphin’srefusal to the Duke of Burgundy. lie found 
the latter about to enter the council chamber, where an 
envoy from the city of Rouen was to be heard. The 
duke listened with attention to the answer brought by 
his ambassador, and when he had heard it, he let his head 
fall upon his bosom, and reflected profoundly some minutes. 
“ It is he who will have compelled me to this,” he then 

* Marie d’AnJou, daughter of ton is, King of Sicily. 
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suddenly exclaimed, and entered the king’s council 
chamber. 

The explanation of the Duke of Burgundy’s thoughts is 
easily given. ' 

The duke was the greatest vassal of the French crown, 
and the most powerful prince in Christendom. He was 
adored by the Parisians. For three months he had 
governed in the king’s name; and the prolonged malady 
of that unhappy prince did not permit even those who 
most wished, to hope that he could live long. In case of 
the king’s death, from the kind of regency held by the 
duke, there was but one step to royalty. The dauphinois 
possessed only Maine and Anjou; the cessation of 
Guienne and Normandy to the kiDg of England, made him 
an ally and support. The two Burgundies, Flanders, and 
Artois, which he held in his own right, and which he 
would re-unite to the crown, would idemnify it for that 
loss; and lastly, the example of Hugh Capet was not so 
distant, that it could not be renewed. And since the 
dauphin, by refusing all alliance, had desired war, he 
could not complain of others, when the consequences of 
his refusal recoiled upon himself. 

Under these circumstances, the policy of the Duke of 
Burgundy was as simple as it was easy. To let the 
siege of Rouen be slowly dragged on ; to open negotia¬ 
tions with Ilenry of England; and so to prepare everything 
in concert with him, that, on the death of Charles VI., all 
power being previously concentrated in his hands, he 
should only have to add to the regal power with which he 
was already invested, the title of king, which he could 
not till then assume. 

The moment could not possibly be more favourable 
for putting this great plan into execution. The king, 
disordered in mind as he was, could not assist at the 
council, and had not even been informed of its convoca¬ 
tion. The duke was therefore at liberty to give to the 
envoy of Rouen what he considered the most advantage¬ 
ous answer, not indeed for France, but for his own par¬ 
ticular interests. 

With these sentiments, which the refasal of the dauphin, 
just received, had strengthened, he entered the council 
chamber, and seated himself on Charles’s throne, as if to 
rehearse a character, which he one day hoped to play. 
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The council had waited for him, and the envoy waa 
immediately introdnced. 

He irai an aged priest, with white hair; and he had 
journeyed from Rouen with his feet bare, and a staff in 
his hand, as was fitting in a man who came to demand 
succour. He advanced into the middle of the chamber, 
and after having bowed to the Duke of Burgundy, was 
about to explain the object of his mission, when a great 
noise was heard at a little door hung with tapestry, which 
led to the king’s apartment. Every one turned towards 
it, and, to their great surprise, the tapestry was raised, 
and, liberating himself from the hands of his keepers, who 
endeavoured to hold him back. King Charles was seen 
unexpectedly to advance, in his turn, into the middle of 
the chamber, his eyes sparkling with rage, and his dress 
in disorder, and to walk straight to the throne on which 
Duke John of ^Burgundy had prematurely seated him¬ 
self. 

This unlooked-for apparition struck every one with a 
vagne feeling of fear and respect. The Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, more especially gazed at him advancing, raising 
himself, as if obliged by a supernatural force, in propor¬ 
tion as the king approached; and when the latter put his 
foot on the lowest step of the throne to mount it, the 
duke, on the other side mechanically placed his foot on 
the highest to descend it. 

Every one looked in silence at this singular game of 
cross-purposes. 

“Yes, I comprehend, my lords,” said the king, “you 
have been told that I was mad—perhaps, even, that I 
was dead.” And he began to laugh wildly.—“ No, no, 
my lords,” he continued, “ I was only a prisoner. But 
I had heard that an important council was being held in 
my absence, and I wished to attend it. My'cousin of 
Burgundy, I hope it is with pleasure you perceive that 
my condition, of which no doubt the danger was exag¬ 
gerated to you, yet allows me to preside over the affairs 
of the kingdom.” Then, turning to the priest—“ Speak, 
my father,” said he: “ the King of France listens to yon.” 
And he seated himself on the throne. 

The priest knelt before the king, which he had not done 
before the Duke of Burgundy, and commenced in that 
posture, 

& 
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“Sire,” said he, the English, your enemies and oufSj 
have laid siege to the city of Rouen.” 

The king started. 

“ The English in the heart of the kingdom, and the 
king to know nothing of it!” he exclaimed. “ The Eng¬ 
lish before ltouen!—Rouen ! a French city under Clovis, 
the ancestor of ail the kings of France—which was lost, 
only to be recovered by Philip Augustus! Rouen, roy 
city!—one of the six gems of my diadem!—Oh! treason, 
treason!” he muttered iu a low voice. 

The priest, perceiving that the king had ceased to 
speak, continued : 

“ Most excellent prince and lord, I am directed'by the 
inhabitants of Rouen, to raise to you, sire, and against 
you, Duke of Rurgundy, who hold the government of the 
king and of the realm, their great outcry, which is the 
expression of what they suffer from .the English. And 
they thus inform and apprise you, by me, that if, 
through want of your assistance, they must become sub¬ 
jects of the King of England, you will not have in the 
whole world worse enemies than themselves ; and that, 
if they can, they will destroy you and your race.” 

“My father,” said the king, rising, “ you have fulfilled 
your mission, and have recalled me to mine. Return to 
the brave inhabitants of the city of Rouen; tell them to 
hold out yet a little, and 1 will save them, either by ne- 
gociation or succour: should I be obliged, to obtain 
peace, to give iny daughter Catherine to the King of 
England; or should I be obliged to march in person 
agamst him, rallying around me all the nobility of the 
realm.” 

“Sire,” replfed the priest, bowing, “I thank you for 
your good will, and pray God that it may be changed by 
no other opposing inclination. But, sire, whether for 
peace or War, you must, decide quickly ; for many thou¬ 
sands of our inhabitants have already died of famine, and 
for two months we have lived on flesh that God has not 
intended for human food. Twelve thousand of our poor, 
men, women, and children, have been turned without 
our walls, and support themselves in .ditches, on roots 
and stagnant water: insomuch, that, when an unfortu¬ 
nate mother brings forth, compassionate mortals mnst 
draw up, with cords and baskets, the little new-bom 
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infants, to have them baptized, and then restore them to 
their mothers, that they may at least die Christians.” 

The king heaved a sigh, and turned towards the Duke 
of Burgundy. 

“You hear,” said he, casting a glance of indescribable 
reproach upon him. “ It is not surprising that I, the 
king, should be in such a wo-begone state of body and 
mind, when so many unhappy wretches, who believe 
that their misfortunes proceed from me, raise such a con¬ 
cert to the throne of God, as would make the angel of 
mercy recoil. Go, my father,” he continued, turning 
towards the priest, “return to your unhappy city, to 
which I would willingly send my own food : tell it that 
not in a mouth, uor in a week, nor on to-morrow, but 
this very day, this very hour, ambassadors shall depart 
for Pont-de-l’Arche, to treat of peace ; and that I myself, 
the king, will proceed to St. Denis, to seize with my own 
hand the oriflamme, and prepare myself for war. 

“ Monsieur the premier president,” he added turning 
towards Philip de Morvilliers, and successively towards 
those he addressed, “ Messire Regnault de Folville, Meg- 
sire Guillaume de Champ-Divers, Messire Tierry-le-Koi, 
you will depart this evening, entrusted with full powers 
to treat of peace with Henry of Lancaster, king of Eng¬ 
land ; and you, my cousin, you will give order* that we 
may betake ourselves to St. Denis; we shall depart in¬ 
stantly.” 

With these words, the king arose, and all followed 
hiB example. The aged priest advanced towards him, 
and kissed his hand. 

“ Sire,” he said, “ may God repay you the good you 
are about to do; to-morrow, eighty thousand persons 
will bless your name.” 

“ Let them pray for me, and for France, my father,” 
replied the king ; “ for we both need it much." 

At these words the council separated ; and two hours 
afterwards the king, with his own hands, took down the 
oriflamme from the old walls of St. Denis, and demanded 
of the duke a knight of renown and bravery, to whom 
he might entrust it. The duka*pointed out one to him. 

“ Your name ?” asked the king, on presenting the 
sacred banner to him. 

“ The Sire de Montmort,” replied the knight. 
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The king tried to remember to what great memorial 
and to what noble stem this name was attached. 

Aftera moment, he delivered the oriflamme to him with 
a sigh. It was the first time that the royal banner had 
been confided to a nobleman of so mean a family. 

The king, without returning to l’aris, sent his instruc¬ 
tions to his ambassadors. One of them, the Cardinal des 
Ursine, received a portrait of the Princess Catherine, 
which he was to exhibit to the King of England. 

On the evening of the 29th of October, 141H, the whole 
court went to sleep at I'ontoise, where it was to await 
the result of the negociations of Pont-de-l’Arche, and a 
command was issued for all the knights to assemble there, 
with their war equipages, squires, and men-at-arms. 

The Sire de Giac was one of the first who answered 
this call. Although he still adored his wife, yet at the 
cry of distress, uttered by his king in the name of France, 
he left everything behind—his beautiful Catheriue, with 
her infantine caresses ; his Chateau of Creil, where every 
chamber reminded him of happiness ; those alleys, where 
the delighted footsteps cast aside the yellow leaves, 
driven from the trees by the first winds of autumn, and 
whose melancholy rustle accords so well with the vague 
reveries of a young and happy love. 

The duke received him as a friend; and on the same 
day invited several young noblemen to dinner, to cele¬ 
brate his arrival. In the evening, there was a reception 
and play at the duke’s apartments. The Sire de Giac 
was the hero of the evening, as he had been of the day; 
every one inquiring of him about fhe fair Catherine, who 
had left more than one memorial in the hearts of the 
young nobles. 

The duke appeared to be pre-occupied, but his radiant 
brow announced that it was with a joyful thought. 

De Giac,' to escape the compliments of some, and the 

S leasantries of others, and, more than all, to avoid the 
eat of the apartment where they were engaged in play, 
was walking with his friend, the Sire de Graville, in the 
first room leading to the duke’s suite of apartments. As 
he had only been installed there the evening before, the 
service of pages, valets, and squires, was as yet so badly 
organized, that a peasant had made his way into this first 
apartment, without being conducted by any one, and 
addressing himself to the Siro de Giac, desired to know 
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how he coaid deliver a letter to the Duke of Burgundy 
himself. 

“ From whom ?” asked De Giac. 

The peasant appeared embarrassed, and repeated his 
question. 

“ Listen,” said De Giac: “ there are but two methods: 
the first is, to pass with me through these rooms, filled 
with rich knights and noble ladies, amongst whom such 
a clown as yon would appear a singular blot. The second 
is to bring the duke here, which he would never pardon, 
if, as 1 fear, the letter you bear was not worth his 
perusal.” v.. 

“ How, then, must 1 do, your excellence ?” asked the 
clown. 

“You must give me the letter, and wait' for the 
answer.” And before the peasant could prevent him, he 
had taken the letter from his fingers, and was proceeding, 
still leaning on Graville’s arm, towards the furtherest 
chamber. 

“ On my faith !” cried the latter, “ by the way in which 
the missive is folded, and by the delicacy and perfume of 
the vellum on which it is written, it has to me mightily 
the air of a love-letter.” 

De Giac smiled, and mechanically cast his eyes on the 
letter. lie stopped as if struck by thunder. He had 
recognized, on the seal that closed it, the impression of 
a ring which his wife wore before her marriage, and of 
which lie had often, without success, asked her for the 
explanation: it was a single star, in the midst of a 
cloudy sky, with this motto—“ The same." 

“ What is the matter with you ?” asked De Graville, 
on seeing him turn pale. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied De Giac, immediately re¬ 
covering himself, and wiping his forehead, on which a 
cold perspiration began to break—“ nothing but a giddi¬ 
ness. Come, let us carry this letter to tlie duke.” And he 
dragged Graville along so rapidly, that he thought his 
friend had suddenly become mad. 

The duke was at $he further end of the apartment, 
with his back towards the chimney, in which a fierce fire 
was burning. De Giac presented to him the letter, telling 
him that a man was waiting for an answer to it. 

The duke unsealed it. At the first words he read, a 
slight expression ofsurpriseflitted.acrosshis countenance; 
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but, thanks to the command he held over himself, it im¬ 
mediately disappeared. De Giac stood before him, and 
fixed his piercing eye on the duke’s passionless face. 
When the latter had finished its perusal, he mechanically 
rolled the letter np between his fingers, and cast it be¬ 
hind him into the fire. 

De Giac would willingly have plunged his hand among 
the flaming brands, to recover that letter, but he restrained 
himself. 

“And the answer?" he’ asked, in a voice of which he 
could not entirely conceal his emotion. 

A rapid and searching glance shot from the blue eyes of 
Duke John, which De Giac appeared to throw back upon 
him like the reflection from a mirror. “ The answer,” he 
coolly observed : “ Graville, go and inform the man that 
I will carry it myself.” 

As he pronounced these words he took De Giac’s arm, 
as if to lean upon it, but, in reality, to prevent him fol¬ 
lowing bis friend. 

All De Giac’s blood retreated to his heart, and buzzed 
in his ears, when he felt the duke’s arm in bis own. He 
saw no more, he heard nothing. He was seized with an 
unconquerable desire of stabbing the duke in the midst 
of that gay and brilliant assembly, but his poignard 
seemed to adhere to its scabbard. Everything turned 
round him: he no longer felt the floor beneath his feet; 
he was in a circle of fire; and when the duke, on De 
Graville’s return, suddenly left his arm, he fell on a seat 
close by, as if he had been struck by lightning. 

When he recovered his senses, lie cast his eyes over 
that assembly, that careless and glittering throng, which 
prolonged the joyous night, without suspecting that 
among them was a^ man who enclosed all hell in his 
bosom. The duke was no longer there. 

De Giac arose with one bound, as if a spring had been 
placed beneath his feet: he hurried from room to room 
like a madman, with haggard eyes, and perspiration on 
his brow, inquiring for the duke. 

Everybody had seen him go out. 

He descended to the outer gate. A man enveloped in a 
cloak had just issued forth, and mounted. De Giac heard 
his horse’s gallop at the end of the street; he saw the 
sparks of fire struck from beneath his feet. “It is the 
dnke,” he cried, as he rushed towards the stables. 
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“ RalfF!” he shouted on entering them: “here, my 
Ralff!” Among the horses that were there, one alone 
neighed, raised his head, and endeavoured to break the 
band that confined him to the rack. 

It was a handsome Spauish horse, of a dun colour, of 
pure blood, and with a flowing mane and tail; its veins 
crossing on its thighs, like a network of cords. 

“Come, Ralff,” said Giac, cutting with his poignard 
the band that confined him, when the steed, joyous and 
free, bounded like a young deer. 

De Giac, stamping his foot, uttered an oath; and the 
horse, frightened at the passionate tone of his master’s 
voice, bent on its legs before him. 

De Giac cast the saddle on it, fastened thp bridle, and, 
by the assistance of the mane, threw himself on its back. 
“ Forward, Ralff, forward !” he cried, as he plunged his 
spurs into its flanks; and the horse went off like light¬ 
ning. 

" Forward, Ralff, forward 1 we must overtake Mm,” 
said De Giac, speaking to his steed, as if it could under¬ 
stand him. “Faster, faster, my Ralf!” and Ralff de¬ 
voured the road, only touching the earth by bounds, the 
foam flying from his nostrils, and the fire darting from his 
eyes. 

“Oh, Catherine, Catherine! with mouth so pure, with 
eyes so soft, and voice so candid, and yet so much 
treachery in your heart! The body of an angel, and the 
soul of a demon! This very morning she bade me adieu 
with kisses and caresses ; passing her fair hand through 
your mane, clapping your neck, and saying, ‘ Ralff, my 
Ralff, bring me back quickly my well-beloved.’ Mockery ! 
—Quicker, quicker, Ralff!” and he struck his horse with 
his clenched fist on the spot which Catherine’s hand 
had caressed. Ralff was covered with perspiThtion. 

“ Catherine 1 the well-beloved is coming, and it is Ralff 
who bringg him to you ! Oh 1 if it be really so—if it be 
true that you deceive me—oh, revenge! it will require 
time to find one worthy of you both. Ralff, faster 1 
faster 1” and he tore his horse’s flanks with his spurs, till 
it neighed with pain. 

The neighing of another horse responded to his. In a 
short time De Giac perceived a horseman before him, 
proceeding at a gallop. Ralff passed by horse and rider 
with a single hound, as the eagle, with one stroke of her 
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wing, leaves the vulture behind. De Giac recognised the 
duke; the duke thought some fantastic apparition had 
passed him. 

The duke was, therefore, really going to the Chateau 
de Creil. 

The duke continued his course. In a few seconds the 
horse and horseman which passed him had disappeared. 
Besides, this apparition could not long engage hi* atten¬ 
tion, entirely occupied with thoughts of love. He was 
going to repose himself for a short time, at a distance 
from his political and warlike combats. Adieu, then, to 
all fatigue of body, and to every vejfation of the mind ! 
He was going to his beautiful mistress, and love would 
soon breathe on his brow. It is only the lion-hearted, 
the men of iron who can really love. 

He reached the gate of the chateau. It was enveloped 
in darkness, one window alone excepted, and behind the 
curtain of which a shadow was visible. The duke 
fastened his horse to a ring, and then sounded gently a 
little ivory horn which he wore at his girdle. 

The light then moved, and shortly left in complete 
obscurity the room where it was first seen; passing suc¬ 
cessively behind the long suite of windows, each of which 
it lighted in turn. In another minute the duke heard a 
light step on the grass and dry leaves at the other side of 
the wall, and a soft fresh voice asked through the gate, 
“ Is it you, my duke ?” 

“ Yes, my fair Catherine: fear nothing; it is me.” 

The door opened, and the young woman appeared, 
trembling, half with fear, half with cold. 

The duke threw over her a part of his cloak, and drew 
her towards him, wrapping her up with himself in its 
folds. In this manner they crossed the court in darkness. 
At the botWm of the staircase a little silver lamp, fed 
with perfumed oil, was burning, which Catherine there 
took up; she had not dared to carry it further than this, 
fearing discovery, or that the wind might extinguish it. 
They then mounted the stairs, each with an arm around 
the other. 

To reach her chamber, they had to cross a large gloomy 
gallery, and Catherine drew still nearer to her lover. 

“Would you believe, duke, that I passed this place 
alone?” she observed. 
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“ Oh! you are beautiful and brave, my Catherine,” he 
exclaimed. 

“ Bat it was to open the gate for you, your excellence." 

Catherine laid her head on the duke’s shoulder, who 
pressed his lips to her forehead. Thus they traversed 
that long gallery; and as the lamp formed around them 
a tremulous circle of light, in which appeared the stern 
and bronzed-like head of the duke, and the fair and 
brilliant head of his mistress, they might have been taken 
for a walking picture of Titian. They reached the door 
of the apartment, whence issued a warm and perfumed 
air: the door closed upon them, and everything again 
became dark. 

They had passed within two steps of De Giac, and had 
not perceived his livid countenance, behind the folds of 
the red curtain which hung before the last window. 

Oh! who can tell what was passing in his heart, when 
he saw them approaching, locked in each other’s arms! 
Of what revenge must he have been dreaming, since he 
did not then throw himself in their path, and stab them ! 

He traversed the gallery, slowly descended the stairs, 
walking like an old man, his legs tottering under him 
and his head bent on his bosom. 

When he had reached the end of the park, he opened a 
little door which led to the lields, and of which he alone 
kept a key. No one had seen him enter—no one saw him 
depart. He called on RaliF in a hoarse and tremulous 
voice; and the gallant steed bounded towards him, 
neighing. “Silence, Ralff! silence!” said he, throwing 
himself heavily into the saddle, and letting the bridle fall 
on the neck of the faithful animal; abandoning him to his 
own guidance, entirely incapable of directing him, and 
quite careless of what road he should take. 

A tempest was threatening in the heavens, % small icy 
rain was falling, and low and heavy clouds were rolling 
in huge waves. Ralff went on at a foot’s pace. 

De Giac saw nothing, felt nothing: he was absorbed 
by one single idea. Tliat.woman had blasted liis futurity 
by an adultery. 

De Giac had dreamed of the life of a true knight—the 
glory of war, the repose of love. This woman, who had 
yet before her twenty years of beauty, had received, as a 
sacred deposit, the happiness of this young man for that 
n 3 • 
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long period. But now, for him all was withered. Fare¬ 
well 1 Farewell lovel One thought alone, eating up 
every other, must for henceforth fill his mind—the thought 
of a double vengeance—a thought to make him mad. 

The rain fell thicker, strong blasts of wind bent like 
reeds the trees which bordered the road, scattering with 
violence the last leaves that the autumn had yet left 
them. The rain trickled from De Giac’s bare forehead, 
and he perceived it not; his blood, arrested for a moment 
at the heart, now rushed to his head, and his arteries 
throbbed audibly. He saw strange things passing before 
his eyes, like one in the deliriurS of madness. One 
thought alone, an eternal and devouring thought, filled 
his confused and shattered brain. “ Oh!” he suddenly 
exclaimed, “this right hand to Satan, and let me avenge- 
myself!" 

At the same moment Ralff started to one side, and, by 
a gleam of lightning, De Giac perceived that he was 
riding by the side of another horseman. 

He had not remarked this companion of his journey, 
and did not understand how he could suddenly be so near 
him. Ralff appeared to be as much astonished as his 
master: he neighed with terror, and his whole frame 
trembled, as if he had just left an icy river. De Giac 
cast a hasty glance at the new comer, and was surprised 
to see him so distinctly, in the darkness of the night. 
An opal, which the stranger wore at the bottom of the 
plume that adorned his cap, cast that strange light which 
permitted him to be distinguished in the midst of the ob¬ 
scurity. De Giac’s eyes fell upon his own hand, on which 
he wore a ring, with a stone of the same kind; but 
whether it was not of so fine a water, or whether it wen 
set in a different manner, it did not possess the sane 
luminousnpiality. lie then turned his eyes on the un¬ 
known. 

He was a young man, of a pale and melancholy coun¬ 
tenance, dressed entirely in black, and mounted on a 
horse of the same colour. De Giac remarked, with 
astonishment, that he had neither saddle, bridle, nor Btir- 
rups; his horse obeying the pressure of the knees alone. 

De Giac was not in a humour to enter into conversa¬ 
tion. His thoughts were as a gloomy treasure, which he 
did not wish to share with any one. A touch of the spur 
informed Ralff what he had to do ; he set off at a gallop. 
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The horseman and the black horse did the same spon¬ 
taneously; and when De Giac turned round, after a 
quarter of an hour’s gallop, thinking that he had left his 
troublesome companion far behiud, it was with profound 
astonishment lie perceived the nocturnal traveller at the 
same distance from him. His motions, and those of his 
horse, were regulated by those of De Giac and Ralif, al¬ 
though the unknown appeared rather to let himself be 
carried along, than to guide his horse. It might have 
been supposed, that the latter galloped without touchiug 
the ground, for he produced no noise, und struck no spark 
from the road. 

De Giac felt a shudder through every vein, sfl strange 
did what was passing before his eyes appear. He stop¬ 
ped his horse, and the shadow that followed him did the 
same: they were at the branching off of two roads, one 
of which led across the plains to Pont.oise, the other, 
burying itself in the thick and gloomy forest of Beaumont. 
De Giac closed his eyes for a moment, fancying that he 
was a prey to some delusion : when he opened them 
agaiB, he saw the same dark horseman, in the same 
place, and his patience failed him. 

“Messire,” said he, addressing the unknown, and 
pointing out to him the spot where the two roads 
branched off before them, “ we are probably not engaged 
on the same business, and certainly not following the 
same object. Take which of the two roads is yours; 
that which you do not take, will be mine.” 

“ You are mistaken, Giac,” replied the unknown, in a 
soft voice;” we are engaged in the same business, and 
following the same object. I did not seek you: you 
called me, and I came.” 

De Giac suddenly remembered the exclamation of 
vengeance that had escaped him, and the manner in 
which the horseman had immediately append, as if he 
had started from the earth. He again looked at the 
extraordinary being who was before him. The light 
that the opal threw out resembled one of those flames 
that burned on the foreheads of the infernal spirits. De 
Giac was as credulous as any knight, of the middle ages, 
but he was as brave as credulous. He did not recoil one 
Step, but. he felt his hair rising on his forehead. Ralff, on 
his part, started back, grew restive, and champed his bit. 

“If you are him whom you pretend to be,” replied De 
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Giac, in a firm voice—“ if you are come because I called 
you, you must know why I did bo.” 

“ You wish to avenge yourself on your wife—you wish 
to avenge yourself on the duke ; but you wish to survive 
them, again to find joy and happiness, even between 
their tombs.” 

“ Can tiiat be so ?” 

* “It can.” 

“ And what must be done to accomplish itP” he asked. 

“ What you offered me,” replied the unknown. 

De Gaic felt the muscles of his right hand become 
rigid : he hesitated. 

“ You hesitate,” replied the dark horseman : “you call 
for vengeance, and you tremble before it. Y our womanish 
heart could look upon your shame, but is unable to look 
upon their punishment.’, 

“ Shall I see them both perish ?” demanded De Giac. 

“ Both.” 

“ Before my eyes ?” 

“ Before your eyes.” 

“And I shall have years of love, of power, and glory, 
after their death ?” continued De Giac. 

“You shall become the husband of the most beautiful 
woman at court, and the most cherished favoorite of the 
king, as you are already one of the bravest knights in the 
army.” 

“ Enough 1” cried De Giac in a resolute tone. “ What 
must now be done ?” 

“ Follow me.” 

“ Man or demon, go on ! I will follow.” 

The dark horseman rushed onward, as if his horse were 
winged, towards the road leading to the forest. Ralff, 
the swift and active Ralff, breathless and panting, fol¬ 
lowed ; and in a short time both horses and riders dis¬ 
appeared, Burying themselves like shadows in the gloomy 
glades of the Forest of Beaumont * 

The storm continued throughout the night. 

* This mysterious encounter, of which our author (wisely, perhaps,) 
does not attempt to give any further explanation, can only be regarded as 
an illustration of the superstitious feelings of an age in which the belief in 
supernatural agency was universal. But, even when viewed in this light, 
we may be permitted to doubt whether M. Dumas would not have better 
consulted his own fame by wholly omitting an illustration alike absurd 
and incredible.—, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

In the meantime, the French ambassadors had arrived ais 
Pont-de-l’Arche; where, on his part, the King of Eng¬ 
land had sent to represent him, the Earl of Warwick, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and other eminent persons of 
his council. But from the first interviews, it became 
evident to the French envoys, that King Henry (to whom 
a secret intelligence with Guy le Doutillier, commandant 
of Rouen, gave a certainty of reducing that city,) only 
wished to gain time. At first, long discussions were 
raised to decide whether the articles should be drawn up 
in French or English. It was a question of words, that 
concealed a question of things. The French ambassadors 
saw this, and yielded; but in the place of the difliculty 
thus resolved, another immediately arose. The King of 
England wrote to say he had just heard that CharleB VI. 
had again fallen into a paroxysm of madness; that he 
could not, consequently, at this time, conclude any treaty 
with him; that the dauphin, his son, was not yet king, 
and could not be Ids substitute; and that, as for the 
Duke of Burgundy, it did not belong to him to decide on 
the affairs of France, and to lay his hand on the dauphin’s 
inheritance. It was evident that the King of England, 
in his ambitious hopes considered it disadvantageous to 
bis interests to treat with a portion of France, when he 
could conquer the whole—thanks to the great disorders 
that, for the time, alienated the dauphin and the Duke of 
Burgundy. 

When the Cardinal des Ursins, sent by Pop?; Martin V. 
to endeavour to establish peace in Christendom, and who, 
charged with his pontifical and conciliatory mission, had 
followed the ambassadors to Pont-de-l’Arche, saw these 
delays brought forward, he proceeded towards Rouen, to 
have a personal conference with the King of England 
himself. The latter received the envoy of the Holy 
Father, with all the consideration due to his mission; 
but at first he would hear nothing. 

“ It is the blessiDg of God,” said he to the cardinal, 
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“ that has inspired me with the desire of entering France, 
to chastise its subjects, and to reign over them as a real 
king. All the causes for which a kingdom should be 
transferred from one person to another, are here com¬ 
bined. It is the will ot God that commands this transfer 
to be made—that I should take possession of France. 
He has given me the right to it.” 

The cardinal then spoke of an alliance with the royal 
house of France, and presented to him the portrait of 
Madame Catherine, the king’s daughter, who was then 
only sixteen years old, and was considered one of the 
most beautiful persons of the time. The King of Eng- 
laud received the portrait, regafded it for a long time 
with admiration, and promised to give the cardinal an 
answer on the following day. 

Henry accepted the proposed alliance; but, he required 
that he should receive, as a dowry with Madame Cathe¬ 
rine, a hundred thousand gold crowns; the Dnchy of 
Normandy, part, of which he had already conquered ; the 
Duchy of Aquitaine, the county of Ponthieu, and several 
other seigneuries; all without the oath of vassalage, or 
any acknowledgment on his part to the jurisdiction of the 
King of France. 

The cardinal and the ambassadors, seeing that there 
was no hope of obtaining better, carried these proposals 
to the king and queen, and to the Duke of Burgundy. 
They were found unacceptable, and were rejected; and 
the duke and his army advanced to Beauvais. 

The people of Rouen, whose hopes had revived with 
the commencement of these negociations, were again de¬ 
pressed by their unsuccessful termination; and thus 
deprived of the aid of peace, they resolved to proceed to 
Beauvais, there to seek for warlike succour. 

For this .purpose, ten thousand well armed men as¬ 
sembled, and chose for their leader, Alain Blanchard. 
He was a man much esteemed, leauing more to the people 
than tp the rich burgesses, and who, since the commence¬ 
ment of the seige, had been chosen as their captain. 
Every man furnished himself with provisions for two 
days, and at nightfall they prepared to put their enter¬ 
prise into execution. 

It had been agreed upon that they should all issue 
forth from the gate of the chateau. Nevertheless, Alain 
Blanchard judged it expedient to change that plan. 
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thinking it •would be more effective to attack on both 
sides at once ; and in consequence, he went forth from 
a gate near that of the chateau, in order to commence 
the attack with his two thousand men. He was to be 
supported by the other eight thousand men ; who on their 
part, were to leave the city at the same time, combining 
their movement with his. 

At the hour appointed, Alain Blanchard and bis two 
thousand brave warriors issued silently forth, advanc¬ 
ing in the obscurity, and, at the first challenge of the 
enemy’s sentinel, commenced a desperate attack on the 
quarters of the English king. They made, at first, a 
great carnage amongst his troops, for the latter were un¬ 
armed, and for the most part asleep : but in a short time 
the alarm spread throughout the camp, the trumpet* 
sounded, and the knights and the men-at-arms rushed to 
the king’s tent. They found him half-armed; but he did 
not wait to assume his helmet; and, in order that he 
might be seen by his soldiers, who otherwise might sup¬ 
pose him slain, and take alarm, he caused two lighted 
torches to be carried on each side of his horse, so that 
both friends and enemies might distinguish his counte¬ 
nance. Those who had rallied round the king ^and their 
number was continually increasing) soon perceived with 
what a small number of enemies they had to contend. 
They therefore rushed upon them, and from being attacked, 
they become the assailants. They then extended them¬ 
selves in the form of a crescent, and began powerfully to 
assault the flank of the little troop. Alain Blanchard and 
his men, who defended themselves like lions, were unable 
to understand why their friends had abandoned them. 
Great cries were now heard from the direction of the 
chateau, and the French, thinking that they were the 
shouts of their companions, hastening to their assistance, 
recovered their courage. Tiiey were the cries of distress. 

The traitor Guy, although unable to forewarn the King 
of England of the resolution that had been so suddenly 
formed to attack him, had nevertheless contrived to ob¬ 
struct the enterprise. He had caused the beams on which 
the bridge rested to be sawn three parts through, and 
the chains which supported it to be filed in the same pro¬ 
portion. About two hundred men passed over; but be¬ 
hind these, the bridge broke under the weight of the 
cannon, and the cavalry; and horses, and men, and ar« 
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tillery rolled together into the trenches. Those who 
shared the catastrophe, and those who witnessed it, 
uttered at the same time loud cries—the one of despair, 
and the others of terror. These were the cries that Alain 
Blanchard and his men had heard. - 

The two hundred men who were already on the other 
side of' the trench, not being able to return, rushed for¬ 
ward to the assistance of their comrades. The English 
thought that it was the entire garrison that had made a 
sortie, and opened a way before them. It was then that 
Alain Blanchard learnt the treachery which hud betrayed 
him ; but at the same time, by a rapid glance, he per¬ 
ceived the road that the English had incautiously opened 
before them. lie therefore commanded a retreat; it was 
made in good order, supported by the two hundred men 
who had just reached him. They retired, constantly 
fighting, till they reached the gate through which they 
had come forth. Their friends, whom the fall of the 
bridge had detained in the city, had mounted the rampart, 
and covered their retreat by a shower of stones and ar¬ 
rows. The drawbridge was at last lowered, the gate 
opened, and the little army re-entered the city, having 
lost in its attempt five hundred men. Alain Blanchard 
was followed so closely by the English, that fearing they 
would enter the town with him, he shouted to those 
within to raise the bridge, although he was himself still 
on the other side of the trench. 

This lailure rendered the situation of the besieged still 
more desperate. Although the Duke of Burgundy, with 
a large force, had reached Beauvais, they received no 
assistance. 'They therefore sent to him four fresh depu¬ 
ties, who were the bearers of a letter couched in the 
following terms :— 

You, our father the king, and yon, the noble Duke of 
Burgundy : 'the good people of Rouen have already often 
signified and made known to yon the great necessity and 
distress they suffer for your sakes ; for which, you have 
hitherto provided no remedy as you promised. Never¬ 
theless, for this last time, we have been sent to you, to 
announce to you, on the part of the aforesaid besieged, 
that if they are not succoured within a very short time, 
they will surrender to the King of England; and from 
this time, should you deny them, they return you the 
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faith, oath, loyalty, service, and obedience that they owe 
yon.” 

The Duke of Burgundy answered them, that the king 
had not yet collected around him a force sufficiently strong 
to compel the English to raise the siege; but with God’s 
favour they should soon be succoured. 

The envoys then requested him to fix some term ; and 
the duke having pledged his word that it should be before 
the fourth d*y after Christmas, the deputies returned, in¬ 
curring a thousand dangers, to carry this answer to the 
poor city, now pressed by the English, abandoned by the 
duke, and forgotten by the king, who had actually relapsed 
into one of his fits of madness. 

The fourth day after Christmas arrived, but no aid ap¬ 
peared before Bourn. Two simple gentlemen then resolved 
to do what John the Fearless dared not or wished not to 
attempt. They were Messire de Harcourt, and the Lord 
of Moreuil. Collecting two thousand combatants, they 
endeavoured to surprise the camp of the English ; but if 
they had sufficient courage, they had much too feeble a. 
force. The Lord of Cornouailles put them to flight, 
taking prisoners the Lord of Moreuil and the bastard of 
Croy. Jacques de Harcourt was indebted for his safety 
to the swiftness of his horse, which he leaped across a 
ditch ten feet wide. 

The besieged then saw that they must regard themselves 
as lost. They were in such a wretched state that eveu 
their enemy pitied them. In honour of the nativity of 
Christ, the King of England caused some provisions to be 
carried to the poor wretches who were dying of famine 
in the trenches of the city. The besieged, finding that 
they were forsaken by the kiDg, who was mad, and bv 
the Duke of Burgundy, who was perjured, resolved to 
negociate. They had, indeed, also thought of thedauphiup 
but he, on his part, had to support a sufficient rough con¬ 
test in Maine, obliged as he was to strike the English 
with his left hand, and the Burgundians with his right. 

A herald therefore proceeded from the besieged to de¬ 
mand a safe conduct from the King of England. This 
was granted; and two hours afterwards, six ambassa¬ 
dors, of whom two were churchmen, two knights, and 
two citizens, their heads hare, and olothed in black, as 
became suppliants, traversed the camp, and marched 
slowly towards Henry’s tent! The king received them 
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seated on his throne, encircled by all his warlike nobility; 
and after having allowed them to remain a moment before 
him, that they might be fully aware that they were at his 
mercy, he made them a sign to speak. 

“ Siro,” said one of them, in a firm voice, “ it conduces 
but very little to your glory, and does not display mnch 
courage, to starve a poor people, who are simple and in¬ 
nocent. Would it not more redound to youj honour and 
dignity, to allow these poor wretches, who are perishing 
between our walls and our trenches, to seek their living 
elsewhere; and then to make a vigorous assault on ns, 
and conquer us by valour and force? It would yield 
you more glory in the sight of man, and you would merit 
the favour of God by your pity towards these unhappy 
wretches.” 

As the king had begun to listen to this speech, he ca¬ 
ressed the head of his favourite dog, who was extended 
at his feet. But in a short time his hand hecame motion¬ 
less, through surprise; for he expected supplications, 
and he heard reproaches. His eyebrows were knit, a 
bitter smile played round his mouth, and having looked 
at them an instant, to give them time to withdraw their 
words, seeing that they remained mute, he answered 
them in a tone of haughtiness and raillery :— 

“ The Goddess of War,” said he, “ keeps three servants 
at her command—the sword, fire, and famine. I had the 
choice of employing all, or ouly one of them; bat have 
called to my assistance the mildest of these three sisters, 
to reduce your city, and to bring it to reason. Besides, 
no matter which of them a commander may make use of 
provided that he succeed, the success is not the less 
honourable ; and it is his business to determine which is 
the most advantageous. 

“ As for the unhappy wretches who are dying in the 
trenches, it is your own fault, who have had the cruelty 
to drive them from your city, at the hazard of my killing 
them. If they have received any assistance, it is from 
my charity, and not from yours; and since your request 
is so audacious, I can well see that yonr necessities are 
not so great. I will therefore leave them to your care, 
that they may assist you in consuming your provisions. 
As for the assault, I will make it how ana when I please. 
It is Tor me, and not for ycu, to determine that.” 

“But, eir,” replied the deputies, “in case we Were 
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commissioned by onr fellow-citizens to surrender to yon 
the city, what conditions would be granted to ns?” 

A smile of triumph “lighted the king’s countenance, on 
hearing this question. 

“My conditions,” he replied, “would be those which 
are granted to men taken with arms in their hands, 
and to a city taken by force—men and town at my 
discretion.” 

“ Then, sire,” they replied, with an air of resignation, 
“ as yon fail us, may God have mercy on us! for, men 
and women, old men and children, all will perish, even 
to the last, rather than surrender on such conditions.” 

They then bowed respectfully; and, taking leave of 
the king, they returned with his answer to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the city, who were awaiting them with agonising 
impatience. 

There was but one cry amongst this noble popnlation— 
to live or die lighting, rather than submit themselves to 
the will of the English. It was therefore agreed, that 
on the night of the next day, they would level a portion 
of the wall, set fire to the town, and placing their wives 
and children in the centre, with their swords in their 
hands, would cut their way through the English army, 
going wheresoever God might lead them. 

Henry of England learned this heroiss resolution the 
same evening, Guy le Boutillier sending him intelligence 
of it; and as be desired the city, and not its ashes, he 
sent to the besieged a herald, bearing the following 
conditions, which were read on the public place. 

By the first, the citizens and inhabitants of the City 
of Rouen were to pay the sum of three hundred and fifty 
thousand golden crowns, of the coin of France. 

This was accepted. # „ 

By the second, the king required three men to be given 
up to him at discretion—that is to say. Messire Robert 
de Linet, Vicar-General of the Archbishopric of Rouen; 
Jean Jourdain, Commander of the cannoniers; and Alain 
Blanchard, Captain of the common people. 

A cry of indignation and rejection broke forth from 
every mouth. Alain Blanchard, Jean Jourdain, and Robert 
de Linet, advancing from the ranks, said— 

“ That is our affair, and not yours. It pleaaeana to de¬ 
liver ourselves tip +o the Kiflg of England. That con¬ 
cerns no one; let us pass,” 
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The people made way for them, and the three martyrs 
took the road to the English camp. 

By the third, the king claimed from all the citizens in¬ 
discriminately, an oath of faith, loyalty, and obedience to 
him and his successors; promising, on his part, to defend 
them against all force and violence, and to preserve to 
them the privileges, franchises, and liberties that they 
possessed from the time of King Louis. As for those 
whose good pleasure it might be to quit the town, to 
escape this condition, they might depart, carrying with 
them only the dress they wore, the rest of their goods 
heiug confiscated to the king. The men-at-arms were to 
depart to where the king pleased to send them, and to 
make the appointed journey on foot, like pilgrims and 
mendicants, with staves in their hands. 

This condition was a cruel one, and yet it was neces¬ 
sary to accept it. 

As soon as the observance of this treaty was sworn to, 
the king authorised the besiged, who were dying of 
hunger, to procure provisions from his camp, where every¬ 
thing was in such abundance, that a sheep only cost six 

sous of Paris.* 

This circumstance, that we have just recounted, took 
place on the J Gth of January, 1419.1' 

t )u the evening of the 18th, the eve of the day fixed by 
ihe King of England for his entrauce into the subdued 
city, the Duke of Brittany, who was ignorant of the sur¬ 
render of Kouen, reached Henry’s camp, to propose to him 
an interview with the Duke of Burgundy, in which they 
should treat concerning the raising of the siege. 

King Henry allowed him to remain in ignorance, tell¬ 
ing him that he would give him an answer the next day; 
and entertained him well and pleasantly. 

The next day , the 19tli of January, the king entered the 
duke’s tent at eight o’clock in the morning, and proposed 
to him a ride on Mount St. Catherine, whence the whole 
city of Rouen can be seen. A page held at the door two 
handsome horses, one for the king, the other for the duke. 
The latter accepted the proposal, hoping, during this tete- 
a-tete, to be able to seize a favourable moment to induce 

* Tin* money coined at Paris was of one fourth more value than that 
coined ni Tours.—Ta. 

t New style. Hid, old style y the year did not commence till the 26 th 

u£ April, 
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the king to consent to the interview he had come to so¬ 
licit. 

The king conducted his guest to the western side of 
Mount St. Catherine. A thick fog, rising from the Seine, 
covered the whole city; but with the first rays of the sun,a 
north wind which came in gusts, cut the mist into largo 
flakes, which retired rapidly like the waves of an ebbing 
tide, and allowed the view to embrace at once the mag¬ 
nificent panorama displayed from that spot, where, even 
now, traces of a Roman encampment, called the Camp 
of Caesar, may be discovered. 

The Duke of Brittany surveyed this vast picture with 
admiration. To the right, a chain of hills, covered with 
vines, and dotted with villages, bounded the vipw ; in 
front, the Seine, creeping and winding its course through 
the valley, unfolds itself, undulating like an immense 
stripe of silk stuff; then gradually widening, it loses it¬ 
self in that vast horizon, beyond which the ocean suggests 
itself to the thoughts; to the left, the rich and broad 
plains of Normandy extend like a carpet, stretching far 
out into the sea, where, with its gaze fixed towards Eng¬ 
land, Cherbourg incessantly watches, the sentinel of 
France. 

But it was when his eyes returned to the centre of this 
picture, that his looks were really arrested by a sight as 
strange as it was unexpected. 

The city, sad and submissive, was extended at his 
feet; no standard was floating on its walls; all its gates 
were open; its garrison disarmed, was attending in the 
streets the pleasure of its conqueror. The whole English 
army, on the contrary, was under arms, with colours fly¬ 
ing, horses prancing, and trumpets sounding—an iron belt, 
that encircled the city beyond its belt of walls. 

The Duke of Brittany divined the truth, and he low¬ 
ered his humbled head upon his breast. A portion of the 
shame that had overwhelmed France redounded on him¬ 
self—the second vassal of the throne, the second gem in 
the crown. 

King Henry did not appear to mark what was passing 
in the duke’s mind. He called the squire, gave him some 
orders in a low voice, and the squire departed at a 
gallop. 

In a quarter of an hour afterwards, the Duke of Brit¬ 
tany saw the garrison begin to move. According to the 
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agreement made, it was on foot, with bare heads, and 
staves in their hands. It left the city by the Gate da 
Pont, and was conducted, skirting the Seine, as far as the 
Bridge of St. George, where commissioners had been 
placed by order of the King of England. They searched 
the knights and men-at-arms, taking from them gold, 
silver, or jewels, and giving them in exchange two sous 
of Paris. From some, also, they took their mantles, 
lined with marten-skiD, and garnished with lace, and 
gave them, as substitutes, mantles of thick cloth, or of 
inferior velvet. Then those who came in the rear, per¬ 
ceiving how the first we.re treated, threw their jewels, 
parses, and ornaments into the Seine, rather than see 
their property pass into the hands of their enemies. 

When the whole garrison was on the other side of the 
Bridge of St. George, the king turned towards the Duke 
of Brittany. 

“ My lord duke,” said he, smiling, “ will you enter my 
City of Eouen with me ? You will be welcomed 
there.” 

“ Sire, I thank you,” replied the Duke of Brittany, 
“bat I will not make a portion of your suite. You are 
a conqueror, it is true; but I am not yet conquered.” 

So saying, he dismounted from the horse leut him by 
King Henry, in spite of the urgent importunities of the 
latter that he should keep him as a present; declaring 
that he would there await his attendants, and that no 
human consideration should induce him to set foot again 
in a city which no longer belonged to the King of France. 

“ That is a pity,” said Henry, piqued at this teuacity, 
“ for to-morrow you might have witnessed a fine siiec- 
tacle. The three clowns who have maintained the seige 
will then be beheaded in the grand place of the city.” 

He then spurred on, without taking leave of the duke, 
who remained alone, awaiting his men and horses. He 
saw the king proceed towards the city, followed by a 
page, who, instead of a standard, carried a fox’s tail at 
the end of a lance. 

The clergy, clothed in their sacred robes, and bearing 
several relics, had come forth to meet him. Chaunting a 
hymn, they conducted him to the Cathedral of Notre* 
Dame, where, on his knees, before the great altar, he of¬ 
fered hie prayer of thanks; thus taking possession of the 
City of Rouen, which King Philip Augustus, the grande 
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father of St. Loom, had taken two hundred and fifteen 
years before, from John Lackland, when, on the death of 
his nephew Arthur, his property was sequestered. 

In the meantime, the Duke of Brittany’s suite had 
joined him. He in#h|fliately mounted hifrhorse, cast a 
last glance at the city, and heaving a profound sigh as he 
thought of the prospects of France, set off at a gallop, 
without again looking back. 

The next day, as the King of England had foretold, the 
head of Alain Blanchard fell in the public place of Rouen ; 
Robert Linet and Jean Jourdaiu having succeeded in 
purchasing their ransom. 

Guy, the traitor, was appointed the lieutenant of the 
Duke of Gloacester, who assumed the government of the 
conquered city. He swore fidelity to King Henry, who, 
two months later, presented hin, as a gift and recom¬ 
pense, with the chateau and estates o’ the widow of 
Messire de la Roche Guyon, slain at the battle of Agin- 
court. 

And, as far as regards England, this was but just; for, 
this noble and beautiful woman had refused to swear 
fealty to King Henry. With her two young children, the 
eldest not seven years old, possessing a regal chateau, 
and a fortune to excite the jealousy of a duchess, she had 
lived with the luxury of a sovereign, in the midst of her 
property, and of her vassals. She left all,—however,— 
chateau, lands, and vassals—took her beautiful children, 
one in each hand, clothed herself in a stuff gown, and 
went on the highways, begging bread for them and her¬ 
self, rather than become the wife of Guy le Boutillier, 
and give herself up into his hands of the old and inve¬ 
terate enemies of the kingdom. 

If we have dwelt so long on the details of the siege of 
Rouen, it is because the capture of this city was a fatal 
event, that was felt quickly and terribly throughout the 
whole realm. From this day forth, the English really 
planted both their feet on the soil of France, of which 
they possessed both the extremities—Guienue by right of 
fealty and homage, and Normandy by the right of con¬ 
quest. The two hostile armies had but to march towards 
each other to join and traverse France, as a sword passes 
through the heart. The whole disgrace of the loss of 
..Rouen fell upon the Duke of Burgundy, who saw its 
capture, whilst he had only tO'Stretch forth his hand to 
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save it; but who nevertheless refrained. His friends 
knew not what term to apply to this singular inaction; 
but his enemies called it treason. It furnished, to those 
who surrounded the dauphin, fresh weapons against the 
duke; for if he had not delivered flem np, he had at any 
rate allowed to be taken the keys of the postern, by 
which the English might enter Paris; and the consterna¬ 
tion was so great, that twenty-seven Norman towns 
opened their gates when they learnt the capture of their 
capitol.* 

When the Parisians perceived these proceedings, and 
that the enemy was only thirty leagues from the city, the 
parliament, the university, and the citizens sent an em¬ 
bassy to Duke John, entreating him to return with the 
king, the queen, and all his forces, to defend the capital of 
the kingdom, The duke’s sole reply was, to send them his 
nephew, Philip Count dfe St. Pol, aged fifteen, with the 
title of the king’s lieutenant, and the charge of managing 
the whole affairs of the war in Normandy, the Isle of 
France, Picardy, the bailiwicks of Senlis, Meaux, Melun, 
and Chartres. When they saw this boy, sent to defend 
them, entering their city, they fairly thought they were 
abandoned, like their brethren at Rouen; and among 
them also great murmurs burst forth against the honour 
of the Duke of Burgundy. 

* These were, on the right bank of the Seine, Candebee, Monti villievs, 
Dieppe, Fecamp, Arques, Neufchatel, Denicoart, Eu, Monchaux; and, 
on the loft bank, Vernon, Mantes, Goumajr, Hoafleur, Pont-Audemer, 
Chateau-Mollinaux, le Trait Tancarville, Abrechier Maulvriere Valle. 
mont, Bellenerombe, Ncuvlllo Fontaine, le Bourg Preaux, Nougon- 
Dourville, Longentpre, St. Germain-sur-Callty, Beausemont, Bray, 
ViUetcrre, Chatel-Chenil, les Bottles, Galincourt, Ferry, Fontalne-le-Bec, 
Crepin and Faequeville, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

On a beautiful morning in the beginning of the month of 
May of the following year, an elegant barque, its prow 
moulded to represent a swan’s neck, and its poop shel¬ 
tered by a pavilion covered with fleurs-de-lis, and sur¬ 
mounted by a flag with the arms of France, glided, by 
the aid of six rowers and a small sail, like an aquatic 
bird over the surface of the river Oise. The curtains of 
the pavilion, closed on every other side, were open to the 
south, to allow the early rays of the sun, and the first 
aromatic breath of the warm *nd refreshing springtide 
air, to penetrate to the persons within.—There, two 
women were seated, or rather reclined, upon a rich 
carpet of blue velvet, embroidered with gold, leaning 
their backs on cushions of the same material; and, be¬ 
hind them a third was standing in an attitude of respect. 

Assuredly it would have been difficult to find in the 
entire kingdom three women who could dispute with 
these the palm of beauty, of which it appeared that 
hazard had chosen, in its caprice, to unite in this confined 
space the three most prominent and yet moat dissimilar 
types. The eldest is already known to onr readers, by 
the description which we have given of her; but at this 
moment her pale and haughty face was covered with a 
factitious bloom, for which she was indebted to the warm 
reflection of the sun’s rays from the red stuff of the tent, 
which imparted a singular expression to her countenance. 
This was Isabel of Bavaria. • 

The young girl who was reclining at her feet, whose 
bead rested in her lap, and whose small hands also she 
held inclosed in one of her own—with black hair, decked 
with pearls, escaping frcm the gilt head-band, and eyes, 
■oft as those of an Italian, casting forth with a half smile, 
such glances as appeared incompatible with their deep 
colour—this was the youthful Catherine, the fair and 
gentle dove about to issue from the ark, carrying the 
olive branch to two nations. 
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She who stood behind the two, was Mademoiselle de 
Thiau, the lady of De Giac : a fair and rosy head, half re¬ 
clined on her bare shoulder; a figure so fragile, appar¬ 
ently, that a breath of air might bend it; her mouth and 
feet those of a child—a slyph-like form and angelic coun¬ 
tenance. 

Opposite her, and leaning against the mast with one 
hand on the guard of his sword, and in the other a velvet 
cap trimmed with fur, a man stood, contemplating this 
picture of Albano : it was John, Duke of Burgundy. 

The Sire de Giac had desired to remain at Pontoise. 
He was entrusted with the guard of the king, who, al¬ 
though convalescent, was not yet in a condition to at¬ 
tend the conferences that were about to be held. No 
change had occurred in the relative positions of the duke, 
the Sire de Giac, and his wife, in spite of the scene which 
we have endeavoured to portray in one of our preceding 
chapters; and the two lovers, their eyes fixed on each 
other, silent and absorbed in one thought alone—that of 
their love—knew not that they had been watched and 
discovered, on that night when we saw the Sire de Giac 
disappear, with his unknown companion, in the depths of 
the forest of Beaumont. 

At the moment we have drawn the- attention of our 
readers to the bark which was descending the river, it 
was very near the place where its passengers were to 
land ; and already, from the spot where they were, they 
could perceive, in the little space lying between the town 
of Menlan and the river Oise, several tents, some sur¬ 
mounted by a little pennon with the arms of France, the 
others, by a standard bearing the arms of England. 
These tents had been erected, at the distance of a hun¬ 
dred paces, opposite each other, so as to resemble two 
camp*. In the midst of the space between them, an 
open pavilion had been erected, the two opposite doors 
of which were in the direction of the two entrances of a 
park, closed by solid gates, and surrounded by stakes 
and broad trenches. The park enclosed on every side the 
camp we have described ; and each of its barriers were 
guarded by a thousand men; the one, of the army of 
France and Burgundy; the other, of the English army. 

At ten o'clock in the morning, the doors at the oppo¬ 
site extremities of the park opened simultaneously: the 
trumpets sounded, and from the French side, advanced! 
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the persons whom we have already seen in the bark; 
whilst, from the opposite side, Henry of England, ac¬ 
companied by his brothers, the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Clarence, came forward to meet them. 

These two small groups of royal personages advanced 
towards each other, so as to meet under the.pavilion. 
The Duke of Burgundy had the queen on his right, and 
Madame Catharine on his left: while King Henry was 
between his two brothers; behind whom, at the distance 
of some paces came the Earl of Warwick. 

Having reached the pavilion where the interview was 
to take place, the king respectfully saluted Madame Isa¬ 
bel, and kissed her on each cheek, saluting also in the 
same manner Madame Catherine. As for the Duke of 
Burgundy, he bent his knee fflightly : but, the king, 
taking him by the hand, raised him: and these two pow¬ 
erful princes, these two valiant knights, thus at last 
finding themselves face to face, regarded each other for 
some moments in silence, with the curiosity of men who 
bad often wished to meet on the field of battle. Each 
knew the force and valour of the hand he pressed. Hie 
one had merited the name of Fearless, the other had ob¬ 
tained that of Conqueror. 

The king, however, quickly turned towards the Prin¬ 
cess Catherine, whose graceful countenance had already 
touched him, when, before Rouen, the Cardinal des Ur¬ 
ging had presented him with her portait. Having led 
her, as well as the queen and the duke, to the seats that 
had beeh prepared for them, he sat down opposite to 
them, and desired the Earl of Warwick to advance, that 
he might serve as bis interpreter. The latter then knelt, 
and, addressing the queen in the French language, he 
said— 

“ Madame the Queen, you have desired an interview 
with our gracious sovereign King Henry, in order to de¬ 
vise the means of concluding a peace between the two 
kingdoms. His excellence the king, as anxious for this 
peace as yourselves, has readily agreed to this interview. 
You are now in eaQh other’s presence, and hold the fate 
of your people in your hands. Speak, Madame the 
Queen; speak, sir duke; and may God put into your 
royal and sovereign mouths the words of conciliation. 

The Duke of Burgundy then on a sign from tha queen, 
rose and spoke in his turn, * 
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“We have received the king’s demands,” he said; 
“ They consist of three requisitions: the execution of 
the treaty of Bretigny, the surrender of Normandy, and 
the absolute sovereignty of what should be yielded up to 
him by the treaty. Here are the answers given by the 
council of France.” 

And the Earl of Warwick took the parchment, which 
the duke presented to him. 

The king demanded one day to examine it, and to ap¬ 
pend his remarks. He then arose, offering one hand to 
the queen and the other to Madame Catherine, and led 
them back to their tents, with marks of respect and ten¬ 
der courtesy, which sufficiently indicated the impression 
made on him by the daughter of the King of France. 

The next day another conference was held, which Ma¬ 
dame Catherine did not attend. The King of England 
appeared dissatisfied, and returned to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy the parchment which he had received the day 
before. The interview was cold, and soon over. 

The king had added with his own bands, such exorbi¬ 
tant conditions to the replies of the council, that neither 
the queen nor the duke dared to take upon themselves to 
accept them.* ** They sent them, therefore, to Pontoise, 
that they might be laid before the king, urging him, at 
the same time, to accept them; peace, at any sacrifice 
whatever, they said, being the sole means of saving the 
monarchy. 

* The following are the answers of the council of France, and the 
marginal condition* that the King of England had appended to them:— 

1st. The King of England shall renounce his title to the crown of 
France. 

The king consents, provided it be added ;—(saving for what shall be 
given up by the treaty.)” 

2nd. He shall renounce his claim to Touraine, Anjou, Maine, and the 
sovereignty of Brittany. 

" This article does not please the king.” 

3rd. He shall swear that neither he nor any of his successors shall re¬ 
ceive, at any time, or for any reason whatever, the transfer of the crown 
of France, from any person who has, or pretends to have, a right to it. 

** The king consents to this, on condition that his adversary shall 
iwear the same thing, with regard to the domains and possessions in 
England.” 

4th. He Bhall cause these renunciations, promises, and engagements, to 
be registered in the best manner in which the King of France and Ins 
council shall be able to resolve. 

“ Thin article does not please the king.” 
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The King of France wan then in one of those moments 
of returning reason, which may be compared to that hour 
of morning twilight, when the day, still contending 
with the yet an vanquished night, renders visible only the 
confnsed and shadowy form of each object: the summits 
of the loftiest mountains alone are illumined by the rays 
of the sun ; but the plain is still in the shade. Thus, in 
the king’s disordered mind, the primitive thoughts— 
thoughts of general instinct and personal preservation— 
drew towards them the first rays of returning reason, 
leaving in obscurity what wag merely vague interest, 
and political abstractions. These moments of transition, 
which followed every great physical crisis, were always 
accompanied by extreme feebleness of mind, and a total 
abandonment of the will, during which the old monarh 
yielded to all demands, should they even be entirely con¬ 
trary to his personal interest, or that of the realm. In 
his hours of convalescence, therefore, he experienced an 
imperious necessity of repose and ^mental quietude, the 
continuance of which alone could restore to that machine, 
worn by intestine quarrels, foreign war, and civil com¬ 
motion, those days of tranquillity which his premature 
old age so much required. And assuredly, had he been 
simply an honest burgess of his own good city, or had 
other circumstances led him to the condition in which he 
was, a loving and beloved family, tranquillity of soul, 

5th. Instead of Pontheiu and Montrcuil, the King of France shall be 
allowed to give some equivalent, in such part of his kingdom as he shall 
judge fit. 

“ This article does not please the king.” 

6th. As there are many fortresses in Normandy, that the King of Eng¬ 
land had not yet conquered, but which, nevertheless, must be ceded to 
him, he shall, on this consideration, yield up all the other conquests that 
he has made elsewhere; every one shall return to the enjoyment of his 
property, in whatever place it maybe situated; and, moreover, an alli¬ 
ance shall be made between the two kings. 

*** The king approves, on condition that the Scotch and the rebels 
should not be comprised in this alliance.” 

7th- The King of England will restore the 600,000 crowns given to 
King Richard as Madame Isabel’s dowry, and 400,000 crowns for the 
jewels of that Princess, that are retained in England. 

•• The king will counterbalance this article with what remains due to 
King John’s ransom; and he, moreover, wishes to remark, that the 
jewels of Madame Isabel arc not worth one quarter of the aum de¬ 
manded.” 

0 3 
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and careful attention to his bodily comforts, might have 
yet prolonged, through many a year, that feeble existence. 
But he was a king ! Factions were warring around his 
throne, like the lions round Daniel. Of his three eldest 
sons, the triple hope of the realm, lie liad seen two die 
before they were of age, and had not dared to scrutinize 
the causes of their death. But one alone remained to 
him, a fair and youthful boy, who often, in his fits of de¬ 
lirium, passed before him like an angel of love and conso¬ 
lation among the demons of his dreams. But, alas ! this 
beloved one, this last child of his heart, this latest shoot 
from the aged stem—he, who, when his father was aban¬ 
doned by his servants, forgotten by the queen, despised 
by his great vassals, would glide at night into his dark 
and solitary chamber, comforting him by his words, 
warming him with his breath, smoothing his brow by 
his kisses—him, also, civil war had seized with violence, 
and torn from him. Since his departure, whenever, in 
this struggle between mind and matter, between reason 
and madness, reason had gained the sway, and the king 
had wrested his power from the fatal hands that abused 
it, everything combined to shorten the lucid intervals; 
whilst, ou the contrary, when his madness, like a half- 
conquered enemy, had resumed her dominion over him, 
it had for faithful allies the queen and the duke, lords and 
valets—every thing, in short, that reigned, instead of 
the king, when the king himself could no longer reign. 

Charles VI. perceived, at the same time, the evil, and 
his inability to remedy it. He saw the kingdom torn to 
pieces by three factions, which a strong hand might have 
curbed. He felt that the will of a king was required ; 
and he, a poor old man, a miserable madman, he was 
scarcely the phantom of one. At last, when with such 
affright as ,is caused by an earthquake, he heard the vast 
edifice of the feudal monarchy cracking around him, and 
comprehended that he had neither the strength to support 
it, nor the power to fiy, he lowered his grey head with 
resignation, and patiently awaited the blow. 

The message of the duke, with the conditions of the 
King of England, had been sent to him, and his servants 
had left him alone in his chamber. As for his courtiers, 
be had for a long time had none. 

He had read the fatal parchment, which compelled 
legitimacy to treat with conquest, and had lifted his pen 
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to sign it; but as he was about to inscribe the seven 
letters which composed his name, the thought occurred 
that each of these would cost him a province, and throw¬ 
ing down his pen with a cry of agony, he let his head 
fall between his hands, saying, “ My God and Saviour, 
have pity on me I” 

During an hour he remained absorbed in incoherent 
thoughts resembling delirium, endeavouring, in the 
midst of them, to grasp that manly will which his mad¬ 
dened brain could neither pursue nor fix, and which, 
whilst it constantly escaped him, awoke in his mind a 
thousand new thoughts, having no connexion with it. 
He foresaw that, in this chaos, the remnant of his reason 
would soon escape him. He pressed his hands against 
bis head, as if to retain it there: the earth wheeled round 
with him; he heard a buzzing in bis ears; gleams of 
light passed before his closed eyes; and at last he felt 
demoniac madness seize upon him, piercing his head with 
her teeth of fire. 

At this important moment the doo’r, which was guarded 
by the Sire de Giac, opened gently, and a young man 
glided in, light as a shadow, and leaned against the back 
of the old man’s seat. After having contemplated him a 
moment with compassion and respect, he bent his head to 
his ear, and spoke only these two words—“ My father 1” 

But these two words produced a magical effect on him 
to whom they were addressed. ^ At the tones of that 
voice, his hands unclasped themselves, his head arose: 
and with body bent forward, his bosom panting, and his 
eyes fixed, he dared not look round, so much did he fear 
that he had but imagined the words he heard. 

“It is me, my father,” said the same soft voice a second 
time; and the young man went quickly round the seat, 
and softly placed himself on his knees, on j;he cushion 
where the feet of the old man rested. 

The latter gazed at him a moment with a haggard eye; 
then suddenly uttering a cry, he threw his arms round 
his neck, drew that fair head against his bosom, pressing 
his lips to his hair with an almost violent expression of 
love. 

“ Oh! oh 1” he exclaimed, in a sobbing voice, “ oh, my 
son! my child! my Charles 1” and the tears gashed 
fprfch from his eyes. “ Oh, my much-toyed child, is it 
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you, is it you ? in the arms of your old father 1 Is it so— 
is it so ? Speak to me again—for ever.” 

Then holding that youthful head from him, he fixed his 
'haggard eyes on those of his son, who, no longer able to 
speak, so completely had his tears choked his utterance, 
made him a sign with his head, with mingled smiles and 
tears, that he was not mistaken. 

“Aud how did you reach me ?” asked the old man: 
“what route did you take? What dangers have you 
encountered for me, to see roe again ? Oh, may you be 
blessed, my child ! for your filial heart—may you be 
blessed by the Lord, as you are by your father!” And the 
poor kiug again covered his son with kisses. 

“ My father,” said the dauphin, “ we were at Meanx 
when we heard of the conferences which were to be held 
to treat of a peace between France and England; and at 
the same time we learnt, that, suffering and ill, you could 
not be present at the interview.” 

“ And by what means did you learn that P” asked the 
king. 

“ Through one of our friends, devoted to you and to 
me, my father—through him who is entrusted at night 
with the guard of this doorand he pointed to that by 
which he had entered. 

‘•Through the Sire de Giac !” cried the king in alarm. 

The dauphin gave an affirmative nod. 

“ But this man ugin the interest' of the duke," con¬ 
tinued the king, with increasing terror ; “ this man has 
enticed you here, perhaps to give you up!” 

“ Do not fear anything, my father,” replied the dau¬ 
phin : “ the Sire de Giac is with us.” 

The tone of conviction with which the dauphin spoke, 
reassured the king. 

“And then, when you learnt that I was alone?’’ re¬ 
sumed the old man. 

“ I wished to see yon again, my father," replied the 
dauphin ; “ and Tannegny, who had himself to converse on 
affairs of importance with the Sire de Giac, consented to 
accompany me: besides, for even greater security, two 
more brave knights were with us.” 

“Tell me their names,” Baid the king, “that I may 
guard them in my heart.” 

“ The Sire de Vignolles, surnamed La Hire, and Pon- 
tlion de Xaintrailles. This* morning, at ten o’clock, we 
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set out from Meaux; and having turned round Paris, as 
far as Louvres, where we took fresh horses, at nightfall 
we reached the gates of the city, where Ponthon and La 
Hire awaited us. The Sire de Giac’s letter served as a 
safe conduct; and without its being suspected who we 
were, I reached this door, which the Sire de Giac opened 
for me. And here I am, my father—here I am, at your 
feet, and in your arms.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the king, letting his hand fall on the 
parchment which lay before him, containing the grievous 
conditions of peace which we have recounted: “yes, 
here you are, my child, coming like the guardian angel of 
the realm, to say—‘ King, do not surrender France,’— 
coming, as my son, to say —‘ Father, preserve my inheri¬ 
tance for me!’ Oh! kings! kings!—they are less free 
than the lowest of their subjects : they owe an account 
to their successors, and to France also, of the patrimony 
transmitted to them by their ancestors. Ah! when I 
shall shortly find myself face to face with my royal father, 
Charles the Wise, what a fatal account shall I have to 
renter of the king^pm which he left me, rich, tranquil, 
and powerful, and which I shall leave to you, poor, tom 
with disorders, and rent into shreds! Ah 1 you are coma 
to say—‘ Do not sign that peace P Is it not so ?” 

“ It is true that this peace is oppressive and fatal,” 
said the dauphin, who had just glanced over the parch¬ 
ment on which the conditions Mere written: “ that I 
and my friends,” continued he, “ trill shiver our swords, 
even to the hilt, on the casques of these English, rather 
than sign such a treaty with them; and that we will all, 
even to the last of us, fall on this our soil of France, 
rather than yield it willingly to our ancient enemy. Yes, 
this is true, my father.” 

Charles VI. took up the parchment with a trembling 
hand, looked at it for some time, and then suddenly tore 
it into two pieces. 

The dauphin threvy himself on his neck. 

“ Be it so !” said the king. “ Let there be war: a 
battle lost is better than a disgraceful peace.” 

“ The God of arms will be with us, my father 1” cried 
the dauphin. 

“But should the duke abandon us, and go over to the 
English ?” 

“ I will negotiate with him,” jaid the dauphin. 
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“ Ton have hitherto refused all intercourse.” 

“ I will solicit an interview.” 

“ And Tanneguy f ” asked the king. 

“Will consent to it, my father: and, more than that, 
he will be the bearer of, and will support my request. 
The duke and myself will turn upon these accursed 
English, and will drive them even to their ships. Ah! 
we have noble men-at-arms, loyal soldiers, and a good 
cause! One look alone from God, and we are saved.” 

“May the Almighty hear you!” ejaculated the mo¬ 
narch. He took the torn parchment. “ At any rate,” he 
said, “ here is my answer to the King of England.” 

“ Sire de Giac!” the dauphin called, in a loud voice. 

The Sire de Giac raised the “tapestry that hung before 
the door, and entered. 

“ Here is the answer to King Henry’s proposals,” said 
the dauphin; “you will carry it to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy : and wili add to it this letter, demanding of him 
an interview, as good and loyal friends, to settle the af¬ 
fairs of this wretched kingdom." 

De Giac bowed, took the two fetters, and left the 
room without replying. 

“ And now, my father,” continued the dauphin, ap¬ 
proaching the old man, “ what can prevent you with¬ 
drawing yourself from the queen and the duke ? Why 
should you not follow us ? Wherever you may be, there 
will be France. Ooijp: you will, with us, find respect 
and devotion from my friends; and, from myself, love 
and pious attentions. Come, my father: we have strong 
cities, well guarded—Meatix, Poitiers, Tours, Orleans: 
their ramparts will crumble to pieces; their garrisons 
will die fighting; myself and my friends, to the last man, 
will expire on the threshold of your door, ere any injury 
shall befal you.” 

The king looked tenderly at his son. 

“Yes,” he said to him, “ you would fulfil all that you 
have promised ; but it is impossible for me to accept it. 
Go, my young eaglet—you have a youthful pinion, strong 
and swift; go, and leave in his nest the old eagle whose 
wings age has broken, and whose.talons time has 
blunted. Go, my child, and let it suffice, that you have, 
by your presence, given me one happy night; and that 
you have, by your caresses, driven madness from my 
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brow. Go, my son; and may God give you back the 
good you have rendered me!” 

The king then arose, the fear of being surprised forcing 
him to curtail those moments of happiness, now so rare, 
which the presence of the only being by whom he was 
loved had given him. He led the dauphin to the door, 
once more pressed him to his heart, and the father and 
son, who were never again to meet, exchanged their last 
farewell, and their last embraces. The young Charles left 
the room. 

“Make yourself perfectly easy,” De Giac was at that 
moment saying to Tanneguy; “ I will lead him under 
your axe, like a bullock under a butcher’s mallet.” 

“ Who’s,” asked the dauphin, suddenly joining them. 

“ No one, your excellence,” coolly replied Tanneguy : 
“ the Sire de Giac was relating to me an adventure that 
passed some years ago,” 

Tanneguy and De Giac exchanged a meaning look. 

De Giac conducted them beyond the gates of the city. 
In ten minutes they encountered Ponthon and La Hire, 
who*rere waiting for them. 

“ Well,” asked La Hire, “ the treaty ?” 

“ Torn,” replied Tanneguy. 

“ And the interview ?” continued Ponthop, 

“Will take place a short time hence, if God permit; 
but at present, my lords, I believe the most important 
thing is, to take the road. We^gaust be at Meaux to¬ 
morrow at break of day, if we wish to avoid a skirmish 
with these cursed Burgundians.” 

The little troop appeared convinced of the justice of 
this observation, and the four horsemen set off as rapidly 
as the gallop of their heavy war-horses would permit. 

The next day the Sire de Giac proceeded to Meulan, 
charged with his double message to the Djike of Bur¬ 
gundy; and entered the pavilion where that prince was 
conferring with Henry of England and the Earl of 
Warwick. 

Dake John eagerly broke the silk thread that fastened 
the letter which his favourite presented to him, and to 
which the royal seal was appended. He found the tom 
treaty under the envelope. It was the king’s sole re¬ 
sponse, as he had promised the dauphin at the recent in¬ 
terview. 

"Our sire is in one o f his Moments of delirium,’’ 8W4 
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the duke, colouring with anger; “for, God forgive him, 
he has tom what he should have signed.” 

Henry looked earnestly at the duke, who had formally 
engaged himself in the name of the king. 

“Our sire,” calmly observed De Giac, “was never 
more sane in body and mind than he is at this present 
time.” 

“ Then it is I who am mad,” said Henry, rising, “ for 
having trusted in promises which you had not the power, 
nor probably the wish to perform.” 

At these words Duke John started up : every muscle 
of his countenance agitated, his nostrils dilated with rage, 
and his breathing sonnding like the respiration of a lion; 
but he had no word to utter—he could find nothing to 
answer, 

“It is well, my cousin,” continued Henry, purposely 
giving to John of Burgundy the same appellation that 
was given to him by the King of France —“ it is well! I 
am now glad to inform you, that we shall take by force 
from your king, what we asked him to yield us volun¬ 
tarily—our portion of this land of France, and our ffece 
in his royal family; we will have his towns ana his 
daughter, and all that we have demanded with them ; 
and we will drive him from his kingdom, and you from 
your duchy.” 

“ Sire,” replied the Duke of Burgundy, in the same 
tone, “ you speak of this at your ease, and according to 
your own will and pleasure. But before you have driven 
Ms excellency the king from his kingdom, and me from 
my duchy, we doubt not you will have some trouble; and 
perhaps, instead of the result you appear to think so cer¬ 
tain, you will have enough to do to guard yourself in 
your own island.” 

So saying, he turned his back on the King of England, 
without waiting for his answer, or saluting him, and left 
the pavilion by the door leading to his own tents. 

De Giac followed him. 

“ Tour excellence,” said the latter, after having gone a 
few steps, “ I have yet another message.” 

“ Carry it to the devil, then, if it is like the first I” eried 
the duke; “as for me,I have had enough with one for 
to-day.” 

“Your excellence,” replied De Giac, in the same tone, 
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tf it ii a letter from his highness the dauphin: he requests 
an interview with you.” 

“ Ah! that will set all to rights,” exclaimed the duke/ 
turning quickly round, “ Where is this letter?” 

“ Here it is, your excellence,” replied de Giac. 

The duke, snatching it from his hands, eagerly read it, 

“ Let the tents he struck, and the barriers be removed,” 
cried the duke, addressing the servants and pages, “and 
by evening let not the slightest trace remain of this ac¬ 
cursed interview! And you, gentlemen,” he continued, 
turning to the nobles whom these words had drawn from 
their tents—" to horse! Swords unsheathed! and a war of 
extermination-a war to the death, against all famished 
wolves who invade us from beyond t|e sea, and* to that 
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ClIABTETt XXVI. 

On the 11th of the following July at seven o’clock in the 
rooming, two considerable bodies of men, the one of 
Burgundians from Oorbeil, the other of Frenchmen from 
Melon, were marching towards each other, as if to en¬ 
gage in combat. M'hat might. Ii9ve given weight to this 
supposition, was, that every precaution customary on 
such occasions had been strictly observed by each party : 
the men and horses were covered with their war armour; 
squires and pages were carrying lances; and each horse¬ 
man laid either a mace or a battle-axe hanging within 
reach of his hand at his saddle-how. Having drawn near 
the Chateau de 1’on-illy, the two hostile troops found them¬ 
selves on the causeway of the marshes of Vert, 
within sight of each other. A halt was immediately 
made by both bodies: vizors were lowered, and the- 
squires presented the knights with their lances. Then, 
simultaneously, both troops put themselves in motion 
with distrust and precaution; and when they had ap¬ 
proached to about the distance of two bow-shots from 
each other, they again halted. 

Eleven horsemen, with vizors lowered, then detached 
themselves from each party, and advanced, leaving be¬ 
hind them, immoveable as a wall of steel, the troop to 
which they belonged. At twenty paces only from each 
other, these again halted ; and from each party one man 
dismounted, threw his horse’s bridle over his neighbour’s 
arm, and'advanced on loot into this open space, until 
each had traversed the half of the distance that lay be¬ 
tween them. When they had approached within four 
paces, each raised the vizor of his helmet, and every one 
recognised, in one of them, the dauphin, Charles Duke of 
Touraine, and, in the other, .lohu the Fearless, Duke of 
Burgundy. 

As soon as Duke John perceived that he who advanced 
to meet him was really the son of his lord and sovereign, 
he bowed several times, and knelt before him. The young 
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Charles immediately took him by the hand, kissed him on 
each cheek, and desired him to rise; but the duke refused, 
saying— 

“ Tour excellence, I know well the posture in which I 
should address yon.” 

The dauphin at last succeeded in raising him, and said, 
presenting to him a parchment, to which was appended 
his signature and seal, “ Fair cousin, if, iu the treaty 
which is here made between ourself and you, there is 
anything which is not, agreeable, we hope that you will 
correct it; and, from henceforth, we trust that our wishes 
are and will be the same.” 

“ It is I who will conform myself to your orders, your' 
excellence,” replied the duke; “ for it is both my.duty 
and my inclination henceforth to obey you in everything 
you may desire.” 

Alter these words, each laid his hand upon the cross 
of his sword—the gospels, or any holy relic not being at 
hand—and swore to maintain a lasting peace. Those 
who accompanied them immediately advanced with great 
joy, shouting “ Christmas,” and cursing by anticipation 
him who should hereafter take np arms in such a fatal 
quarrel. 

The dauphin and the duke, then, in token of fraternity, 
exchanged their swords and horses; and when the 
dauphin mounted, the duke held his stirrup, although the 
former begged him not to do so. They subsequently 
rode side by side for some distance, conversing amica¬ 
bly ; the French and Burgundians intermingling in theii 
suite. 

After having embraced a second time they separated— 
the dauphin to return to Melun, and the Duke of Burgundy 
to Corbeil; the Dauphinois and Burgundians following 
their respective masters. 

Two men alone remained behind. 

“ Tanueguy,” said one of them in a hollow voice, “ I 
have kept my promise : have you kept yours ?” 

“ Was it possible, Messire de Giac,” replied Tannegny, 
“ covered with armour, and accompanied as he was? But 
be tranquil: ere long, we shall have a fairer field and a 
better opportunity.” 

“ May Satan favour us 1” cried De Giac. 

“ May God pardon me for it!” exclaimed Tannegny. ' 
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And, turning their backs, both spurred their horses, the 
one to join the duke, the other the dauphin. 

On the evening of that day a violent storm burst forth 
at the very place where this conference was held, the 
lightning shattering the tree under which the peace had 
been sworn. Many regarded this as a bad omen, and 
some openly declared, that this peace would not be more 
lasting than it was sincere. 

Nevertheless, a few days after, the dauphin and the 
duke published their letters ratifying the treaty. 

The Parisians had received the news of it with great 
joy: they imagined that either the duke or the dauphin 
would return to Paris to defend them ; but these expecta¬ 
tion^ were deceived. The queen and the king had quitted 
Pontoise, which was too near the English to be secure, 
and left there the Sire l’lle-Adam, with a numerous gar¬ 
rison. The duke rejoined them at St. Denis, whither they 
had retired; and the Parisians, perceiving no troops as¬ 
sembled to march against the English, again relapsed into 
discouragement. 

As for the duke, he had once more abandoned himself 
to that inconceivable apathy of which examples are found 
in the lives of the bravest and most active men, and 
which, in almost every case, has been an augury that 
their latest hour was not far distant. 

The dauphin wrote him letter upon letter, requesting 
him to look to the defence of Paris, whilst, on his part, 
he should make a diversion on the frontiers 6T Maine. 
The duke, on receiving these letters, issued a few orders; 
and then, as if unable to continue the struggle which he 
had sustained for twelve years, went, like a tired child, 
to lay himself at the feet of his beautiful mistress, losing, 
in one look from her, the entire recollection of the whole 
world: it Jbemg the character of violent love to despise 
everything that does not relate to itself; because every 
other passion proceeds from the head, whilst this alone 
occupies the heart. Nevertheless, the murmurs which the 
peace had stilled, were again soon heard. Vague reports 
of treason began to be circulated, and one event, which 
took place during these transactions, imparted additional 
credit to them. 

Henry of Lancaster had judged truly, that the alliance 
between the duke and the dauphin would be disadvan¬ 
tageous to him. He consequently resolved to seise on 
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Pontoise before bis united enemies could combine their 
movements. To effect this, three thousand men, led by 
Gaston, the second son of Archambault, Count de Foix, 
now become an Englishman, departed from Menlan on 
the evening of the 31st of July, and, in the darkness of 
the night, came below the walls of Pontoise. They 
silently fixed their ladders against the rampart at some 
distance from one of the gates, and, without being per¬ 
ceived by the watch, mounted on the walls, one by one, 
to the number of three hundred. Then those who had 
mounted drew their swords, approached the gate, and, 
after slaying the picket of troops on guard, opened it for 
their comrades, who rushed through the streets, shooting, 
“St. George ! the town is taken.” 

L’lle-Adam heard these cries, and knew them well, 
from having uttered them himself. He leapt out of bed, 
and dressed himself hastily, but was only half clothed 
when the English had reached, and were knocking vio¬ 
lently at the door of his house. lie had only time to 
seize a weighty battle-axe, to extingftish his lamp, which 
might betray him, and to leap from a window into the 
court-yard, at the same moment that the English broke 
down the street door. L’lle-Adam ran to his stables, 
mounted the nearest horse, and, without saddle or bridle, 
rushed towards the gate; and holding the mane of his 
horse with one hand, and brandishing his battle-axe with 
the other, he passed through the midst of the English, who 
were crowding there, at the very moment when they least 
expected it. 

An Englishman, who had wished to bar his passage, 
had fallen with his head cloven asunder; and but for this 
man, extended bleeding at their feet, the others might 
have thought they had seen an apparition passing. 

L’lle Adam rushed towards the gate leading to Paris; it 
was closed. The confusion was so great, that the porter 
had lost the keys. It was necessary to break it open, and 
L’lle Adam himself commenced the work. Behind him 
the fugitive citizens were thronging the narrow street, 
every moment increasing in numbers, having no hope 
except in the speed with which the axe of L’lle Adam, 
that rose and fell incessantly, might open a passage for 
them. 

Soon, however, cries of despair were heard at the 
further end of the street. .Th<; fugitives had them- 
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selves pointed out the way to their enemies; and the 
English, hearing the blows which resounded from the 
gate, had, to reach L’lle Adam, charged this unarmed 
crowd, that opposed to them only an inert mass. But it 
was a broad aud deep one—a living and serried rampart, 
ift its very consternation, rendering it more difficult to 
penetrate. Nevertheless, the men-at-arms ploughed 
through it with their lances—the crossbow-men levelled 
whole ranks with the ground ; the arrows dew around 
L’lle Adam, and quivered in the shattered and groaning, 
but still reHistiug gate. The clamour was drawing near 
him. At one moment lie thought that the rampart of 
wood before him would endure longer than the rampart 
of flesh behind him. The English were only three lauce- 
lengths from him—when, at, last, the gate gave way, aud 
there vomited from it a stream of men, at the head of 
which the terrified horse bore off L’llo Adam, like an 
arrow. 

When the Duke o(•Burgundy learnt this news, instead 
of assembling an army to march against the English, he 
caused the king, the queen, aud Madame Catherine to 
enter a carriage, mounted his horse, and, with the nobles 
of his household, retired by Previns, to Troyes in Cham¬ 
pagne; leaving in Paris the Count de rit. Pol as lieu¬ 
tenant, L'lle-Adam as governor, and M. Eustache 
Delaistre as chancellor. 

Two hoars after the departure of the Duke of Burgundy, 
the fugitives began to arrive at St. Denis. It was pitiful 
to behold those poor wounded people, bleeding, half 
naked, dying of hunger, and worn out by a march of seven 
leagues, during which they had not dared to rest an 
instant. The account of the atrocities committed by the 
English, were listened to every where with as much 
eagerness as terror: groups were formed round these un¬ 
fortunate wretches in the streets, when suddenly there 
would arise a cry of “The English! the English 1” and 
every one fled, each to his own house, closing their win¬ 
dows, barricading their doors, and calling for mercy. 

In the meantime, the English were engaged more in 
profiting by their victory, than in following it up. The 
residence of the court at Pontoise had made it a luxurious 
town. L’lle-Adam, and a party of nobles who had en¬ 
riched themselves at the ^capture of Paris, had there 
deposited their treasures'’; and the booty obtained by the 
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English on this occasion, amounted in value to more than 
two millions. 

At the same time, it was learnt that Chateau-Oaillare, 
one of the strongest citadels of Normandy, had been taken. 
Olivier de Maimy was it captain : and although he had 
with him only twenty gentlemen for its garrison, he held 
out sixteen months, and was only forced to surrender by 
a circumstance which could not have been foreseen. 
The cords of the water buckets were worn out, and 
broke; and for seven days these brave men endured their 
thirst, but at last surrendered to the Marls of Huntingdon 
and of Kyme, t who carried or. the siege. 

The dauphin was at Bnurges, collecting his army, when 
the tidings readied him o( the honourable capitulation of 
f 'hateau-CJaillard, and the unexpected surprise of l‘on- 
toise. The bearers of the intelligence did not fail to 
represent to him that this last town had been sold to the 
English; and what gave some appearance of truth to 
this report, was, that the Duke of Burgundy had entrusted 
the command of Pontoise to one of the nobles who was 
most devoted to him, who, although of known bravery, 
had allowed the town to he taken, without having 
ostensibly done anything to defend it. The duke’s ene¬ 
mies, who surrounded the dauphin, took advantage of this 
opportunity to infuse into the prince’s mind some suspi¬ 
cions for which it had long been prepared. All demanded 
a rnptnre of the treaty, and a frank and loyal war, in¬ 
stead of this hollow and treacherous alliance. Tunneguy 
alone, in spite of his known hatred to the duke, entreated 
the dauphin to demand a secoud interview before he had 
any hostile demonstration. 

The dauphin took a resolution that at the same time 
accorded with both recommendations. With a force of 
twenty thousand men, he proceeded to Monte/eau, to he 
ready either to treat with him, should the duke agree to 
the interview, or to renew hostilities, should he refuse it. 
Tanneguy (who, to the great astonishment of all, who 
knew his character for decision, had always supported 
conciliatory measures,) was sent to Troyes, where we 
have said the duke had retired. lie carried to him letters, 
signed by the dauphin, fixing on Moutereau as the place 


• This must be the error of a Frenchman iu writing nil English 
name.—T k. * • 
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JTor the second interview; and as there was no room in 
the chateau for the accommadation of Duchatel and his 
suite, the Sire de Giac afforded him hospitality. 

The duke agreed to the interview, but on condition 
that the dauphin should come to Troyes, where were the 
king and the queen. Tanneguy returned to Montereau. 

The dauphin and those around him were of opinion 
that they should consider this answer of the duke as a 
declaration of war, and have recourse to arms. Tanneguy 
alone indefatigable, immoveable, and obstinately opposing 
every hostile measure, proposed to the dauphin to make a 
new attempt. Those who knew the hatred that this 
man cherished in his heart against Duke John, could no 
longer understand it. They believed that he had been 
corrupted, as many others had been, and imparted their 
suspicions freely to the dauphin, who immediately com¬ 
municated them to Tanneguy himself, adding; “ You will 
not betray me, father, will you ?” 

A letter at last arrived from De Giac. Thanks to his 
persuasions, the duke every day became less unwilling 
to come and treat with the dauphin. This letter aston¬ 
ished every one except Tanneguy, who appeared to have 
anticipated it. 

In consequence, Duchatel, in the dauphin’s name, 
returned to Troyes, where he proposed, to the duke, the 
Bridge of Montereau as the spot most suitable for the 
interview. He was authorised to engage, in the dauphin’s 
name, to give up to the duke the chateau, and the right 
bank of the Seine, with the liberty of lodging in that 
fortress, and in the houses built along the river, as many 
men-at arms as he might 'think necessary—the dauphin 
reserving the town and the left bank for himself. As for 
the tongue of land that lay between the Yonne and the 
Seine, it was neutral ground, aud should belong to nei¬ 
ther ; and as at that period, with the exception of a soli¬ 
tary mill, built on the borders of the Yonne, it was 
completely uninhabited, it would be very easy to ascertain 
whether any surjtrise were prepared on it. 

The duke accepted these conditions, and promised 
to depart for Bray-sur-Seine, on the 9th of September. 
The interview was to take place on the 10th; and the 
Sire de Giac, who still possessed the duke’s entire confi¬ 
dence, was chosen by him to accompany Tanneguy, and 
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to see that all proper precautions were taken by both 
parties. 

It will now bo necessary for our readers to cast with 
us a glance over the topographical position of the town 
of Montereau, that they may be enabled clearly to com¬ 
prehend the scene which is about to take place on that 
bridge, to which, in is]4, Napoleon attached another 
historical memorial. 

The town of Montereau is situated about twenty 
leagues from Paris, at the contiuence of the Yonne and 
the Seine, where the first of these rivers loses its name on 
emptying itself into the other. If, going from Paris, you 
mount tlie course of the stream that divides it, you will, 
on coming in sight of Montereau, have to your left the 
lofty mountain of Surville, on which was built the cha¬ 
teau, and at the foot of which, separated from the town 
by the river, was situated a kind of faubourg. This is 
the side that was offered to the Duke of Burgundy. 

(tpposite you, you will discover, resembling the sharpest 
angle of the letter V, and almost In the same position as 
the Pont Neuf, at Paris, where the Templars were burnt, 
the tongue of land by which the duke was to arrive, 
approaching from Bray-sur-Seine—a tongue of land still 
increasing iu width, between the stream and the river 
that borders it, until the Seine bubbles up from the earth 
at the Baigneu.xles'.Tuifs, and the Yonne takes its source, 
not far from the spot where the ancient Bibracte was 
situated, and where, iu our own days, the town of Autun 
raises its head. 

To the right, the entire city will unfold itself, lying 
gracefully in the midst of its corn-fields and vineyards, 
whose variegated surface the eye loses amid the rich 
plains of Gatinais. 

The bridge on which the interview was to take place, 
connects, even yet, the faubourg and the town, extending 
from left to right, and crossing first the stream and then 
the river ; and resting, at their point of junction, one of 
its massive feet on the tongue of land which we have 
described. 

It was on the level portion of the bridge, over the 
river Yonne, that a timber shed was erected, having two 
doors opposite each other, which were closed on each side 
by a barrier composed of three transverse bars. Two 
* 3 
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more barriers had been formed, the one at the extremity 
of the bridge towards the town, the other, a little on that 
side of the road by which the duke was to approach. 
All these preparations were hastily made on the 9th of 
September. 

Oar human nature is at the same time so feeble, and 
yet so proud, that when there happens here below any 
events to shake an empire, overthrow a dynasty, or 
revolutionize a kingdom, it fancies that the heavens, in¬ 
terested in our paltry passions, and wretched cabals, 
change for us the course o! the stars, or the order of the 
seasons,* sending us certain signs, by means of which, 
man, were he not blind, might withdraw himself from hi# 
destiny. Perhaps, also, when these great events are 
once accomplished, those wiio survive, and. who have 
witnessed them, recalling to mind the minutest circum¬ 
stances that preceded them, find in these such a coincid¬ 
ence with the catastrophe as tiie event itself could alone 
complete; and without which these incidents would have 
been lost in the crowd of trilling occurrences, which, 
separately, have no individual importance, but which, 
united, form the chain of that mysterious web called 
human life. 

However this may be, here is wiiat was recounted by 
the men who saw these strange things; and here is what 
others after them have written. 

On the 10th of September, at one o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, the duke mounted his horse in the court-yard of 
the house where he lodged, at Rray-sur-Seine. He had 
on his right, the Sire de Giae, and the Lord of Noailles 
on his left. His favourite dog which had howled lament¬ 
ably the whole night long, ou seeing his master ready to 
depart, had rushed from the recess in which he was 
fastened, with eyes on lire, and hair erect. When the 
duke (after having saluted for the first time the wife of 
De Giac, who from her window was viewing his de¬ 
parture) had prepared to move, the dog made so great 
an effort, that he broke his double iron chain; and, at 
the moment that the duke’s horse was stepping over the 
threshold of the gate, he darted at his chest, and bit him 
so severely that the horse reared, and nearly caused his 


• On the lltli of September, snow fell, sufficient to cover the field* 
three inches deep. All the vintage that had not been gathered was lost. 
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rider to lose hie saddle. 1)« Giac, impatient, attempted 
to drive him away with his whip, hut the dog seemed 
not to feel the blows he received, and again Hew at the 
throat of the horse. The duke himself', supposing the 
hound to be mad, seized a small baffle-axe which hung 
at his saddle-bow, and e!o*\. his hea l in twain. The 
dog, uttering a cry of agony, w**u( rolling over in 
his death struggles on the threshold of the gate, as if 
still to bar the passage; and tie* duke, with a sigh of 
regret, leaped his horse oSW t' e '-riy <..!' the faithful 
animal. 

He had proceeded about twenty paces, when an old 
•lew, who was of his household, and who dabbled in 
magic, suddenly came from behind a wall, and seizing 
the duke’s horse by the bridle, Haul : “ Your excellence, 
in the name of Hod, do not go any further!” 

“What want you with me, Jew I”’ asked the duke, 
stopping his horse. 

“Your excellence,” replied tin* -lew, as he held hack 
the horse by the bit, “ 1 have passed the night in con¬ 
sulting the stars, and science informs me that if you go 
to Montereau, you will not return from it.” 

“What say yon to this, DetiiacV” asked the duke, 
turning towards his young favourite. 

“1 say,” replied the latter, colouring with impatience, 
“ that this Jew is a main an, who should be treated like 
your dog, if you do not Wish his unclean contact to bring 
you a penance of a week’s duration.” 

“Allow me to pass, Jew,” said tlv* <1uk*> thoughtfully, 
and gently making him a sign to stand aside. 

“ Rack, Jew exclaimed de Gi:u\ dashing his horse’s 
chest against the old uwi, and sending him rolling ten 
paces from him: “back! hair you not his excellence 
ordering von M leave hie horse’s hr’uMe V” , 

The duke threw his hand acr'ss ids hro.v, as if to 
remove a cloud ; and casting another glance at the Jew, 
who was stretched ium-nsilde on ti e further side of the 
road, he continued his course. 

In three quarters of an hour the dake reached Hie cha¬ 
teau of Montereau. Before In-dismounted, he gave orders 
that two hundred men-at-arms, and a hundred archers, 
should place themselves in the faubourg, nu<l take posses¬ 
sion of the head of the bridge : Jacques dt* la Lime, grand 
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master of his crossbow-men, receiving the command of 
this small troop. 

At this moment, Duchatel advanced towards the duke, 
and informed him that the dauphin had been waiting for 
him on the bridge for nearly an hour. 

The duke replied that he was going there; and at the 
same time one of his servants, running up in great trepi¬ 
dation, spoke to him in a low tone. 

The duke turned towards Duchatel. 

“ By the blessed light of God!” cried he, “every one 
has agreed this day to warn ns of treason. Duchatel, 
are you quite convinced that our person runs no risk P 
You would do wrong to deceive us 1” 

“ My most redoubted lord,” replied Tanneguy, “ I 
would rather perish, soul and body, than act t reacherously 
to you or any one. Have no fear, therefore ; for his ex¬ 
cellence the dauphin designs no evil to you.” 

“ We will go, then,” said the duke, “ trusting in God,” 
—he raised his eyes .towards heaven—“and in you,” he 
continued, fixing on Tanneguy one*of those piercing looks 
which he alone could give. But Tanneguy supported it 
without lowering bis eyes. 

The latter then presented to the duke the parchment on 
which were written the names of the ten men-at-arms 
appointed to accompany the dauphin. They were in¬ 
scribed in the following order:— 

The Viscount de Narbonne, Pierre de Beauveau, Robert 
fle Loire, Tanneguy Duclnitel, Barbazan, Guillaume le 
Boutellier, Guy d’Avaugour, Oliver Layet, Varennes, and 
Frottier. 

Tanneguy received the duke’s list in exchange. Those 
whom he had selected for the honour of accompanying 
him were:— 

His excel'ency Charles de Bourbon', the Lord of 
Noailles, Jean de Fribourg, the Lord of St. George’s, the 
Lord of Montaigu, Messire Antoine de Vergy, the Lord 
de d'Ancre, Messire Guy de Pontarlier, Messire Charles 
de Lens, and Messire Pierre de Giac. Each, moreover, 
was to take with him his secretary. 

Tanneguy carried away this list; and the duke pro¬ 
ceeded to follow him, descending from the chateau to the 
bridge. He was on foot, his head covered with a black 
velvet hood, his whole defensive armour being a simple 
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hauberk of mail, and his only weapon a light sword, 
richly inlaid with a golden hilt.* 

On reaching the head of the bridge, Jacques de la 
Lime informed him that he had seen many armed men 
entering a house situated close by the other end of the 
bridge, and that on perceiving him, as he took up his 
station with his troop, they had hastily closed the win¬ 
dows of the house. 

“ Go and ascertain if this be true, T)e Giac,” said the 
dnke, “I will await your return here.” 

De Giac directed his steps towards the bridge, crossed 
the barriers, passed through the wooden shed, and going 
to the house pointed out, opened the door. Tanneguy 
was there, giving instructions to about twenty soldiers, 
armed in all points. 

“ Well V” asked Tanneguy, on seeing him. 

“ Are you ready ?” asked De Giac, 

“ Yes, he may come now,” was the reply. 

De Giac turned towards the duke. 

“ The grand master has seen imperfectly, your excel¬ 
lence,” he said, “ there is no one in that house.” 

The duke walked forward. He passed the first harrier, 
which was immediately closed behind him. That gave 
him some suspicions ; but as he saw before him, Tanneguy 
and the Sire de Deauveau, who were come to meet him, 
he did not wish to draw back. He took his oath in a 
firm voice; and, pointing out his light coat of mail and 
slender sword to the Sire de Beauveau, “ You see, sir,” 
said he, “ how I am come. Besides,” he continued, 
turning towards Duchatel, and slapping him on the 
shoulder— “ Here is he in whom I trust." 

The young dauphin was already in the middle of the 
bridge. He wore a long mantle of blue velvet, trimmed 
with marteu-skin, a cap’ whose shape somewhat re¬ 
sembled our modern hunting caps, and whose top was 
encircled by a small coronet of golden fleurs-de-lis ; the 
peak and edges were of fur, similar to that on the 
mantle. 

On perceiving the danphin, the duke’s doubts vanished. 
He advanced directly towards him, entered the tent, and 
remarked, that, contrary to all custom, there was no 


• This sword is still shown suspended lit the Church of Montcreau. 
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central barrier, to separate the two parties; but doubt¬ 
less he must have thought this au accidental omission, 
as he made no observation on it. When the ten noble¬ 
men who accompanied him had entered, the barriers 
were closed. 

In this small shed there was scarcely standing room 
for the twenty-four persons who were enclosed in it; 
Jlurgundians and French being so close together as to 
touch each other. The duke uncovered himself, knelt on 
his left knee before the dauphin, and said : 

“ I am come, your excellence, at your command, al¬ 
though some have assured me that you have sought this 
interview only that you may reproach me. I hope 
that it is not so, your excellence, as I do not deserve 
it.” 

The dauphin folded his arms, without embracing or 
raising him, as he had done at the first interview. 

“You are mistaken, sir duke,” he replied, in a severe 
tone. “ Yes, we have serious reproaches to make you, 
for you have not kept the promise which you gave us. 
You have allowed my town of Pontoise, the key of Paris, 
to be taken; and, instead of throwing yourself into the 
capital, to defend it or die, as, like a loyal subject, you 
ought to have done, you fled to Troyes.” 

“ Fled, your excellence!” exclaimed the duke, starting 
at this contumelious expression. 

“Yes, fled,” repeated the dauphin, dwelling on the 
word. “You have—” 

The duke rose, thinking, doubtless, that he ought no 
longer to listen ; mid as, in the humble position he had 
assumed, some of the chasing of his sword-hilt had got 
entangled in the mail of his hauberk, he proceeded to re¬ 
store his weapon to its proper position. 

The dauphin recoiled one step, not knowing what 
might be the duke’s intention in touching his sword. 

“Ah! you put your hand to your sword, in your 
master’s presence,” exclaimed Robert de Loire, throwing 
himself between the duke and the dauphin. 

The duke wished to speak, but Tanneguy, Stooping, 
seiied a short battle-axe which was concealed beneath 
the tapestry ; and drawing himself up to his full height, 
cried, “ Now is the time /" 

The axe glittered over the head of the duke, who per- 
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ceived the blow which menaced him, and attempted to 
parry it with his left arm, whilst with his right hand he 
seized his sword. But he had not time to draw it. 
'i'anneguy’s axe fell, striking down the duke’s left arm, 
and by the same blow cleaving his head, from the cheek¬ 
bone to the bottom of the chin. 

The duke remained upright for a midute, like an oak 
that canuot fall: when llobert de Loire drove his poig- 
r.ard into his throat, and left it there. 

The iL.ke uttered a cry, stretched out his arms, and 
fell at he (line’s feet. 

Then arose a mighty clamour, and a frightful struggle 
ensued; tor, in a space, where two men would scarcely 
have had room enough to light, twenty combatants were 
rushing on each -(ther. At one moment, nothing could be 
seen above then heads but arms, swords, and axes. The 
French shouted, “Kill! Kill! Death!” The Burgun¬ 
dians, cry iug “Treason! Treason! Alarm!” The sparks 
flew from the clashing weapons; thef blood spouted from 
the wounds of the combatants. The dauphin, greatly 
terrified, had attempted to scale tho barrier, but failed. 
At his cries, the President Louvet came up, took him by 
the amis and drew him out, leading him, nearly fainting, 
to the town; his blue velvet mantle drenched with the 
blood of the Duke of Burgundy, which had spurted out 
even so far as to him. 

In the meantime the Sire de Montaigu, who accom¬ 
panied the duke, had contrived to climb the barrier, and 
gave the alarm. De Noailles was about doing the same, 
when Karbonue clove the back of his head, and he fell 
outside the shed, and almost immediately expired. The 
lord of St. Georges was severely wounded in the right 
side by a blow from au axe; and the lord D’Ancre had 
his bund cut off. 

The combat and the clamour, however, had not ceased 
iu the tent. They were trampling on the dying duke, 
whom no one thought of aiding. Up to this time the 
Dauphinois, being better armed "had the advantage ; but, 
at the cries of the lord of Montaigu, Antoine de Thou- 
longeon, Simon Othelimer, Sambutier, and Jeun d’Ermay 
ran up to the shed; und whilst three of them were 
thrusting with their swords at those within, tku fourth 
broke down the barrier. On ihe, other side, the raen-at- 
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arms concealed in the honse issued forth to the assistance 
of the Dauphinois; and the Burgundians, perceiving that 
all resistance was useless, took to flight through the 
broken barrier. The Dauphinois pursued them, three 
persons only remaining in the narrow and bloody 
tent. 

These were, the Duke of Burgundy, stretched out and 
dying; l'ierre deGiac, standing with his arms folded, 
looking at this dying agonies; and, lastly, Olivier Layet, 
■who, touched by the sufferings of this unhappy prince, was 
raising his hauberk to finish his sufferings with his 
sword. But Messire de Giac desired not to see the 
slightest abridgment of his agony, of which he claimed 
each convulsion as his own; and, on perceiving Olivier’s 
intention, he kicked his sword violently from his hands. 
Olivier raised his head in astonishment. 

“ Odsblood 1” cried De Giac, laughing, “ leave this poor 
prince to die in tranquillity.” 

When the duke had breathed his last sigh, De Giac laid 
his hand upon his heart, to assure himself that he was 
quite dead; and as the rest troubled him but little, he 
departed without any one observing him. 

In the meantime the dauphinois had returned, after 
having pursued the Burgundians to the foot of the chateau. 
They found the duke’s body extended on the place where 
they had left it, and near it the Curd of Montereau, who, 
kneeling in the blood, was repeating the prayers for the 
dead. The dauphin’s people prepared to seize the body, 
and throw it into the river; but the priest, arising his cru¬ 
cifix above the dead duke, threatened with the anger of 
God whoever should dare to touch this wretched body, 
from which the soul had been so violently separated. Then 
Ccesraerel, the illegitimate son of Tanneguy, taking one of 
hfs gold spurs from his foot, swore that he would hence¬ 
forth wear it as an order of chivalry; and the dauphin’s 
valets, following this example, tore off the rings with 
which his fingers were covered, as well as the magnifi¬ 
cent gold chain that hung from his neck. 

The priest remained tlfere till midnight; and, at that 
hour, with the assistance of two men, he carried the body 
into a mill near the bridge, laid it on the table, and con¬ 
tinued to pray near it till the next morning. At eight 
o'clock the duke was laid in the earth, near the altar of 
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St. Louis, in the church of Notre-Dame. He ■was clothed 
in his doublet and hose, and his cap was drawn over his 
face. No religious ceremony attended his burial; but a 
dozen of masses for the repose of his soul were said 
during the three days following his assassination. 

Thus fell, by treachery, the powerful Duke of Burgundy, 
called John the Fearless. Twelve years previously, he 
had treacherously dealt to the Duke of Orleans the same 
blows which he now received in his turn. He had com¬ 
manded his left hand to be cut off, and his own left hand 
had fallen; he had caused his head to be cleft by the blow 
of an axe, and his own head had been laid open by the 
same weapon. Religious and believing persons saw in 
this singular coincidence an application of these words of 
Christ —“ He who strikes with the sword, shall perish by 
the sword.” Since the Duke of Orleans had fallen by his 
orders, civil war had, like a vulture, incessantly gnawed 
the vitals of the kingdom. Duke John himself, as if he 
carried with him the punishment due to his homicide, 
had never, from the time he perpetrated it, had one mo¬ 
ment’s repose. His fame had suffered a thousand insults, 
his happiness had suffered a thousand interruptions, 
and he had become distrustful, irresolute, nay, even 
timid. 

The axe of Tanneguy Duchatel gave the first blow to 
the feudal edifice of the monarchy founded by Hugh 
Capet. It struck down the strongest column of that great 
vassalage which supported its arch. For a moment the 
edifice toppled, threatening to fall to pieces. But the 
Dukes of Brittany, the Counts d’Armagnac, the Dukes of 
Loraine, and the Kings of Anjou, still remained erect to 
sustain it. The dauphin, instead of an uncertain ally, 
which he had lost in the father, had gained an open 
enemy in the son. The union of the Count of Charolais 
with the English, drove France to the vefy brink of de¬ 
struction ; but the usurpation of Duke John, which could 
not have succeeded by the perpetual surrender to the 
English of Normandy and Guienne, would certainly have 
accomplished its ruin. 

As for Tanneguy Dacbatel, he was one of those men, 
of head and heart, of courage and execution, to whom 
. history, at rare intervals, erects statues of bronze. His 
devotion to the monarchy led him' to assassination, It 
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wag fail virtue which produced his crime. He committed 
the murder for another’s advantage, hearing its responsi¬ 
bility himself. His action is one of those which men 
cannot judge, which the result stamps as right. A simple 
knight, it was granted to him twice to turn the almost 
accomplished destinies of the state, and entirely to change 
themthe night on which he carried off the dauphin 
from the Hotel de St. Paul, he saved the monarchy; the 
day on which he struck down the Duke of Burgundy at 
Montereau, he did even more-lie saved France,* 


• We here remind the reader, once for ill, that in oar summary of 
reigns, of periods, or of events, we express a purely, personal opinion, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Wk lmve said, that, as soon as the Sire de Giac had 
■witnessed the death of the duke, he had left the bridge. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening: darkness waS 
gathering, and the night was approaching. He unfast¬ 
ened Ins horse, widen lie had left at the mill, and returned 
alone towards Ilray-sur-Seiue. 

In spite of the severe cold which was felt, and of the 
obscurity which every moment became more dense, the 
horse and horseman went at a foot pace. De Giac was 
absorbed iu gloomy thoughts. The dew of blood had not 
refreshed his brow. The duke’s -death had only half 
quenched his.thirst for vengeance; and the political 
drama in which he had just performed so conspicuous a 
part, finished as it was lor all besides, required for him 
alone a double catastrophe. 

It was lialf-past eight o’clock when the Sire de Giac 
reached Bray-sur-Seiue. Instead of entering by the 
streets of the village, he rode round, fastened his horse to 
the exterior wall of the garden, whose door he opened, 
and, making his way into the house, he mounted noise¬ 
lessly the narrow winding stairs which led to the first 
story. When he reached the top, the light that glimmered 
through a half-open door indicated to him his wife’s 
ohamber. He approached the threshold. The fair Cathe¬ 
rine was alone, and seated, her elbow leaning on a small 
carved table, covered with fruit. Her glass,‘half emptied, 
announced that iier slight collation had been interrupted 
by one of those reveries of the youthful female heart, so 
sweet in their contemplation to him who is their object, 
but so infernal when conviction crieH to jealously—“ You 
are not the object of them—it is not of you that she is 
thinking.” 

De Giac could bear this sight no longer. He had 
entered unheard, so great was the pre-occupation of his 
wife. He suddenly pushed jhe door open with violence ; 
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and Catherine, uttering an exclamation, rose as if an in¬ 
visible hand had lifted her. She recognised her husband. 

“ Ah! it is you ?” she said, passing suddenly from an 
expression of terror to one of joy, and forcing her features 
into a smile. 

De Giac looked bitterly at that sweet countenance, 
which a moment before, had been yielding to the impres¬ 
sions of the heart, and was now so skilfully obeying the 
dictates of the mind. He shook his head, he took his 
seat beside her, without answering; and yet he had 
never seen her so beautiful. 

She held out to him a white and slender hand, the 
fingers of which were entirely covered with rings: while 
her arm, bare to the elbow, was there lost in a large 
falling sleeve, trimmpd with fur. 

De Giac took that hand, examined it earnestly, and 
turned upward from the palm the bezel of one of thp 
rings. It was that of which he had seen the impression 
on the seal of the letter sent to the duke. He there found 
the star, lost in the stormy sky ; and read the words en¬ 
graven underneath it. “ The same —” he murmured :— 
“ the motto will not deceive.” 

In the meantime Catherine, whom this examination dis¬ 
quieted, endeavoured to divert him from it. She passed 
her other hand across De Giac’s brow. Although pale, it 
was burning hot. 

“You are fatigued, your excellence,” said Catherine; 
“ you must require some refreshment. Shall I call some 
one ? This feminine repast,” she continued, smiling, “ is 
a little too frsgal for a famished knight.” 

She rose, and taking a small silver whistle to call one 
of her women, was about putting it to her moutb, when 
her husband arrested her. • 

“ I thank yon, madame,” said De Giac, “ it is unneces¬ 
sary. What is here will suffice : only give me a glass.” 

Catherine herself went to obtain what her husband re- 
• nuired; and while she turned her back, De Giac hastily 
drew a little phial from his bosom, and poured the liquor 
it contained into the half-emptied glass which stood on 
the table. Catherine returned without having perceived 
him. 

“ Here, your excellence,” she said, pouring some wine 
into the glass, and presenting it to her husband, “ drink 
to me." 
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De Giac raised the glass to his lips as if to obey her. 

“ You do not continue your repast,” he observed. 

“ No : I had finished as you entered.” 

De Giac frowned, and cast his eyes on Catherine’s 
glass. 

“ I hope, however,” he continued, “ you will not re¬ 
fuse to pledge me in my toast as I have pledged you in 
your’s.” And he presented the poisoned glass to his 
wife. 

“ And in what toast, your excellence ?” asked Cathe¬ 
rine, on taking it. „ 

“ The Duke of Burgundy!” replied De Giac. 

Catherine, without any suspicion, bent her head t smiling, 
carried the glass to her lips, and almost entirely emptied 
it. De Giac eyed her with an infernal expression, and, 
when she had finished, began to laugh. This strange 
laugh startled Catherine, who looked at him with 
astonishment. 

“ Yes,” cried Giac, as if in answer to this mute inter¬ 
rogation ; “ yes, you were so anxious to obey me, that I 
had no time to finish my toast.” 

“ And what remained unsaid ?” asked Catharine, with 
a vague feeling of terror: “was not the toast complete, 
or have I not rightly understood you ?—.* To tho Duke of 
Burgundy!’ ” 

“ Yes, madame; but 1 was about to add—' and may 
God have more mercy on his soul, than men have pity on 
his body.’ ” 

“ What say you ?” exclaimed Catherine, as she stood, 
her lips asunder, her eyes fixed, and suddenly turning 
pale—“what say you?” she repeated with greater 
energy, while the glass she held escaped from her stiffen¬ 
ing lingers, and was shattered to pieces. 

“ I say,” replied De Giac, “ that Duke John of Bur¬ 
gundy was assassinated, two hours ago, oh the bridge of 
Montereau.” 

Catherine uttered a loud scream, and sunk, or rather 
fell, into a seat that stood behind her. 

“ Oh 1 it cannot be!” she cried, in an accent of despair 
—it cannot be!” 

“ It is true,” coldly replied De Giac. 

“ Who told you this ?” 

“ I saw it.” 

“ You ?” 
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“ I saw him at my feet—do you understand, madame ? 
I saw the duke, -writhing in agony, his blood pouring 
through five wounds, dying, without a priest and with¬ 
out hope. I saw when his last breath was about to 
leave his lips, and I leaned over him to feel it pass.” 

“Oh! you did not defend him! You did not throw 
yourself before the blow ! You die not save—” 

“ Your lover! Was it not so, madame ?” broke in De 
Giac in a terrible voice, and fixing his eyes sternly on his 
wife’s face. 

She uttered a scream, and, unable to support the pene¬ 
trating look her husband fixed upon tier, she hid her face 
with both her bands. 

“ But do you then divine nothing ?” continued De 
Giac, rising in his turn. “Is it stupidity, madame, or 
effrontery? Do you not then divine, that the letter you 
wrote sealed with the ring you carry on that finger— 
(and he snatched her hand from her eyes)—that that 
letter, in which you made an adulterous appointment 
with him, came into my hands; that I followed him; 
that that night—(and he cast a glance at his right hand) 
—a night of delight to you, but of the torments of hell to 
me, has cost me my soul ? You do not divine that, when 
he entered the Chateau of Creil, I entered it before him ; 
that, When you passed through that sombre gallery, with 
your arms mutually entwined, I saw you ; that I wag 
there, and almost touched you ? Oh ! oh! you can guess 
nothing P Must I then tell you all ?” 

Catherine, in utter consternation, fell on her hands and 
knees, exclaiming, “Mercy! mercy!” 

“ And now say,” continued De Giac, folding his arms 
on his breast, and shaking his head, “ you dissembled 
yonr shame, and I my vengeance; but which of us is 
now the superior in dissimulation ? Ah! that duke, that 
haughty and powerful vassal, that sovereign prince—he 
whom the serfs of his vast domains called, in three lan¬ 
guages, Duke of Burgundy, Count of Flanders and Artois, 
Palatine of Malines and Salins; lie, at whose single com¬ 
mand fifty thousand men-at-arms assembled in his six 
provinces; he, this prince, this duke, this palatine, fan¬ 
cied that he was sufficiently powerful to put an affront 
on me—on me, Pierre de Giac, a simple knight! And he 
did it, the fool! But I said nothing then. I did not 
write imperial letters; I did not call together my men- 
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at-arms, my vassals, my squires, and my pages. No! 
I shut my vengeance up in my own bosom, and gave it 
to my heart to feed upon; and when the time was come, 
I took my enemy by the hand, like a sick and feeble 
child, and led him to Tanneguy Duchatel, saying, ‘ Strike, 
Tanneguy!’ And now,”—he began to laugh convul¬ 
sively—“now, this man, who held under his dominion 
provinces enough to cover half the kingdom of France— 
this man is lying in the dirt and in his blood, and, per¬ 
haps, will not find six feet of earth in which peacefully 
to repose through eternity.” 

Catherine was on the floor at his feet, begging for 
mercy, and rolling on the broken glass, which cut her 
hands and knees, causing her blood to flow. 

“Well, madame! you now know,” continued De Giac, 
“ in spite of his name, in spite of his power, in spite of his 
men-at-arms, I avenged myself upon him. Judge whether 
I shall avenge myself on his accomplice—a mere woman, 
alone, whom I could shatter with a breath, whom I could 
strangle in my hands.” , 

“ Oh! what are yon about to do ?” cried Catherine. 

De Giac toook her by the arm. “ tip, madame I” he 
said, as he raised her before him ; “np!” 

Catherine looked at herself, and saw her white robe 
stained with blood. A mist passed before her eyes; her 
voice died away in her throat; and stretching out her 
arms, she fainted. 

De Giac raised her over his shoulder, descended the 
stairs, crossed the garden, and laying his burden on his 
horse’s croup, fastened it there by means of her scarf. 
He then placed himself in the saddle, and bound Cathe¬ 
rine’s body to his own by means of his sword-belt. 

In spite of the double weight, Ralft' started at a gallop, 
in obedience lo his master’s spur. 

De Giac directed his course across the fields. Before 
him lay the vast plains of Champaigne, extending to¬ 
wards the horizon ; and the snow, that began to fall in 
large flakes, covered the meadows as with an enormous 
pall, giving them the harsh and savage appearance of the 
Steppes of Siberia. No mountain showed itself in the 
distance; plains, nothing but plains; but, from spot to 
spot, some whitened poplars were rocking in the wind, 
like phantoms in their winding-sheets. No sound of any 
human being disturbed this desolate solitude. The horse, 
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•whose feet fell on a carpet of snow, redoubled the speed 
ofhis noiseless bounds. His rider himself held close his 
Jireath, so strong was the feeling, that in the midst of this 
frozen nature, everything ought to assume the aspect, and 
imitate the silence, of death. 

After some minutes, the flakes of snow which fell on her 
face, the movements of the horse, bruising her slight and 
feeble body, and the biting cold of the night, recalled 
Catherine to life. On recovering her senses, she fancied 
that she was a prey to one of those painful dreams, in 
which we fancy that some winged dragon is conveying 
ns through the air. Soon, however, a sharp pain in her 
bosom, a pain like that produced- by a burning coal, re¬ 
minded her that everything was real. The dreadful 
truth, blood-stained and inexorable, started up before 
her. Everything that had occurred again presented it¬ 
self to her memory ; the menaces of her husband were re¬ 
membered ; and the situation in which she found herself 
inspired her with dread that he was putting them into 
execution. 

Suddenly a fresh pang, more burning, sharper, and 
more cutting, forced from her a scream of agony; if 
was lost without echo, gliding over that vast sheet of 
# snow. 

But the frightened horse, starting at it, redoubled his 
speed. 

“ Oh, your excellence t I suffer greatly,” cried Cathe¬ 
rine. 

De Giac did not answer. 

“Let me descend?” she continued; “allow me to 
take a little snow ? My mouth burns! my bosom is on 
fire 1” 

De Giac still continued silent. 

“ 011 1 1 beseech you, in the name of heaven I for 
mercy, for pity’s sake! They are red hot blades of steel! 
Water 1 oh! water!” 

Catherine writhed in the leathern belt which bound her 
to her husband. She endeavoured to slip to the earth, 
but the scarf retained her, She resembled Leonora bound 
to the phantom. The horseman was as silent as Wil¬ 
helm; and Ralff shot along like the phantom steed of 
Berger. 

Catherine, now losing all earthly hope, addressed her¬ 
self to heaven. 
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“Mercy, my God! mercy!” she cried; “for it is thus 
that those must suffer who are poisoned.” 

At these words, De Giac laughed wildly; and that 
strange demon-like laugh found an echo; another laugh 
responded to it, loudly flying on, o’er that dark and dis¬ 
mal plan. Italff neighed, and his mane stood erect with 
terror. 

Then the young woman perceived that she was lost— 
that her last hour was come. She felt that nothing could 
retard it, and began to pray aloud to God; but her 
prayers were every moment interrupted by the screams 
which her agony forced from her. 

De Giac remained silent. 

He soon perceived that Catherine’s voice became 
weaker, and felt her body, which he had a thousand 
times covered with kisses, writhe in convulsions of 
agony. lie could even reckon the death-shudders which 
ran through her limbs, bound to his own. Then her 
voice died gradually away into _a hoarse prolonged 
rattle; the convulsions became almost imperceptible 
Hhndders; and at'last, the body stiffened, and. the lips 
breathed forth a sigh—the final eifort of life—the last 
adieu of the soul. De Giac was bound to a dead body. 

For three quarters of an hour longer he continued his 
course without uttering a word, without turning, with¬ 
out looking behind him. 

At last he found himself on the banks of the Seine, a 
little below the spot where the Aube joins it, rendering 
its course deeper and more rapid. He drew up Kalff, 
undid the buckle of the belt that fastened Catherine to 
him, and the body which nothing now supported except 
the scarf which bound it to the saddle, fell curved across 
the horse’s croup. 

De Giac then dismounted ; and Italff, all. foaming and 
dripping with perspiration, wished to enter the river; 
but bis master restrained him with his left hand, and 
taking his dagger in his rights he felt nnder Ralffs beck 
with its sharp and slender point, till he found an artery. 
The blood gushed forth. 

The wounded animal immediately reared and uttered 
a plaintive neigh; then tearing himself from his master’s 
hands, he rushed into the stream, carrying with him the 
dead body of Catherine, 
u 
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De Giac, standing on the bank, witnessed him strug¬ 
gling against the current, that he would easily have 
crossed were it not for the wound which enfeebled him, 
When he got about one third over the stream, he began 
to deviate from his course; his respiration became quick, 
and he endeavoured to return to the bank he had left, 
His croup had already disappeared, and Catherine’s white 
robe could scarcely be discerned on the surface of the 
stream. In a short time he turned over on his hack, as 
if drawn down by a whirlpool, his fore legs heat the 
water, dashing up the spray, aud his neck slowly sank. 
The head, in turn, gradually disappeared—a wave en¬ 
tirely covered it, It reappeared lor a moment, sank a 
second time, and then some air-bubbles arose to the sur¬ 
face of the water. It was over; and the stream, for a 
moment disturbed, resumedits silent and tranquil course. 

“Poor Ralff,” said the Sire deGiac, with a sigh. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The day after the Duke of Burgundy’s death, the men-at- 
arms whom he had placed the evening before in the Cha¬ 
teau de Montereau, surrendered that fortress to the 
dauphin, on condition of their lives and property being 
safe. Their captains were, the Chevaliers de Jouvelle 
and de Moutaigu. 

On the same day the dauphin held a grand council, in 
which letters were written to the cities of Paris, Chalons, 
Rheiins, and others. In these he rendered an account 
of his conduct, that he might not be accused of having 
broken the peace which he had swoiu, or having violated 
his royal word. When these things were done, he retired 
to Bourges with his prisoners, leaving Messire de Guitry 
as captain of the town of Montereau. 

When the event that we have related was known at 
Paris, it produced there a melauclioly and profound sen¬ 
sation. The young Count de St. Pol, the king’s lieute¬ 
nant in that citv, immediately summoned the Chancellor 
of France, the Provost of Paris, the Provost of the 
guilds, all the king’s officers and counsellors, and, with 
them, a crowd of nobles and citizens. Hethen announced 
to them the sanguinary death of John Duke of Burgundy, 
and cuused them to swear on the gospels and relics not to 
make any treaty with seditious men and murderers, and 
to denounce and bring to justice all who should favour 
the partisans of the dauphin. 

It waB at Ghent that Philip of Charolais, the sole male 
heir of the Duke of Burgundy, heard of the assassination 
at Montereau. He threw himself in tears into his wife’s 
arms, exclaiming, “Michelle, Michelle, your brother, the 
dauphin, has caused my father to be assassinated!’’ The 
poor princess was much grieved and disturbed by this 
news, for she feared that the event might have a disas¬ 
trous influence on the love her husband bore her. 

When the despair of the Count of Charolais was some¬ 
what calmed, he solemnly as'sus^ed the title of the Duke 
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of Burgundy; held a council with the good people of 
Ghent, of Burges, and of Ypres, as to what measures he 
should adopt; and took possession of the county of Flan¬ 
ders. He then immediately proceeded to Malines, where he 
held ajconference with his cousin, the Duke of Brabant, 
John of Bavaria, his uncle, and the Countess of Ilainault, 
his aunt. All three were of opinion that he should in¬ 
stantly form an alliance with King Henry of England. 
Consequently, the Bishop ot Arras, Messire Athis de 
Brimeux, and Messire Boland de Heclekerk, were de¬ 
spatched to Rouen, where they were received graciously 
by the English king, who saw in the alliance, proposed by 
the new duke, a means of renewing the proposals for a 
marriage with Madame Catherine of France, of whom he 
had preserved a warm recollection—a marriage which 
also involved political considerations of the highest im¬ 
portance. 

The King of England therefore answered, that, with 
the least possible delay, he would send ambassadors to 
Duke Philip, to present to him a treaty. He hastened to 
arrange the conditions of one; and, towards St. Andrew’s 
day, the Bishop of Rochester and the Earls of Warwick 
and Kent betook themselves, in the name of King Henry, 
to the town of Arras, where the duke received them with 
great magnificence. 

The following are the king’s proposals and the articles, 
for the ratification of which the Duke of Burgundy was 
to employ his influence with King Charles, and his coun¬ 
sellors. It will be seen how greatly his pretensions had 
increased since the incredible apathy of Duke John had 
allowed to fall into his hands the cities of Rouen and 
Pontoise, those two gates of Paris, by the possession of 
which, the hostile king already carried the keys of the 
capital at his girdle.' 

“ 1. The King of England offers to espouse Madame 
Catherine without imposing any charge on the kingdom. 

“ 2. To leave to King Charles during his life, the en¬ 
joyment of the crown and the revenues of the kingdom. 

“ 3. That, after the death of King Charles, the crown 
of France should devolve on King Henry and his heirs 
for ever. 

“ 4 . On account of the king’s malady, which prevents 
his attention to the government, the King of England 
will take the title and authority of regent. 
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“ 5. The princes, the nobles, the commons, and the 
citizens, shall take an oath to the King of England, as 
regent, and shall engage to acknowledge him as their 
sovereign, on the death of King Charles.” 

Duke Philip engaged to procure the subscription of the 
King of France to this treaty, on condition, that in his 
turn, the King of England would engage to acknowledge 
and observe the following articles:— 

“ i. One of King Henry’s brothers shall espouse one 
of the duke’H sisters. 

“ 2. Tlie king and the duke shall love and assist each 
other as brothers. 

“ 3. They shall, in conjunction, prosecute the punish- 
went of the dauphin, and of the other murderers of Duke 
John. 

4. Should the daupliiu, or any other of the aforesaid 
murderers, be made prisoners, he should not be ransomed 
except with the duke’s consent. 

“ 5. That the King of England should assign to the 
duke, and to Madame Michelle his wife, lands to the value 
of 20,000 livres of rent, for which homage should be paid 
him.” 

It may be seen, that in this double treaty, which dis¬ 
posed of France, aud robbed the king, only two things 
had been forgotten, which had probably been considered 
as useless: the first was, the king’s consent; and the 
second, the ratification of France. 

Hoi'll, however, were the conditions on which, under 
the pretext of avenging the death of Duke John, France 
was sold by Duke Philip of Burgundy to King Henry of 
England, ou the 21st of Decern tier, 1410. The father had 
betrayed her, and the son delivered her up. 

Iti the meantime, and whilst tlmy were thus granting 
royalty to him, an a pension for life, the old-king was at 
Troyes, with Madame Isabel, whom he loved during his 
moments of reason, and hated during his periods of mad¬ 
ness. The news of D ike John’s'assassination, and ths 
part that the enemies or the dauphin accused that, young 
prince of having taken iu it, produced such au impression 
ou the feeble old man, as to throw him again into a state 
of the most complete madness. Although, from this 
period, to the time <>t his deuth, many important man¬ 
dates were signed by him, and, amongst others, the treaty 
c 3 
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known as the “ Treaty of Troyes,” it is qaite certain 
that he never recovered his reason, and that the respon¬ 
sibility of these acts, which were more and more preju¬ 
dicial to the interests of France, must fall on the memory 
of Duke Philip and Queen Isabel; for, from this day, the 
life of Charles VJ. was an agony, and not a reign. 

On the 21st of March, 1420, the Duke of Burgundy 
entered the town of Troyes, amid the acclamations of the 
citizens and people, and rendered fealty and homage to 
the king, as the successor of the duke his father in the 
right of the Duchy of Burgundy, of the counties of Flan¬ 
ders and Artois, and of other seigneuries. But the duke, 
before France was ceded to England, wished, for his part, 
doubtless in his capacity as a prince of the fleur-de-lis, 
to carry off some splendid portions of it. Lille, Douay, 
and OrclJfts, had been mortgaged to the house of Bur¬ 
gundy ; and Charles was induced to renounce his right 
of redeeming them. Madame Michelle’s dower had not 
yet been paid; and the duke consented to receive, instead, 
the towns of Koye, ‘Montdidier, and Peronne—Peronne 
the impregnable, which, in the midst of every assault of 
foreign and domestic war, preserved her name of maiden ; 
as certain mountains of the Alps, which cannot be as¬ 
cended, take the name of virgin. 

Thus the Englishman and Burgundian, that they might 
the more easily conquer France, began by seizing her 
belt of fortresses. The dauphin alone defended his 
country. 

When Duke Philip had chosen, from among our cities, 
those which he considered suited him best—when he had 
ranged them in a line so straight, that Montdidier, si¬ 
tuated only twenty-five leagues from Paris, appeared to 
penetrate into the heart of France like the point of a 
sword, whose handle was at Ghent—then, faithful as an 
accomplice, Ke occupied himself with the promises that 
he had made to King Henry; and it must be confessed 
that he fulfilled them well. The king consented to the 
marriage of hiB daughter Catherine with Henry of Lan¬ 
caster ; and ratified the exclusion of the dauphin, his son 
and heir. And he also annulled the wise constitution, 
founded by his predecessors, which forbade the succession 
through the females. 

On the 13th of April, 1420, Duke Philip wrote to the 
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King of England, that he might come, as everything was 
then completed. 

And, in truth, the English king arrived on the 20th of 
the following May, accompanied by his two brothers, the 
Bakes of Gloucester and Clarence, escorted by the Earls 
of Huntingdon, of Warwick, and of Kent, and followed 
by fifteen hundred men-at-arms. The Duke of Burgundy 
went to meet him, and, as became the future vassal to 
his destined sovereign, conducted him ta the apartments 
which had been prepared for him in the city. Immedi¬ 
ately after his arrival, the king went to see the queen and 
Madame Catherine. He found the lattar more graceful 
and beautiful than ever ; and, perhaps, he himself did not, 
know which he was most eager to possess—France, or 
his affianced bride. 

The next day, the two kings signed the famous treaty 
of Troyes. It was the disgrace and ruin of the kingdom ; 
and one might imagine, that, from this moment, the 
guardian angel of the country had remounted to the 
skies. The dauphin, alone, never* despaired: with his 
hand on the heart of France, he counted its throbs, and 
knew that she still might live. 

On the 2nd of June, the marriage of Henry of England 
and Catherine of France was celebrated. This was the 
second flower that had been plucked from the stem of the 
royal lilies to adorn the English crown. Twice was the 
present fatal to those who received it—-twice did death, 
in the bed of the Kings of England, follow the embrace 
of the daughters of France. Richard survived his mar¬ 
riage only three years; and Henry was doomed to die at 
the expiration of eighteen months. 

From this day there were two regents of France, and 
two heirs to the crown. The danphin was master of the. 
sontfa, and the King of England possessed the north. 
Then commenced that great duel, of whiclf the prize was 
a kingdom. 

The advantage of the first blows was with the King of 
England. After a siege of some days. Sens surrendered; 
Villeneuve-le-Roi was carried by assault, and Monterean 
taken by escalade. 

There, the Duke of Burgundy had a duty to perform 
to his murdered father, and it was his first care on en¬ 
tering the town. Some women pointed oat to him his 
father’s tomb. A pall vvas thrown over the stone 
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sepnlchre, a wax taper lighted on each end of it, and the 
priests chaunted the offices of the dead during a whole 
night. The next morning the stone was raised, and the 
tomb opened. The duke’s body was found there, covered 
with his doublet and casque: the left had was completely 
severed; and the head, cloven by Tanneguy Duchatel, 
showed the gaping wound by which the English had 
entered the realm of France. 

The body was deposited iu a leaden cofliu, filled with 
salt, and afterwards laid in state in a convent of the 
Chartreux, situated outside the town of Dijon, in Bur¬ 
gundy. The body of the Bastard of ('roy, who had been 
slain at the attack of the town, was buried in the same 
grave from which that of the duke had just been taken. 

These cares accomplished, the Burgundians and Eng¬ 
lish proceeded to lav siege to Melun ; but this town 
seemed disposed to offer a steady resistance to them. It 
was full of brave French blood. Its commander was the 
Sire de Barbasan ; and, he had under his orders the Lord 
Preaux, Messire Fierre de Bourbon, and one named 
Bourgeois, wlio performed wonders during the siege.— 
When they perceived its preparations for defence, the 
King of England and the duke encompassed the town ; 
the former, with his two brothers and the Duke of Ba¬ 
varia, establishing his quarters on the side of the Gatinas; 
and - the latter, accompanied by the Earl of Huntingdon 
and several other English captains, pitching his tents on 
the side of the Brie. A bridge of boats was thrown over 
the Seine, for the purpose of establishing communications 
between the two armies; and the Duke of Burgundy, 
and the king, that they might not be surprised by the 
besieged, eacli enclosed their camps with deep trenches 
and stakes, guarding the entrances to and from by strong 
barriers. The- King of France, and the two queens, 
had, iu the meantime, quitted Troyes, and come to hold 
their court at Oorbeil. The siege lasted, in this manner, 
for four months and a half, without any great advantage 
on the side of the besiegers. 

The Duke of Burgundy had, however, got possession 
of a very strong bulwark, erected by the besieged in 
front of their trenches, and from Which their cannons and 
bombards bad done great damage to the besiegers. On 
liis side, the King of England had prepared a mine, 
which was already approaching the wall, when it was 
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discovered by Juvenal des Ursins, the son of the parlia* 
mentary advocate. He immediately ordered a coun¬ 
termine to be made; and, with a long battle-axe in hi* 
hand, and supported by some men-at-arms, he himself 
directed the work. The Sire de Barbaean happening to 
pass, was informed of the circumstances by Juvenal, who 
also intimated his intention of leading the combafr, there, 
underground. Barbasan, who loved him as a son, ex¬ 
amined his long axe, and, shaking his head, said, “ Ah f 
brother, you know not yet what ’tis to fight in a mine. 
You must have shorter weapons than this, when hand to 
hand.” He then took his sword, and cut the handle of 
the axe to a convenient length. But ere he returned hi* 
weapon to its scabbard, he desired Juvenal to kneel, 
and having given him the stroke of knighthood, raised 
him up, saying, “ Act now as a good and loyal knight.” 

After two hours’ labour, the English and French miners 
were not separated from each other by more than the 
thickness of an ordinary wall, and in a moment more this 
was broken down. On each side the workmen then re¬ 
tired, and the men-at-arms began to engage each other 
roughly in this narrow and gloomy passage, where four 
men could scarcely stand abreast. It was then that; 
Juvenal acknowledged the correctness of Barbasan’* ob¬ 
servations ; his short-handled battle-axe performed won¬ 
ders. The English took to flight; the new made knight 
gained his spurs. 

An hour afterwards, the English returned in force,' 
pushing before them a barrier, which they established in 
the middle of the mine, to obstruct the passage of the 
Dauphinois. While they were engaged in this labour, a 
reinforcement reached the townsmen, and during the 
whole night there was a violent thrusting of lances. This 
new method of fighting offered this singularity, that they 
might wound, and even kill, but they could ftot take each 
other prisoners; each party combatting on his own side 
of the barrier. 

The next morning an English herald, preceded by a 
trumpeter, appeared before the walls of the town, bring¬ 
ing a challenge from an English knight, who desired to 
remain unknown. He offered to any Dauphinois, who 
was a knight, and of noble family, a passage of arms on 
horseback, in which each champion should break two 
lances; after which, should neither be wounded, the 
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combat wag to continue on foot, with either the battle- 
axe or sword: the English knight choosing the subter¬ 
ranean passage as the place of combat and leaving it to 
the Dauphinois knight to name the day. 

When the herald had announced this challenge he 
proceeded to nail on the nearest gate of the town his 
master’s glove, as a gage of combat and a signal of 
defiance. 

The lord of Barbasan, who, with a great number of 
his people, had mounted the wall, then threw his glove 
from the top of the rampart, as a signal that he accepted 
the challenge of the unknown knight, and ordered a 
squire to take down that which the herald had nailed to 
the gate. 

Many people, ho vever, said, that it was improper for 
the commander of a fortress thus to expose himself in 
single combat; but Barbasan allowed them to talk, and 
prepared himself for the encounter for the next day. 

During the night, the passage was levelled, that no¬ 
thing might impede the horses; niches for the trumpeters 
were made on each side of the barrier, and torches were 
fastened to the Ceiling to light the combat 

The next morning, at eight o’clock, each with a trum¬ 
peter behind, presented themselves at their respective 
extremities. The English trumpet sounded first; aud 
then the four trumpets placed near the barrier sounded in 
their turn. 

Scarcely had the last sound died away when the two 
champions rushed onwards with lance in rest. 

As they approached each other, it seemed like the en¬ 
counter of two phantoms, in some passage of the infernal 
regions; hut the heavy gallop of their armed horses, 
making the vault tremble, and resound with the noise, 
sufficiently proved that there was nothing shadowy or 
fantastic about them. 

The two champions, in taking the necessary ground, 
had not been able to calculate the distance, and Sire de 
Barbasan, whether he had the swiftest horse, or the dis¬ 
tance was too short, reached the barrier first; he imme¬ 
diately perceived the disadvantage of his position; for 
he was about to receive, motionless, his adversary’s blow, 
augmented by all th<- force of his horse’s charge; and as 
the unknown knight was coming upon him like a thun¬ 
derbolt, he had omly time to bnhook his lance from the 
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rest, to plant it against bis shield, as against a wall of 
iron, and to fix himself firmly in his saddle and stirrups. 
This manoeuvre turned the. advantage in his favour; 
his adversary receiving the shock, instead of giving it. 
In fact., he precipitated himself with his breast full of 
Barbasan’s lance, Tjrhicli was shivered like glass; while 
that of the unknown knight, being in the rest, and there¬ 
fore too short, did not even touch its object. The English 
knight, nearly overthrown by the shock, fell back so far, 
that his horse recoiled some paces, bending hack on his 
haunches. When he recovered his position, he found the 
iron of his adversary’s lance lixed in Ids breast; it had 
passed through his cuirass, but was stopped by a coat of 
mail which he fortunately wore beueath it. As for 
Barbasan, he had no more stirred than an iron statue 
on a marble pedestal. 

The two knights turned their liorseB, and regained the 
entrance of the subterranean passage. Barbasan took a 
fresh lance ; and the trumpets again sounded. 

■ They were answered by' those of the barrier, and the 
two knights again thundered along the vault, followed, 
now, by a number of French and English; for this pas¬ 
sage being the last, and the combat to Be continued, as 
we have said, on foot, and -with the battle-axe, the spec¬ 
tators were permitted to enter the subterranean passage. 

The distances had been so well calculated in this second 
course, that the two champions encountered each other 
precisely in the middle of the passage. The lance of the 
unknown knight struck the left side of Barbasan’s cuirass, 
and gliding along its polished surface, it raised, like a 
shell, the joint of the armour covering the shoulder, and 
penetrated the shoulder itself to about the depth of an 
inch. As for that of Barbasan, it had struck his adver¬ 
sary’s shield with such violence, that the force of the 
blow broke his horse’s girth, and the knight, too firmly 
seated to lose his saddle, was sent rolling hack ten 
paces, carrying away with him the lofty saddle in which 
he was fixed. 

Barbasan had dismounted, and the unknown knight re¬ 
gained his feet immediately ; when, each seizing a battle- 
axe from the hands of his squire, they renewed the com¬ 
bat with more eagerness than ever. Both of them, how¬ 
ever, whether in attack or defence, exhibited a degree of 
prudence which showed that each had recognized the 
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valour of his adversary. Their heavy axes, wheeling' and 
glittering above their heads, descended on their shields 
with so much force, that myriads of sparks were struck 
from them. These two men, bending their bodies back¬ 
wards to throw more strength into their blows, looked 
like woodmen at work; every stroke might have felled 
an oak; yet, although twenty had been given and received, 
both were still erect. 

At last, liarbasan, impatient of this giant straggle, 
determined to end it by one blow. Throwing away his 
shield, which prevented him usipg his left arm, and rest¬ 
ing his foot on a transverse bar of the barrier, he seized 
Jus axe with both his hands. It whistled for a moment 
like a sling, and, passing by the side of his adversary’s 
shield, descended with a fearful crash on the casque of 
the unknown knight. 

Happily for the latter, he instinctively inclined his 
head to the left, and the axe, the full force of which was 
lost by this movement, glancing along the rounded helmet, 
encountered the fastening of the visor on the right side; 
■which it snapped like thread. The visor falling, revealed 
the face of the knight; when Barbasan, with great 
astonishment, recognised in his unknown adversary, 
Henry of Lancaster, the King of England. 

Barbasan then respectfully retired two paces, let fall 
his battle-axe, and, taking off his helmet, confessed him* 
self vanquished. 

The king understood the courtesy of this avowal. He 
took off his gauntlet, and extended his hand to the old 
knight. 

“ From this moment,” he said, “ we are brothers in 
arms, Uemember this, when the occasion presents itself. 
Sire de Bartasan; for I will not forget it.” 

Barbasan .accepted this honourable fraternity, which, 
three months afterwards, saved his life. 

As the two champions required repose, they returned, 
the one to the camp, the other to the town ; but other 
kuights and squires continued this singular joust, which 
lasted nearly a week. 

Some days afterwards, as the besieged still resisted, 
the Kiug of England brought to his camp the King of 
Frauce and the two queens, and lodged the latter in a 
house lie had erected beyond the range of cannon-shot, 
and be/ore which, every rooming and evening, be caused 
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the trumpeters and musicians of his army to assemble. 
For never had the King of England displayed such state 
as during this siege. 

But the presence of King Charles did not determine 
the besieged to surrender. They answered, that if the 
king wished to enter his good town, he must enter it 
alone, and that then he should be well received, but that 
they would never consent to open tbeir gates to the ene¬ 
mies of the realm. Moreover, every one in the army of 
the Duke of Burgundy began to murmur at King Henry’s 
neglect of his father-in-law, and at the paltry condition 
to which his household had been reduced. But the cap¬ 
ture of other fortresses and chateaux, such as the Bastile, 
the Louvre, the house of Neale, and the wood of Vincen¬ 
nes, which were surrendered to the English, consoled 
King Henry for the length of the siege. He sent his 
brother, the Duke of Clarence, to the command of the 
Bastile, with the title of Governor of Paris. 

The besieged had now, however, been for a long time 
on short allowance of provisions. They had no longer 
any bread, and had eaten their horses, dogs, and cats, 
when they wrote to the dauphin, informing him of their 
distress, and demanding succour. While in expectation of 
an answer, they one morning descried in the horizon 
a considerable body of troops, marching towards the 
town. Believing that it was a reinforcement from the 
dauphin, they mounted their ramparts; and whilst the 
steeples of the town rung out in token of joy, they began 
to shout to the besiegers to make haste and saddle their 
horses, as they would soon be dislodged from their posi¬ 
tion. But they quickly perceived their error. The troops 
they had seen approaching were Burgundians, whom the 
lord of Luxembourg, governor of Picardy, was leading 
from Peronne, in aid of the besiegers. 

The besieged, crestfallen, now descended from their 
ramparts, and stopped their senseless bells; and as, on 
the next day, they received a letter from the dauphin, 
declaring that he was too weak to aid them, and autho¬ 
rising them to make the best conditions they could with 
the King of England, they opened a negociation with 
him, and the exhausted garrison surrendered on the 
simple condition of tbeir lives being spared. From this 
condition, however, were excepted the murderers of the 
x 
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Duke of Burgundy, or those who, being present at the 
assassination, had not prevented it; together with all the 
English and Scotch knights who were in the town. In 
consequence, Messire I’ierre de Bourbon, Arnault de 
Guilhelm, Sire de Barbasan, and six or seven hundred 
noble men-at-arms, were sent to Paris, and imprisoned 
in- the Louvre, the Oluitelet, and the Bastile. 

Tiie next day, two monks of Joy-en-Brie, and a 
knight, named Berirand de Chaumont, who although a 
Frenchman, had at the battle of Agincourtgone over to the 
English, and afterwards had returned from the English to 
the French, were beheaded on the public square at Melun. 
Leaving an English garrison in the town, King Henry, 
King Charles, and the Duke of Burgundy then departed 
for Paris, into which they were to make a public 
entry. 

The citizens impatiently expected them. A magnificent 
reception had been prepared for them, every house on 
their route being hung with tapestry. 'The two kings 
rode in front, the King of France being on the right hand. 
After them, came the Dukes of Clarence and Bedford, the 
brothers of the King of England ; and on the other side 
of the street, to the left, rode the Duke of Burgundy, en¬ 
tirely clothed in black; and with him ail the knights and 
squires of his household. 

They reached, thus, the middle of the Grand Roe St. 
Antoine, where they were met by the entire clergy of 
Paris, on foot, carrying the holy relics for them to kiss. 
These were first kissed by the King of France, and then 
by the King of England. The clergy, then, cliaunting all 
the way, conducted them to the Church of Notre-Dame, 
where they performed their devotions before the high 
altar; after which, agaiu mounting their horses, each re¬ 
paired. to his. own residence—the King of France to the 
Hotel de St. Paul, the Duke of Burgundy to the Hotel 
d’Artois, and the King of England to the Chateau of the 
Louvre. On the next day, the two queens made their 
entrance. 

Scarcely had this new court been installed, before the 
Duke of Burgundy took measures to avenge the death of 
his father. For this purpose the king held a court of 
justice, iu the lower hall of the Hotel de St. Paul. The 
King of England, was seated on the same bench with the 
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King of France, and near them was Master John Leclerc, 
Chancellor of France, Philip de Morvilliers, first president 
of the parliament, and several other noble members of 
King Charles’s council. On the other side, and towards 
the middle of the hall, was the Duke of Burgundy, aud, 
with him, the Dukes of Clarence and Bedford, the 
Bishops of Therouauue, of Tournay, of Beauvais, and of 
Amiens, Messiro John of Luxembourg, and many other 
squires and knights of his council. 

Messire Nicholas Bolin, advocate for the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy and the duchess his mother, then arose, and re¬ 
quested of the two kings, permission to speak. This 
being granted, lie related the homicide committed on 
Duke John; accusing of this murder, the dauphin Charles, 
the Viscount of Narbonw?, the Sire de lsarhasan, Tunno- 
gny Duchafel, Guillaume Boutciliier, Jean Bouvet, pre¬ 
sident of Provence, Messdre Hubert de Loire, aud Oliver 
Layet. He concluded by demanding the punishment of 
the guilty. He demanded, that they should be placed iu 
carts, and drawn, diu'fug Circe days, through the princi¬ 
pal streets and public places of Paris, bareheaded, holding 
lighted tapers in their bands* and confessing, iu a loud 
voice, that they had foully, falsely, damnably, and 
through envy, assassinated the Duke of Burgundy : that, 
afterwards, they should be taken to the place where the 
murder had been committed, aud that they should there 
say aud repeat the same expiatory words; that, besides, 
on the bridge, and on the very spot where the duke bad 
breathed his last sigh, a church should be built and ad¬ 
ministered by twelve canons, six chaplains, aud 
six clerks, whose sole office should be to pray for 
the soul of the deceased. The church was to be 
provided, at the expense of the culprits, with sacred 
ornaments, tables, chalices, books, cloths, stud, in line, 
with all things necessary. Moreover, from the property 
of the condemned he claimed au endowment of two 
hundred Parisian livres yearly for the canons, one 
hundred for the chaplains, and lifty for the clerks. 
That the object for which this church was to be 
erected should be inscribed over its gates, in deep cut 
letters, to perpetuate the memory of this expiation; 
and that similar churches should be erected, tor the 
same object, at Paris, Itome, Ghent, Dijon, St. Juques de 
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Compostelle, and at Jerusalem, on the spot where our 
Saviour suffered death. 

This proposition was supported by Pierre de Narigny, 
the king's parliamentary advocate, and approved of by 
Master Jean l’Aroher, doctor in theology, named by the 
Rector of the University of Paris. 

The Chancellor of France then responded on the part 
of the king, who had heard all the pleadings with the 
most perfect indilference. lie said, that, through the 
grace of Cod, and with the aid and advice of his brother 
and son, Henry, King of England, Regent of France, 
and heir of the crown, the fulfilment by justice of the 
things said and proposed should take place, as the Duke 
Philip of Burgundy demanded. 

The court then rose, and tin* two kings returned to 
their respective hotels. 

Thirteen years before, the same hall re-echoed with 
similar words of accusation. At that time, however, it 
was the Duke of Byrgmi ly who was the assassin, and 
Madame Valentine of Milan the accuser. She demanded 
justice, and justice was then promised to her, as it had 
been just now to the duke* but the royal promise had 
then been borne away by the wind, us it was now about 
to be a second time. 

Nevertheless, in virtue of letters issued by the king, the 
parliament, on the 3d of January, 1 til, commenced pro¬ 
ceedings against Charles de Valois, Duke of Touraine 
and Dauphin of France. lie was summoued to appear 
within three days, under pain of banishment by sound of 
trumpet, and on the table of marble; and, as he did not 
answer this summons, ho was accordingly banished from 
the kingdom, and declared unworthy of succeeding to 
all the lordships that had already fallen, or might in 
future lapse Vo him. 

The dauphin heard of these proceedings at Bourges, in 
Berri. He made his appeal to his sword, and swore that 
he would carry that appeal, and his defiance, to Paris, 
into Eogland, and iuto Burgundy. 

Itis true, that, in spite of this judgment, a great sym¬ 
pathy in his favour existed in the hearts of all true French¬ 
men ; which was further augmented by the madness of 
his father. It was well known, that the heart of the 
old king had not banished his much-loved son; and, to 
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most men of worth and intelligence, these proceeding*, 
in the name of a madman, carried no great weight. The 
luxury, too, which the King of England displayed at the 
Louvre, contrasted with the misery that surrounded the 
King of France at the Hotel do St. Paul, caused all 
respectable men in Paris to murmur. This neglect was 
carried to such an extreme, that, on the day of the 
Nativity, in the year 1-120. whilst the two queens, the 
Duke Philip, and the Knights of France and Burgundy, 
paid their court to the King of England, in the splendidly- 
lighted saloons of the Louvre, the King of France, in 
the obscure and damp apartments of the Hotel de St. 
Paul, was surrounded by only a few aged servants, and 
some good citizens, who retained for him their Old and 
faithful affection. 

About this tune an unexpected circumstance created 
some coldness between King llenry and Duke Philip. 
Amongst the prisoners made at Melun, was the Sire de 
liarbasan, as we have related. This knialit was accused 
of having shared in the assassination at Monterean ; and, 
according to 1 ho treaty made between Duke Philip and 
King Henry, every favourer of, or accomplice in, this 
assassination, was to he lelt at tlie discretion of the 
Duke of Burgundy. The articles on which this knight 
was to be interrogated, were already drawn up by 
the duke’s council at Dijon, when the prisoner ap¬ 
pealed to the fraternity in aims ottered by the King of 
England, alter the combat in the mines at Melun. And 
King Henry respected Ins engagement. He declared 
that he who had touched his royal hand should not un¬ 
dergo an infamous condemnation, even should our holy 
father the Tope demand it. The Duke of Burgundy re- 
tainad a feeling of resentment on account of this re¬ 
fusal, which the punishment, of the Bastard of Tanneguy, 
the Sire de C'oesmerol, and of Jean Gault, who were 
quartered by' a decree of the parliament, could not soften. 
The first considered so honourable the assassination com¬ 
mitted by his father, that he had caused an embroidered 
sheath to be made for the axe with which Duke John 
had been struck; and carried, suspended by a rich chain, 
the gold spur which he had himself taken from the duke’s 
boot. 

About the end of the month, the King of England and 
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the Duke of Burgundy separated: King Henry to carry 
Madame Catherine to London, there to have her crown¬ 
ed ; and Duke Philip to visit his good cities, by many of 
which he had not yet been acknowledged. 

This double absence was injurious to the affairs of the 
duke and King Henry. The Dauphinois, discouraged by 
the capture of Melon and Villeueuve-le-lioi, took heart on 
seeing their enemies absent—the one in London, and the 
other at Brussels. They re-entered the town, surprised 
the Chateau de la Ferte, took St. Kiquier by escalade, 
and, iinally, defeated the English near Beaugy, with so 
much slaughter, that the Duke of Clarence, the king's 
brother, the Lord of Ross, marshal of England, the Earl 
of Kynie, and the flower of the English chivalry and 
knighthood, were left dead on the Held of battle. The 
Earls of Somerset, Huntingdon, and Percy, surrendered 
themselves prisoners unconditionally. Nevertheless, the 
body of the Duke of Clarence did not remain in the hands 
of his enemies: an English knight laid him across his 
horse, and defended him with such courage and good for¬ 
tune, that he succeeded in restoring this sacred deposit to 
the Earl of Salisbury, who sent it to England, where it 
was interred. 

On the other hand, the Duke of Exeter, governor of 
Paris since the death of the Duke of Clarence, had quickly 
cooled the enthusiasm of the citizens. Ilis government 
was harsh and haughty. Upon a frivolous.pretext, he 
caused Marshal Villiers de l’lle-Adam to be arrested, and 
the people to be llred upon, as they were attempting to 
rescue the prisoner from the archers who were conducting 
Mm to the Bastile. An Englishman, a foreigner, and an 
enemy, dared to do what the Duke of Burgundy shrunk 
from. 

King Henry learnt in London, and Duke Philip at 
Ghent, the events that we have just related, and both of 
them felt that their presence in Paris was indispensible. 
They, therefore, immediately setoff for that city ; although 
the king of England was suffering from illness, and the 
Duke of Burgundy had to settle the disputes of his cousin, 
Duke John of Brabant, and Jacqueline of Hainault, his 
wife. 

The two allies had formed a correct judgment of their 
position. There was no time for them to lose, as the 
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dauphin was besieging Chartres. The united armies of 
Duke Philip and King Henry marched to the assistance 
of the city; and, as the Danphinois were not sufficiently 
strong to hazard a battle, they raised the seige, and the 
dauphin retired to Tours. The Duke of Burgundy, in¬ 
stead ol' pursuing him, took possession of St. Kemi-sur- 
Somme, and laid siege to Saint itiquier ; but, iu his turn, 
he found his army was too weak, and uselessly wasted a 
month before the place. 

Whilst engaged in this siege, he learnt that the Sire de 
Ilarcourt, who had gone over to the Dauphii^Rs, accom¬ 
panied by l’othon de Xaintrilles, in the hope of surprising 
him, was approaching at the head of the garrisons of 
Gompiegne, of Crespy-en-Valois, and of other towns, that 
had submitted to the dauphin. The duke therefore de¬ 
parted secretly at night, passed the Somme, and marched 
to meet the Dauphinois, with the intention of offering 
battle. 

On the 31st of August, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, the two armies came within sight, and, halting 
at about the distance of three bow-shots from each other, 
they formed their ranks. In this war between the three 
brothers-in-law, this was the iirst combat, of importance, 
in which the young duke, who was not yet twenty-four 
years of age, made his essay in arms. Before the engage¬ 
ment, he desired to be knighted, and the l.ord of Luxem¬ 
bourg gave him the accolade. He himself then, in turn, 
dubbed the Sire de C'ollard de Commines, Jean de Rou- 
bex, Andre de Villain, .lean de Villain, and others. On 
the side of the Dauphinois, the principal knights made oa 
this occasion, were the Lords of Gamache, itegnaut de 
Fontaine, Collinet de Villequier, the Marquis de Serre, 
and Jean Koyau. 

As soon as the first arrangements weje made, the 
Duke of Burgundy ordered Philip de Saveuse, with a 
standard and one hundred and twenty men, under the 
orders of Messire de St. Leger and the bastard of Koussy, 
to make a circuit across the fields, and to fall on the flanks 
of the Dauphinois, when the action had commenced. The 
duke then commanded his army to remain motionless, to 
mask this movement; and it was not until he perceived 
the whole line of the Dauphinois, with all their cavalry, 
approaching at full gallop, that he cried out “Forward!” 
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himself setting the example, by charging at the head of 
his troops. 

The space that separated the two armies was 
quickly traversed, and the first lines met with a dreadful 
shock, courser dashing against courser, man against 
man, and iron against iron. Many were overthrown, 
either slain or cruelly wounded: many broke their 
lances, and immediately seized either their swords or 
battle-axes. Then commenced the combat, hand to 
hand, mai^o man, with its sleights of address, its feats 
of valour,"nd its desperate struggles. 

A singular circumstance appeared at first to make the 
victory lean towards the Dauphinois. The standard of 
Burgundy had inadvertently been left in the hands of the 
servant who carried it; and as this man was not accus¬ 
tomed to such battles, he took to flight at the first en¬ 
counter, leaving the standard on the ground. Many 
noblemen, no longer seeing the standard floating, thought 
that the duke was taken : and the Flemish herald of arms 
even cried aloud that he was dead. All who had seeu 
the standard fall, and who heard the herald’s words, im¬ 
mediately disbanded themselves ; and about live hundred 
men, seized with a panic, abandoned the field of battle, 
where the duke, with the remainder of his army, was 
performing prodigies of valour, desirous, in presence of. 
those about him, to win his spurs, and show himself 
worthy of his father. # 

On their side, the Dauphinois, perceiving this flight, 
dispatched about two hundred men, under the command' 
of Jean llollet, and of Pierron de Luppel, fo follow their 
enemies, who -continued their flight for six leagues, 
without stopping, and crossed the Somme at Pec- 
quigny. 

In the meantime, the main bodies of the two armies 
had remained firm, terribly intermingled, and performing 
wondrous feats of valour. The duke who was one of 
the foremost in the attack, was pierced by two lances: 
one completely transfixed his war saddle, which was 
bound with steel; and the other, passing through his 
buckler, got so entangled in it, that the duke abandoned 
hiB shield, being unable to disengage the lance. At this 
moment a powerful man-at-arms of 'the Dauphinois 
seized him by the waist, and attempted to lift him from 
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his saddle; but the duke, who was mounted on a 
vigorous charger, let his sword hang from his wrist, 
threw.his arms round his adversary’s neck, and, sparring 
his horse forward, tore him from his stirrups, as the 
whirlwind does a tree from the earth, and threw him 
amongst his own men, who made him prisoner. 

Two others also performed wonders. These were, on 
the side of the Dauphiuois, Pothon do Xaintrailles, whose 
career commenced at the siege of Orleans; and, on the* 
side of the Burgundians, Jean de Villain, the new-made, 
knight, of whom history, subsequently, scarcely preserves 
a trace. The latter was a man of colossal stature, 
covered with strong Flemish armour, and mounted on a 
powerful horse ; he had let his bridle fall on his charger’s 
neck, and when his lance was broken, be had taken his 
weighty battle-axe in both bunds, and entered the ranks 
of the Dauphinois, like a thresher in a barn, overthrowing 
men and horses, and felling those whose armour he could 
not penetrate. lie might have been taken for one of 
Homer’s heroes. 

On his side, Xaintrailles had opened for himself a pas¬ 
sage into that iron wall, which closed behind him. But 
that did not much concern him. And his long and power¬ 
ful sword whistled and gleamed above his head, like that 
of the exterminating angel. Jean de Luxembourg, seeing 
him thus penetrating the Burgundian ranks, had pushed 
his horse before him, with the hope of arresting him ; but 
by a back stroke of bis terrible sword, lie broke open his 
vizor, cutting his face across, uuderneuth the eyes. The 
Burgundian captain fell like a statute from its pedestal; 
and a man-at-arms, named Le More, who followed Xain- 
trailleB, made him prisoner, when the lord of Viefville, 
coming to lijg assistance, endeavoured to rescue him. 
Xaintrailles turned against this madmau,.who wished to 
deprive him of bis captive, and with one blow of his. 
sword, broke his right arm in his cuirass. The Sire de 
Viefville, fell close to him whom he hoped to save ; and 
Le More, whom two prisoners would have too much em¬ 
barrassed, dispatched him by thrusting bis dagger beneath 
his gorget. 

lu the meantime, the Chevalier Jean de Villain, per¬ 
ceiving the disorder which Xaintrailles had caused among 
the ranks of the Burgundians, endeavoured to make his 
x 9 
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way to him: but the throng into which he had thrown 
himself had closed upon him; effacing his trace, as the 
waves do that of a ship. Nevertheless, as, in wielding 
his terrible axe, he stood in his stirrups, and thus over¬ 
topped by a heart those who surrounded him. Xaintrailles 
perceived him in turn. 

“ Here! ye Dauphinois! come on !” shouted the Cheva¬ 
lier de Villain, redoubling his blows, with each of which 
he overthrew a man; for when his weapon did not cut 
as au axe, it knocked down like a mace. 

Xaintrailles pushed bis hors-> towards him by whom 
lie was thus dclicd; but when lit* saw the ranks falling 
before him, when he saw the armour crushed to pieces, 
and the helmets cloven by that gigantic arm, he then 
confessed, with the good faith of the truly brave, that for 
a moment he felt his heart fail him. lie did not wish to 
confront certain death, and as, at this moment, Philip de 
Savense. in executing his movement, took the Dauphinois 
in flank, ho rushed to meet him. Philip perceived him 
coming, and placed his lance in rest; and, us Xaintrailles 
had no weapon bnt his sword, Philip directed the point 
of his lance against the chest of his adversary’s horse. 
The iron penetrated its entire length, and the horse, mor¬ 
tally wounded, fell upon its rider, who, with his leg en¬ 
cumbered under him, yielded himself prisoner, declaring 
his name. 

This attack of the Burgundians was decisive. The 
Dauphinois, thinking that Xuintrailles had fallen, never 
again to rise, turned their horses’ heads, and fled. The 
Duke of Burgundy pursued them for nearly two leagues, 
and so frequently mingled with them, that they might 
have mistaken him for a fugitive also, had lie not so 
roughly struck those who were about him* 

The Lords d? Longucval and (lay d’Krly followed him, 
at the distance of a lance’s length. 

The honour of the day remained with the Burgundians. 
They lost only thirty men, and had killed or wounded 
four or five hundred Dauphinois. Many more noblemen 
were taken with Xaintrailles. This combat was called 
the encounter of Mons eu Vimeu ; for, notwithstanding 
its importance and result, it did not receive the name of 
a battle, because there were no royal banners displayed 
in it. 
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la the meantime, the king of England had entered the 
town of Dreux by capitulation, and, after having caused 
all the instruments necessary for a siege to be fabricated 
at Lagny-sur-Marne, ho proceeded, with twenty-four 
thousand men, to invest the town of Meanx, of which the 
Bastard of Vaurus was governor. Its garrison amounted 
to nearly a thousand men-at-arms. 

It was during this siege, which lasted seven months, 
that Henry V. learned that his wife had given birth to a 
sou. The child which she had just brought into the 
world was, eighteen mouths afterward.!, to be proclaimed 
King of France, by the name of lleury VI. 

Meaux made a noble resistance. The Bastard of 
Vaurus, who had shut himself up there, was cruel, but a 
man of proved courage. Nevertheless, a reinforcement 
which the lord of Offomont was to have brought him, 
having failed, the garrison could resist no longer, and the 
town was carried by assault. They defended street by 
street, and house by house; and being driven from one part 
of the town, they crossed the Marne, and estab! ished them¬ 
selves on the other side of the river. The King of England 
pursued them liercely, allowing them no relaxation, and 
granting them no repose, until all were either killed or 
taken. The streets were strewed witli stumps of lances 
and fragments of arms. 

Amongst the prisoners was the Bastard of Vaurus, who 
had defended the town so valiantly. The King of Eng¬ 
land had him conveyed fo the foot of an elm, where he 
himself had ordered a number of executions, and which 
the peasants called the elm of Vaurus, and there, without 
trial, by the sole right of the strongest, by his privilege 
as conquerer, he ordered his lead to be cut off, and had 
his body susnjnded from beneath the arms, planting his 
standard in “ neck, and fixing his head cm the top of 
the staudard. Many, even in hia own ffrmy, murmured 
at this extreme severity, and considered it a punishment' 
unworthy of so brave a knight. 

About the same time, the lord of Luxembourg, who 
had been re-talcen by the Burgundians, in the route of 
Monsen-Vimeu, seized upon the fortresses of Quesnoy 
and De Hericourt; and at the news of these successes, 
the town of Crespy, in Valois, and the Chateaux of 
Pierrefond and d’Offeraont, also surrendered. 
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In this manner victory declared itself on all sides for 
King Henry, when he fell ill at the Chateau of Vincennes. 

The malady made rapid progress, and the King of 
England was himself the first to consider it mortal. He 
caused the Duke of Bedford, his uncle, to be called to 
him, together with the Eailof Warwick, and Messire 
Louis de Bobert-Saert. He then told them that he saw 
plainly that it was the will of God that he should leave 
this world; and added—“ My good brother John, I be¬ 
seech you, by the loyalty’ and love you bear me, that you 
Will be constantly loyal to my son Henry, your nephew ; 
and I entreat you not to allow, during your life, any 
treaty to be made with our adversary, Charles of Valois, 
that may deprive ub of our right free to the Duchy 
of Normandy. If my good brother of Burgundy should 
wish to undertake the regency of the kingdom, I advise 
yon to give it up to him; otherwise, keep it yourself. 
And to you, fair uncle,” he added, turning to the Duke 
of Exeter who had just entered, “ I leave the sole govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom of England, for I know that you 
can govern well. Whatever may happen, do not return 
again to France. Be the governor of my son, and, for 
the love yon bear me, visit him often. As for you, my 
fair cousin of Warwick, I wish yon to be his master, 
living always with him, to direct him, and train him in 
the use of arms; for, in choosing you, I could not pro¬ 
vide him with a better tutor. And, moreover, I entreat 
von most earnestly, to have no dispute with my good 
brother of Burgundy ; defend him, also, on my part, from 
my brother-in-law, Humphrey; for, if there should be 
any ill feeling between you and him, the affairs of this 
kingdom, which are at present greatly in our favour, 
would be much endangered. And, lastb^do not, under 
any circumstances whatever, liberate fram prison our 
fair cousin of Orleans, the Count d’Eu, the Lord of 
Gaucout, nor Guichard, or De Chisay, until my son be of 
age. As for the others, do what you please.” 

Each having then promised to obey his injunctions, the 
king directed them to leave him alone. When they had 
done so, he sent for the physicians, and commanded 
them to inform him how long he had to live. They at 
first wished to give him some hopes, saying that God 
was able to restore him to health; but the king smiled 
sadly, and required them to -tell him the whole truth 
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promising that, ■whatever it might be, he would bear it 
like a king and a soldier. They retired to a comer, and 
after a short consultation, one of them, kneeling by the 
king’s bed, said to him : “ Sire, think of your soul; for it 
appears to ns, unless it be by the especial favour of God, 
that it is impossible for you to live more than two hours.’' 

He then sent for his confessor, and the clergy, and or¬ 
dered them to recite to him the seven psalms. When th ey 
came to these words of the 20th verse, “ that the walls of 
Jerusalem may be built up," he stopped them, saying 
aloud, that had it not been for death, which was now im¬ 
pending over him, it had been his intention, after .having 
tranquillized the Kingdom of France, to go and conquer 
the Holy Sepulchre; and that he would have done it, had 
it been God’s will that he should have lived to his natural 
age. He then ordered them to continue; but, towards 
the end of the following verse a cry escaped him. The 
sacred chaunts were interrupted. The king heaved one 
more feeble sigh : it was his last. , 

His death took place on the 31st of August, 1422. 

The next day the king’s entrails were buried in the 
church of the Monastery of St. Maur, and his body em¬ 
balmed, and placed in a leaden coffin. 

On the 3rd of September, the funeral train set out for 
Calais. The coffin was deposited on a car drawn by four 
magnificent horses, and on it was laid an image of the 
king, of the natural size, and formed of dressed leather. 
Its face was turned towards heaven, and it held the 
sceptre in its right hand, and a golden ball in its left. 
The covering of this mortuary bed was of vermilion 
cloth, embroidered with gold. Daring the passage 
through each town, four men, at each corner of the car, 
held a rich caaopy of silk over him, as, on the day of the 
consecrated host, it is the custom to cany one above the 
body of our Saviour. The procession was followed by 
the princes of the king’s family, and by the chivalry and 
squirearchy of his household. On each side of the car, 
walked a great number of ecclesiastics, who incessantly 
chaunted the office for the dead, and celebrated masses 
in the churches of all the towns through which they 
passed. And, besides all these, and as a belt around the 
car, ten men, clothed in white, constantly carried lighted 
torches of odoriferous wax. 

At Rouen they were mfct ljy Madame Catherine, who 
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■was returning to France to her husband. She had been 
ignorant of his death, and her despair on learning it was 
great. She would not quit his body, and placed herself 
in the train of the procession, which, on leaving Calais, 
embarked for Dover; and, there resuming its march im¬ 
mediately, arrived in London on the night of St. Martin, 
in winter. 

Fifteen bishops, clothed in pontifical copes, many mi¬ 
tred abbots, a great number of ecclesiastics, and a 
numerous body of citizens, awaited the king’s body out¬ 
side the gate of the city. They immediately surrounded 
it, chaunting the service of the dead, and, passing over 
London-bridge, and through Lombard-street, acted as 
chief mourners, to the Cathedral of St. Paul’s. The car 
that bore the king’s body was drawn by four magnificent 
black horses; the first wore a collar, from which tbe 
arms of England were suspended; on the collar of the 
second, were the arms of France and England quartered, 
as, when living, the king wore them on his breast; from 
.the collar of the third, hung the arms of Franca alone; 
and, from that of the fourth, those of King Arthur the 
invincible; these last being three golden crowns, on an 
aznre ground. After the funeral service, the body was 
deposited in the Abbey of Westminster, near those of his 
predecessors, the Kings of England. 

And thus, Henry of England, surnamed tbe Conqueror, 
disappeared from the world, where he had made so much 
noise. He had penetrated further into France than any 
of his predecessors, and had taken Paris, which no one 
ever took before. He left to his heirs the title of King 
of France, which they retained until, four centuries later, 
Napoleon, with the point of his sword, erased from the 
insular arms the three fleurs-de-lis. He died at half the 
age that God commonly allots to man. He was one of 
the most valiant and skilful knights of his time; but too 
flexible of purpose, and too haughty of will. 

The Duke of Bedford had scarcely rendered him the 
funeral honours, before a message from Paris announced 
that he was expected there, for a second funeral. Charles 
VI., King of France, was dead. 

It was on the 22nd day of October, 1422, that the poor 
lunatic surrendered his soul to God. His last hour was 
as sad and neglected as his life had been. He had near 
him, neither Madame Isabel nor the Dauphin Charles, 
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nor any of the five children who still remained to him; 
no prince of his family;—the Duke of Berri was dead, 
and the Dukes of Orleans, of Bourbon and of Brittany, 
were prisoners;—while the Duke of Burgundy dared not 
receive the last sigh of him whose kingdom he had sold. 
No friends! The civil war had decimated them, or re¬ 
tained them near the dauphin. In that last hour of death, 
when the mind, before it leave us,recovers all its strength, 
as the flame of a lamp becomes more brilliant before it 
dies, the old king for an instant recovered his reason, his 
sight, and his speech ; and raising himself on his elbow, 
pale and dying, he sought around him, through the-gloomy 
old chamber, one on whom he might cast his last look— 
to whom he might bid his last farewell—but he encoun¬ 
tered only the chilling countenances of his chancellor and 
his chamberlain, whom their ofliees near the king forced 
to be the courtiers of his death-bed. He fell back with a 
profound sigh, confining within his own bosom those last 
words that constitute the consolations of the dying. He 
closed his eyes ; for only when they were shut could he 
see the rosy face of the young Charles, who, he knew, had 
never in his heart forsaken him, and the countenance of 
Odette, that young and devoted girl, whose caresses, if 
not her love, had shed some happiness over his life. 
Thus, although abandoned by men, God sent two angels 
to his pillow, that the poor old man might die without 
blaspheming or despairing. 

As for those who were about him, their indifference was 
so great, that, although they perceived ho was dead, they 
could not tell precisely at what hour the soul left the 
body, which, during thirty years, had suffered so much. 

The reign of Charles VI.—a strange and peculiar one 
in our annals—a reign of madness, which passed between 
two supernatural apparitions—that of the.old man of the 
forest of Mans, and that of the young shepherdess of 
Domremy—was one of the most unhappy for France : and 
yet this prince, of the entire monarchy, was among those 
who were most regretted. The name of IVell-beloved, 
bestowed on him by the people, prevailed over the epithet 
of “the Madman ,” given him by the nobles. As his 
family became ungrateful, the fidelity of his people in¬ 
creased. In his yonth he had gained the good opinion of 
all by his courage and affability; and in his old age his 
wretchedness and his misfortunes awakened for him uni' 
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yersal sympathy. Whenever his madness left him a mo¬ 
ment's repose, he had resumed the direction of affairs; 
and at these times, the people, by an amelioration of their 
condition, had felt his presence there: like a sun, which, 
from time to time, broke through the dark clouds, and 
whose rays, feeble as they were, gladdened the soul of 
France. 

The day after his death, the pomp of royalty that hud 
abandoned him when living, returned to claim him when 
dead. His body was deposited in a leaden coffin, and 
carried by squires and knights to the church of the Hotel 
de St. Paul, where it remained in state, in an illuminated 
chapel, till the return of the Duke of Bedford. 

During the twenty days it thus remained, masses were 
chaunted and celebrated in the chapel, as was customary 
during the king’s life. The four orders of mendicant 
friars of Paris came there daily to perform the service, 
and every one could freely enter and pray beside the 
body. 

At last, on the 8th of November, the Duke of Bedford 
arrived. The parliament, to avoid further delay, had 
already taken one step for the obsequies of the king. 
This was the sale of the furniture of the Hotel de’St. 
Paul: so great was the royal distress. On the loth, the 
body was carried to the Church of Notre-Dame, Proces¬ 
sions of all the churches and of the deputies of the 
university, preceded it; the prelates, clothed in their 
pontifical robes, took the right, and the doctors and ora¬ 
tors, also in robes, walked on the left. The coflin was 
borne on the right side by the squires and stewards of 
the king’s household, and on the left by the Provosts of 
Paris and of the merchants, and by the sergeants-at-arms. 
It was laid on a rich litter, covered by a canopy of cloth 
of gold on a silver ground, sprinkled with fleurs-de-lis ; 
and, on the coffin lay an image of the king, perfectly re¬ 
sembling him, with a crown of gold on his head, aid 
carrying in its bands, which were covered with white 
gloves, and loaded with rings, two crowns, one of gold, 
and the other of silver. This figure was clothed in a 
robe of cloth of gold on a vermilion ground, and wore a 
mantle of the same kind, richly lined with ermine; its 
stockings were black, and its shoes of azure coloured 
velvet, sprinkled with golden fleurs-de-lis. The pall that 
covered the mortal remains *of the king, was carried by 
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the members of the parliament; after it, came the pages, 
and a short distance behind, dressed in black and alone, 
rode the Duke of Bedford, the regent of the kingdom. 
It was pitiful to see this poor king, betrayed during his 
life, thus abandoned after his death—no prince of the 
fleur-de-lis attending his funeral, and the chief-mourner 
of the King of France an Englishman. The storm of 
civil and foreign war, which for twelve years had raged • 
so violently throughout the realm, had carried off and 
dispersed every leaf of the royal stem. 

After the Duke of Bedford, came the Chancellor of 
France, on foot, the masters of requests, the auditors, 
notaries, and citizens; and, lastly, the common people of 
Paris, in greater numbers than had been ever seen at a 
royal funeral. 

It was in this order that the body was borne to the 
church of Notre-Dame; but so great was the throng, 
that only the head of the procession could enter. The 
mass was there said by the Patriarch of Constantinople ; 
and when the service was finished, the funeral procession 
resumed its way to St. Denis, passing over the Pont-au- 
Change, that of Notre-Dame being blocked up by the 
people. 

Half-way to St. Denis, the salt-measurers of Paris, each 
wearing a golden fleur-de-lis on his breast, took the body 
from the hands of the squires and sergeants-at-arms, and, 
in virtue of an ancient privilege of their corporation, car¬ 
ried it to a cross situated near St. Denis. At this spot 
the abbot of St. Denis awaited them. He was attended 
by the monks, the clergy, citizpns, and people, carrying a 
great number of torches, for the night had now fallen. 
In this manner they reached the chnrch, where another 
mass was chaunted, and the body, which was not to be 
laid in the tomb until the next day, wits placed in the 
middle of the choir. The offering was then made, and- 
the Duke of Bedford alone went up to it. 

The next day, another service was performed for the 
repose of the king’s soul. During the whole night the 
church had been illuminated with such profusion, that 
twenty thousand .pounds’ worth of wax-lights were 
burnt; and alms were given with such liberality, that 
sixteen thousand persons had each three pieces of silver 
money of the royal coinage. 

The service being finish#}, tye vergers opened the gates 
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of the vault; and the coffin, preceded by torches, wag 
carried down, and placed near the tombs of King Charles 
V. and the good constable. Tlje Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople took a branch of tlie boxwood tree, dipped it into 
the holy water, and repeated the prayers of the dead. 

The king’s sergeants-at-arms then broke their white 
wands, and threw them into the tomb; turning down¬ 
wards the tops of their maces, as the first shovel of earth 
sounded on the coffin, separating two dynasties and two 
reigns. 

When the grave was filled up, Du Berry, the knight-at- 
arms, mounting it, said with a loud voice, 

“ May God have pity and mercy on the soul of the 
most high and excellent prince, Charles, King of France, 
sixth of his name, our natural and sovereign lord.” 

Sobs broke from all parts; and after a slight pause, he 
again cried out, “ May God grant a long life to Henry, 
by the grace of God, King of France and F.ngland, our 
sovereign lord.” 

When these words were uttered, the sergeants-at-arms 
raised their maces with the fleur-de-lis upwards, calling 
out,—“ Long live the king! long live the king 1” 

The crowd remained silent, none amongst them repeat¬ 
ing this sacrffiigions cry, which, without an echo, was lost 
'beneath the sombre and the sepulchral vaults of the Kings 
of France, startling there, with affright, the remains of 
three successive and departed monarchs. 

On the next day, Henry VI. of England, aged eighteen 
months, was proclaimed King of France, under the regency 
of the Duke of Bedford. 
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